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Net Premiums and Loss 


Figures for 1945 On 
Fire Specialty Lines 


Extended Coverage Income Con- 
tinues to Expand, With Losses 
Moderately Lower 


AIRCRAFT PREMIUMS HIGHER 
Riot and Explosion Premiums De- 


cline Sharply; Hail Volume Re- 
mains Large; Sprinkler Figures 














Underwriting of fire insurance com- 
pany so-called side-lines continued to 
expand in 1945 as it has, almost without 
interruption, for several successive 
years. Many companies views some of 
the side-lines as major sources of in- 
come, and this applies particularly to 
the extended coverage endorsement. 
This has been sold throughout the 
country with increasing success since the 
1938 hurricane in the East and the war, 
of course, gave added impetus to the 
drive to popularize this valuable cov- 
erage. Hail underwriting is a major 
form of business with a relatively limited 
number of companies, although the 
majority of stock fire insurers write 
little or no hail insurance. 


Extended Coverage 


xtended coverage net premiums 
show large gains for most companies 
in 1945, following increases in 1944 and 
previous years. Twenty-four companies 
report net premiums in excess of $1,000,- 
000 each, compared with only sixteen 
companies in 1944, fifteen in 1943 and 
only two in 1940. The leading com- 
panies, the Home of New York and 
the Hartford Fire, wrote $6,023,000 and 
$4,662,000 respectively in 1945 compared 
with $4,909,000 and $3,800,000 in 1944. 
Other leading companies last year were 
the Aetna Fire, American Equitable, 
American of Newark, Continental, 
idelity-Phenix, Fireman’s Fund, Fire- 
men’s of Newark, General of Seattle, 
Glens Falls, Great American, Insurance 
Company of North America, Liverpool 
& London & Globe, National of Hart- 
ford, National Union, Phoenix of Hart- 

d, Queen, Royal, St. Paul F. & M., 
ringfield F. & M., Swiss Reinsurance, 
velers Fire and United States Fire. 
OSs ratios for most companies writ- 
' extended coverage were well under 
Yo last year. Many companies report 
derate gains in losses while others 
w little or no increase in claims paid 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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deserve the best 
in protection... 


In a period when replacement values are 
unusually high, every insurance agent or 
broker should endeavor to provide com- 


plete, adequate coverage for his clients. 


The London & Lancashire Group, uni- 
versally recognized for more than three- 
quarters of a century, stands ready at 
all times to render the finest of coverages 
Cd always the best 
in protection! 


s 
tHE London ano Lancashire 
omens GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY * LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


GROUP 
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54,55, 56 Years Insured 


This policyholder was a native of the West Coast, born in 1858, 
who insured in 1890, bought another policy in 1891, still another 
in 1892. The first was for $5,000, the second for $2,500, the third 
for $5,000. In each case it was an Ordinary Life, with dividends 
to accumulate at interest. 


He remained insured for 56, 55, 54 years, and died of heart 
trouble in 1945. His beneficiaries were paid $29,882.16. 


The 1890 policy for $5,000 paid $12,113.38, of which $7,113.38 


represented accumulated dividends plus interest. 


The 1891 policy for $2,500 paid $5,960.07, of which $3,460.07 


represented accumulated dividends plus interest. 


The 1892 policy for $5,000 paid $11,808.71, of which $6,808.71 


represented accumulated dividends plus interest. 


During the years this lawyer was insured, he paid a total of 
$16,746.90 in premiums, for which he was insured for $12,500. 
What his beneficiaries actually received, however, was a total of 
$29,882.16. Of this sum, $17,382.16 was the accumulated dividends 
and interest, which “extra money” alone was $635.26 more than 
the premiums paid, or $4,882.16 more than the face amount of the 
insurance. The net proceeds paid to the beneficiaries was $13,135.26 
more than the premiums paid. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Prudential’s Assets 
Were $6,356,000,000 
At Last Year’s End 


Increase of $499,000,000; Insur- 
ance in Force, $23,700,000,000, 
A Gain of $959,000,000 


LARGE WAR BOND PURCHASE 








Company, Since Entering Mortgage 
Loan Field, Has Made $4 
Billion of These Loans 





The Prudential this week resumed its 
annual business conference after an in- 
terim of five years. Attending the con- 
ference were superintendents and Or- 
dinary managers, home office executives 
and twenty-six mortgage loan branch 
office managers. It was the first ap- 
pearance of Carrol M. Shanks in the 
post of president of the company, and 
he was given an ovation when he rose 
to speak. 

The conference was opened by Chair- 
man Franklin D’Olier who introduced 
President Shanks. Others who spoke 
were Vice President Paul Bestor, in 
charge of mortgage loan department; 
Vice President Caleb Stone, in charge 
of bond department; and Valentine 
Howell, vice president and actuary. 

Completing Plans for Apartment 
House Projects 

President Shanks said that the assets 
of the company on December 31, 1945, 
were $6,356,000,000, representing an in- 7 
crease of $499,000,000. Insurance in ’ 
force increased in the sum of $959,000,000 
and at the end of the year outstanding 
insurance was $23,700,000,000. Since the 
company entered the mortgage loan field 
its total loans on city and farm prop- 
erties have amounted to nearly $4 bil- 
lion. The company is actively engaged 
in completing plans looking toward the 
erection of apartment house projects in 
various cities throughout the country, 
which will assist in relieving the hous- 
ing shortage. 

Subscriptions to United States and 
Canadian Victory Loan bonds during the 
year under review aggregated $955,000,- 
000. The Prudential has more than 3% 
billion of U. S. Government bonds. 

Fourteen percent of all death claims 
paid in 1945 resulted from deaths in 
some respect related to the war, bring- 
ing the total war claims to $59,000,000, 
and claims are still being presented, 
largely in respect to persons missing in 
action. The amount paid or credited 
to policyholders and beneficiaries totaled 
$446,000,000 in 1945. Last year marked 
the 70th anniversary of the company. 
Since its founding more than $8,600,000,- 
000 has been paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. 

Trained Shanks to Succeed Him 

Colonel D’Olier told of the responsi- 
bilities of the company’s administration 

Continued on Page 3) 
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ANOTHER VALUABLE SALES TOOL 
ADDED TO THE STATE MUTUAL KIT 


“The Unexpected Does Happen in Business” 


Business insurance is a fertile field. The 
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market is large because even the tiniest one- 


man business is a prospect. 


State Mutual’s unique book ‘‘The Unex- 
pected Does Happen in Business,” gets the 
story of business insurance across in a simple 
and most effective manner. The book, printed 
in two colors, beautifully illustrated, hard 
cover bound, and attractively boxed, contains 
four short stories told in conversational style 
illustrating actual examples of business life 


insurance in action. 


This high-powered State Mutual sales tool 
opens the doors to good interviews in a sales 


area that is currently profitable. 
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During his address before The Pru- 
dential’s annual business conference this 
week President Carrol M. Shanks ex- 
plained the company’s position relative 


to opposing taxation discrimination 
against it. He led up to these com- 
ments after telling of the Supreme 


Court’s decision that insurance is inter- 
state commerce which has resulted in 
legislative amendments by states. 

“One thing certain,” he said, “is that 
you may not discriminate against inter- 
state commerce. That is one thing upon 
which the Supreme Court has agreed 
in its decisions. A state may impose 
reasonable regulations of insurance com- 
panies, but may not strictly and grossly, 
or even slightly, discriminate against 
commerce if its is interstate. That 
meant and led to a great searching of 
souls as far as all taxing authorities of 
the states were concerned, and New 
Jersey particularly. The Commissioner 
of New Jersey said to The Prudential: 
“We are going to have to amend our 
New Jersey laws because as the situa- 
tion stands they are discriminatory, and 
we will have suits and will be in a jam; 
sO we are going to amend our law to get 
rid of discrimination.” 

Discrimination Against Prudential 

Mr. Shanks said The Prudential’s 
comment was that it had been doing 
some studying about its situation in 
New Jersey. It asked the Department, 
“What about discrimination to a home- 
state company in New Jersey?” The 
Department thought that political con- 
troversy might result to which statement 
the Prudential answered: “There is 
going to be considerable political con- 
troversy. The law is going to be 
amended, and The Prudential is no 
longer going to pay more money for 
domestic business in New Jersey than 
we charge competitors across the river. 
We have known this for some time, but 
had no opportunity to correct it, but we 
found in New Jersey companies were 
paying an average of 9% on New Jersey 
premiums for business done in New 
Jersey. That is all in addition to the 
real estate taxes that we pay. We re- 
member we pay real estate taxes, and, 
in addition, the straight and pure and 
simple insurance taxes, and we were 
paying an average of 9% whereas our 
competitors who did 64% of the business 
in New Jersey were paying less than 
13%4% on their premiums.’ 

Mr. Shanks said The Prudential did 
not like that kind of discrimination. 
“If we had had our home office organ- 
ized in the state of New York, right 
across the river, fifteen miles over there, 
we would have paid taxes of $1,300,000, 
and furthermore, our real estate taxes 





Prudential Figures 
(Continued from Page 1) 


and its field representatives during the 
war years and how they had been met. 
He paid tribute to the field for its loy- 
alty and the fine record it has made. 
Speaking of Mr. Shanks he said that 
when he had decided on his retirement 
date from the presidency he felt that 
Mr. Shanks had all the qualifications 
necessary for the head of the organiza- 
tion and he was carefully trained for 
the position. The directors readily met 


his suggestion that Mr. Shanks should 
be the company’s president and agreed 
he had all 
position, 


the requirements for the 





wouldn’t have been higher, but less than 
what we were paying here in 1944, $3,- 
600,000,” he continued. “If you add our 
real estate taxes it is over $5,000,000 

“That was a discrimination against us, 
against a home-state industry right here 
in New Jersey, bringing in millions of 
dollars to this community. We were 
paying a differential against ourselves 
of $2,300,000. Within a few years that 
would have been up to nearly $4,000,000 
per year. Furthermore, about ten years 
ago we were paying 7% of Newark’s city 
budget, and in 1944 were paying 14%. 
I say we—I mean the Mutual Benefit 
and ourselves, the two insurance com- 
panies in this town. 

“We made up our minds before we 
started we would either get it amended 
or move because we were not going to 
carry that on the back of our policy- 
holders forever. We were going to have 
a change. We went to it. Of course, 
there was a hub-bub. Everyone was 
attacking us, and some papers gave us 
support and others attacked us bitterly.” 

Mr. Shanks said he did not blame the 
city of Newark. They did the best they 
could to preserve their revenues. “We 
had a long, bitter struggle and negotia- 
tions were on for ten and fifteen hours 
a day at the end. We ended with an 
amended law which by 1954 will stand 
us exactly where our competitors are 
and in accord with what they pay, and 
that is where we propose to stay from 
now on,” he said. He declared that 
Mayor Murphy of Newark showed him- 
self statesmanlike in this regard and he 


hanks Tells Why Prudential Fights Tax 


Discrimination of: States 


had “a long-range view of what was 

good for Newark rather than a short- 

range view of what he could extract 

from us on a short-term program.” 
Other States 

Discussing other states he said they 
did it differently. They discriminated 
against out-of-state instead of home- 
state companies, “and we found twenty- 
six states were taxing us more than 
their home-state companies and those 
weren’t in any mean sums, either. Those 
were very substantial sums. 

“In Ohio, we paid $1,100,000. What 
would a home-state company pay? 
Zero. In Illinois we paid about $1,100,- 
000 or $1,200,000. Home-state com- 
panies paid zero. In Pennsylvania we 
paid $1,800,000. There a _ home-state 
company would pay $200,000 or $300,000. 

“You see what faced our directors. 
Our law department said that these 
taxes were discriminatory and _ illegal 
under the United States constitution. 
We went outside and got outside emin- 
ent counsel. He said they were illegal 
under the United States constitution, 
so our directors were faced with the 
problem, were they going to pay the 
billions of dollars when they were ad- 
vised by counsel the payments were 
illegal? They couldn’t do it, nor should 
they do it for the good of the industry, 
so we started to protest. Of those 
twenty-six states, eleven amended the 
law, so they did away with discrimina- 
tion, and we carried our case forward in 
fifteen states. 

“Our position on these taxes I want 


Wider Range of Prudential Mortgage 
Loans Told by Vice President Bestor 


Paul Bestor, vice president, The Pru- 
dential, in charge of mortgage loans, 
told The Prudential’s annual business 
conference this week about the opera- 
tions of that department. 

It was decided about thirteen years 
ago to decentralize the work of the 
mortgage loan department. It now has 
a branch office loan production and loan 
serving Organization covering all of the 
states and all of the Canadian Prov- 
inces, except the Maritime Provinces. 
There are twenty-six branch offices, 
twenty-three of which are in the United 
States. Each is staffed with necessary 
executives, technical men and clerks in 
order to give prompt service. The com- 
pany, Mr. Bestor said, is now the largest 
holder of mortgages in the United 
States, both as to farm and city mort- 
gages and as to volume and number. 
The average loan on the books is a 
trifle more than $6,000. 


$245,000,000 of FHA Loans 


The Prudential has city loans in ap- 
proximately 3,200 urban communities and 
has farnf loans in thirty-four states and 
three Canadian Provinces. At the end 
of 1945 the company had a total of 
163,000 mortgages in the total amount 
of $1,008,000,000. Of this number 32,000 
were farm mortgages and 131,000 were 
city mortgages. Volume of farm loans 
was $158,000,000 and that of city loans 
was $850,000,000. Incidentally, the mort- 
gages are more than 99% in good 
standing, 

Mr. Bestor said the company was a 
pioneer in making monthly payment 
loans under which the principal begins 





to be repaid at once. It began that 
thirty -years ago. The company has 
$245,000,000 of FHA loans. 

Broader Income Field 

In 1945 the New Jersey statutes were 
amended to permit domestic companies 
to invest up to 5% of their assets, 
either by purchase or by construction, 
in commercial, industrial and residential 
properties for income purposes. In the 
case of The Prudential this 5% would 
be in excess of $300,000,000. The job 
of making such investments has been 
assigned to the mortgage loan depart- 
ment. It is a relatively new field for 
American insurance companies, he said, 
although a number of states have now 
authorized it and others are in the pro- 
cess of doing so. It is possible now to 
make such investments in twenty states. 
Purchases of income properties will in- 
clude mercantile properties under long 
term lease to major chain stores, or 
good local stores; industrial properties 
under long term lease to nationally 
known concerns and sites for housing 
projects. 

The Dominion of Canada under the 
Canadian Housing Act of 1944 permits 
such investments, insofar as housing is 
concerned, with certain limitations. The 
Prudential has joined Canadian insur- 
ance companies and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in creating Canadian Enter- 
prises, Inc., which hopes to build some 
10,000 small homes. 

Policy of Department 

“We are committed to the policy of 
safe lending,” said Mr. Bestor. “We do 
not intend to change that policy. We 

(Continued on Page 4) 








CARROL M. SHANKS 


to state very simply and as clearly as 
I can to you because I know you have 
all heard about it, and also been bad- 
gered about these things. 

“Our position on state taxes and regu- 
lations is that the state should have 
the right to tax. The state should have the 
right to regulate, but the state doesn’t 
have and shouldn’t have the right to 
discriminate against The Prudential or 
any out-of-state company. There is ab- 
solutely no reason why your man who 
goes into a home should pay two or 
three cents out of every dollar he col- 
tects when in the house next door the 
agent pays nothing out of the dollar. It 
is not only illegal, but it doesn’t make 
sense. 

“That is our position. A number of 
people in the industry are opposed to 
what we have done, and they fall into 
two categories. First, those companies 
in the home-states around the country 
who have something to gain and have 
a privilege and are trying to protect it. 
I probably would do the same thing 
if I were in their boots, but there is 
no use arguing with them. It is not 
subject to argument. They are trying to 
protect their privilege and that is all 
there is to it. 

“Another large class are those that 
believe the fact we are bringing these 
suits tends to weaken the right of the 
state to tax and regulate. They think 
that. All I want to say is discrimina- 
tion throughout the decades, whenever 
practiced by states, has invariably and 
inevitably brought on Federal regula 
tion which ts what most companies fear 
They fear tremendous concentration o 
power in Washington and tremendou: 
carrying on and red tape of bureaucracy 
in Washington. All right. 


State Barriers Lead to Federal 
Regulation 


“Wherever there has been state dis- 
crimination and state barriers went up 
it has led to Federal regulation. As a 
matter of fact our present United States 
constitution was brought about in large 
part because under the Articles of Con- 
federation, the states were able to set 
up local tariff laws. That is what they 
did, ‘throttled trade until they realized 
they must get together under a consti- 
tution which wouldn’t permit the coun- 
try to be broken up into smaller areas.” 
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Long Term Borrowing, at Livable 
Interest Rates Needed by Industry to 
Expand, Says Vice President Stone 


In his talk to the annual business 
conference of The Prudential this week 
Vice President Caleb Stone, in charge 
of the bond department of the company, 
expressed the hope that the Government 
will one day soon start to increase the 
supply of long-term bonds and at a 
living rate of interest to the end among 
others that the long-term interest rate 
on capital—corporate capital included— 
will be shaken out of its present coma. 

“Given time,” he said, “I feel certain 
that corporations will again have the 
confidence and urge to expand and long- 
term borrowing could well accomplish 
this. “For the first time since the short- 
lived revival around 1937, industry, here 
and there, is looking for new capital 
for expansion and construction purposes. 
This so far is but a trickle, but with 
the leveling off of our economy on a 
higher price plateau, the making of 
peace on our industrial front and a 
revival of confidence there could readily 
develop a demand for new capital on 
the part of industry picking un where 
it may be said to have left off in the 
early 1930’s. When, and as this comes, 
it is almost certain to have a beneficial 
effect on the interest rate. 


Fiscal Policy of Government 


“As to the interest rate, I am re- 
minded of what Mark Twain said about 
the weather—everybody keeps talking 
about it, but never seems to do anything 
about it. Our management is doing all 
that is within its power, and we are 
going to continue to get every dime of 
interest return which is available on our 
funds within the limitation, of course, 
that we cannot compromise the sound- 
ness of the fund as a whole.” 

The fiscal policy of the Federal Gov- 


ernment has been an important factor 
in the constant dwindling of the in- 
terest rate beginning with deficit financ- 
ing of the 1930’s and carrying through 
with the method of handling the emer- 
gencies of the war and its staggering 
capital requirements. The emergencies 
of the war and its financing did and 
should have taken precedence over 
everything else, but, the speaker con- 
tinued, the investment economy now 
needs plasma, too. The over-all low 
interest rate structure has, of course, 
been planned that way, but in it are 
some serious by-products—inflationary 
and otherwise. 

“If we were to modify the policy of 
trying to monetize the Federal debt and 
were to fund at least some of the short- 
term debt into long-term debt at a 
reasonable and yet living wage for capi- 
tal we would, in my opinion, be a great 
deal better off,” he said. “I am not 
trying to take this occasion to make any 
broadside attacks on our Government. 
It is only against that part of its fiscal 
policy which I believe is undermining 
our savings institutions upon which we 
are so dependent. The emergencies of 
war were one thing, but now we must 
square away and consider the many 
other phases of our national economy. 
In an economy where interest on sav- 
ings is an important factor to the public 
at large there must be investment out- 
lets other than in Government bonds on 
which we simply pay interest to our- 
selves. This is trying to lift ourselves 
by our own bootstraps. And that brings 
us to another point with respect to our 
long-term economy. It is the availability 
of corporate indebtedness created in 
connection with a normal growth and 
expansion of our country. The amount 
of outstanding corporate debt and more 
particularly the additions thereto from 
time to time are very important factors 
bearing on the interest rate.” 


Future Will See Increased Cost | 
Of Insurance, Says Howell 


Valentine Howell, vice president and 
actuary, Prudential, addressing the com- 
pany’s annual business conference this 
week discussed mortality, interest earn- 
ings and expense of doing business. In 
his opinion life insurance will almost 
certainly cost more in the future, but 
in his opinion generally increased cost 
will not have a great effect on sale of 
life insurance. The largest part of the 
increase in cost will be due to decline 
in interest rates, and that, of course, 
will affect other forms of investment 
with which life insurance competes. 

He said that Ordinary applications 
of the Prudential have increased 75% 
over a year ago and that civilian mortal- 
ity rate in the Ordinary department of 
the company has improved by 15% in 
the last ten years, 

He said if agents would quote pre- 


miums on $2,000 or $5,000 policies in- 
stead of on $1,000 policies, they would 
sell $2,000 or more in enough cases to 
raise the average size of the policy by 
at least 25%. 

He made some interesting comments 
on the effect underwriting policy has 
on mortality savings and on the effect 
of interest yields on life insurance costs. 
He said that the 2% guaranteed in- 
terest rate used in the settlement op- 
tions of the Prudential was one of the 
soundest actions ever taken by the com- 
pany. One interesting statement he 
made was this: 

“When mortality savings are increas- 
ing the full benefit appears in the com- 
pany earnings immediately, but the ex- 
tent of the loss due to diminishing in- 
terest earnings is not at first apparent. 
Earnings, at first, look to be satisfac- 
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Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 


Continental Assurance Company 
76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-7697 


We Offer: Disability Inc. $10 per mo. per 1,000; Par. and Non-par.; 
Sub-standard; Pension, Group and Wholesale; Retirement Income 55, 
60 and 65; Single Premium Life and End.; Term Expectancy. 
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Toronto Women Organize 





WINNIFRED PICKERING 


The newly organized group of life in- 
surance women of Toronto has gotten 
off to a good start and will have its 
next meeting on March 21. This group 
came into being on February 21 after 
the Toronto Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion had been addressed by Florence E. 
Lorf of Detroit who spoke to a special 
group of women underwriters in Tor- 
onto explaining how the Detroit women’s 
group was organized and its purpose. 

The Toronto group elected Winnifred 
Pickering, Canada Life, chairman; Har- 
riet Johsen, Prudential of England, vice 
president; Olga Newell, North Ameri- 
can Life, secretary, and Jean  Aber- 
nethy treasurer. On February 27 these 


committee chairmen were appointed : 
program, Pearl Bartindale, Imperial 
Life; arrangements, Phyllis Robinson, 


North American Life; publicity, Winni- 
fred Clark, Canada Life. 





STUDENTS HEAR AUBREY GREEN 


Aubrey Green, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, recently addressed high 
school students in Westwood, N. J. Mr. 
Green’s appearance is a regular feature 
of the educational curriculum there. 





tory, and a company may therefore be 
tempted te pay out too large a propor- 
tion of these earnings in the form of 
dividends. This is the basic reason why 
it is important for The Prudential to 
continue to apply a substantial part of 
its earnings in order to strengthen its 
policy reserves and to increase its con- 
tingency surplus.” 


K. V. Fargo Columbus Gen’ 


Agt. for Lincoln National 


Kenneth V. Fargo, CLU, formerly 
cashier of the Pittsburgh branch office 
of the Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, has been promoted to general 
agent at Columbus, A. L. Dern, vice 
president and director of agencies, an- 
nounced, 

Mr. Fargo has been associated with 
the Lincoln National Life since 1930 
when he was appointed assistant cashier 
of the Detroit collection office. Pro- 
moted to cashier, he was assigned to 
the Columbus branch office and later 
to the Pittsburgh branch office where 
he served until his return to Columbus 
as general agent. 





EDWARDS AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


Peter A. Reilly has been appointed 
brokerage supervisor of the Charles Ed- 
wards General Agency, Manhattan Life, 
New York. Mr. Reilly has been in the 
insurance business for fifteen years. 
Arthur J. Schwartz, Jr., a veteran of 
service with the U. S. Merchant Marine, 
recently discharged, has joined the Ed- 
wards Agency. 





JAMES A. McVOY DIES 

James A. McVoy, 70, one time presi- 
dent of the old Central States Life of 
St. Louis, died March 5 at Mobile, Ala. 
Before affiliating with the life insurance 
business he was for some years with 
the Missouri Insurance Department. He 
was a native of Sommerfield, Ala. and 
had lived in Mobile for several years. 





HERMINE KUHN OHIO SPEAKER 
Hermine R. Kuhn, first field assistant, 
Manhatttan Life, recently addressed the 
joint classes of the Youngstown Char- 
tered Life Underwriter groups. Miss 
Kuhn spoke on business insurance. 





Bestor on Mortgages 
(Continued from Page 3) 


do, however, recognize a new economic 
plateau and in making mortgage loans 
we recognize a good part of present 
cost of construction. This does not mean 
that we recognize scarcity values or 
some of the high market values now 
prevailing on existing construction, but 
we have adopted the common sense, and, 
we believe, correct viewpoint that we 
are in a post-war era and that we must 
accept post-war economic. conditions. 
We intend to explore every possible 
avenue for good mortgage loan and in- 
come property investments.” 
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Dineen Calls Guertin 

N. Y. Bill Conservative 
EXPLAINS TO LEGISLATURE 
E. A., David Gilbert, Perennial Critics of 


Life Cos., Appear; Feed Attack 
of PM Newspaper 








The Joint Insurance Committees of 
the New York Senate and Assembly 
held hearings last week in Albany on the 
standard valuation and _ nonforfeiture 
bill Senate 696, known as the Guertin 
legislation. Charles G. Taylor, Jr., was 
chairman of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America committee having to do 
with this legislation. Mr. Taylor con- 
cluded the hearing by stressing the ur- 
gency of enacting this measure during 
the current session. He explained that 
it would take at least a year for some 
companies to make the necessary prep- 
arations to operate under the new pro- 
cedure and also pointed out. the fact 
that a number of other states were wait- 
ing to see what New York did before 
considering this legislation. About 
twenty-three states have enacted legisla- 
tion on the subject. 


Dineen Explains Bill 
Superintendent Dineen of New York 
explained that the bill had three broad 
purposes: 

(1) To establish a modern mortality 
table for the purpose of calculating re- 
serves and nonforfeiture benefits; | 

(2) To provide a new formula, in 
replacement of the $25 surrender 
charge formula, for the calculation of 
minimum nonforfeiture benefits; and 

(3) To permit companies to calcu- 
late reserve liabilities on the basis of 
a lower rate of interest than was as- 
sumed in calculating nonforfeiture 
values. 


Mr. Dineen explained these various 
points in layman’s language and his an- 
swers to many questions showed that he 
had an excellent grasp of the legislation. 
In accordance with the Department’s 
usual practice in seference to bills not 
sponsored by the Department he indi- 
cated that he had “no objection” to the 
bill which he characterized as a conser- 
vative measure. 

Opponents of the Bill 

Among the opponents of the bill were 
E. A. Gilbert, representing the Consum- 
ers’ Union and the American Investors 
Union; and David Gilbert of the Gilbert 
& Sullivan organization; Senator Mor- 
ritt, “exercising his rights as a citizen”; 
and Stella Gold of the American Labor 
Party in Albany County. The appear- 
ance of the Gilberts and their arguments 
seemed to give credence to the belief 
that they were feeding the newspaper 
PM with the attack made on life insur- 
ance companies. On one day PM ran 
four columns declaring that the bill 
would cut dividends and help companies 
“make good on their banking losses.” 
One of the Gilberts some years ago 
wrote a book calling life insurance a 
racket. They recently have become ar- 
ticulate again after not much had been 
heard about them for some time. 

At Albany E. A. Gilbert said that he 
:pposed the measure because he de- 
‘lared it would increase the cost on new 
policies, reduce nonforfeiture equities 

1r withdrawing policyholders, and per- 
nit an evasion of the Surplus Limitation 
law by reason of the so-called interest 
lifferential. Another speaker charged 
that the bill would increase “surrender 
charges” and permit evasion of the Sur- 
plus Limitation Law and concluded by 
ecommending that the committees give 
he subject further study and secure the 
advice of independent experts. Senator 
Morritt criticized the automatic ex- 
tended insurance provision of the bill 
vhich, incidentally, is required under ex- 
sting law. He seemed to feel that hold- 
ers of policies placed on extended insur- 
ance were being defrauded of their 
benefits. David Gilbert quoted the TNEC 
Report in support of his statement that 
%3.7% of the policies that were issued 


Case Bars Creditor Claims 

The New York Court of Appeals unan- 
imously reversed the decision of the lower 
court in Genesee Valley Trust Co. v. 
Glazer, holding that proceeds left with an 
insurance company under the interest op- 
tion are not subject to claims of creditors 
despite the fact that the beneficiary had the 
right to withdraw all or any part of such 
amount on any interest date. 

Albert Hirst, counsel for New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 
intervened for the association as friend 
of the court because of the importance of 
the case as affecting large amounts of in- 
surance outstanding. 





never met the purpose for which they 
were intended. He dwelled at length 
upon the activities of the “banking de- 
partments” of the life insurance com- 
panies and criticized the companies for 
writing anything except term insurance. 
Taylor Denies Truth of PM Statements 

PM devoted most of its front page 
one day last week to a headline, saying 
that life insurance companies were sup- 
porting the Guertin legislation in order 
to “gouge the public.” Charles G. Tay- 
lor, Jr., at the Albany hearing emphati- 
cally disputed PM statements. 


Bodle & Miller Home Asst. 
Managers in Phila. Agency 


Jay F. Bodle and Gorden S. Miller have 
been appointed assistant managers in the 
Thomas A. Dent, Jr., agency, Philadelphia, 
of the Home Life. In announcing the ap- 
pointment, William P. Worthington, vice 
president and superintendent of agencies, 
said that the rapid growth of manpower 
in the Dent agency had necessitated ad- 
ditional management help in that agency. 

Mr. Bodle is a native of Philadelphia 
and attended Wharton School of Finance. 
He came with the Home Life in 1944, 
Mr. Miller also came with the company 
in 1944 and was a field underwriter in the 
Dent agency. His new position will in- 
clude the selection and training of returned 
veterans. 





COBB AGCY. ASSOCIATES NAMED 

Reginald H. MacMinn of Medford 
and Luman G. Clogston of Melrose be- 
came associate general agents in the 
Winslow Cobb Agency, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Boston. Mr. MacMinn was 
agency manager during Mr. Cobb’s 
period of service with the armed forces. 
Mr. Clogston, for several years, has 
served as brokerage manager. 


Boston Actuaries Club 


Guest of honor at fifteenth anniver- 
sary meeting of Actuaries Club of Bos- 
ton was President Edward W. Marshall 
of Actuarial Society of America. Pres- 
ent were representatives of companies 
home offices of which are in Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Provi- 
dence, Montpelier, Concord and Port- 
land, Me. Presiding was Harold A. 
Grout, vice president and actuary, John 
Hancock who reviewed activities of the 
club since organization. He was intro- 
duced by David Hall, associate actuary, 
New England Mutual. John V. Hanna, 
president, United Life & Accident, Con- 
cord, presented mortality experience, 
new business and termination statistics 
of member companies. Problems facing 
the companies in connection with adop- 
tion of 1941 CSO Table of Mortality 
were discussed. 





N. J. SAVINGS BANK BILL 


A bill, similar to that now in effect 
in New York, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts which permits banks to sell 
life insurance, has been introduced in 
the New Jersey legislature by Assem- 
blyman Joseph L. Brescher of Union 
County. 
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New York City Association’s 26th Annual Sales Congress 





The annual sales congress of the Life Underwriters Association of the City of 


New York was held yesterday at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Theme of this year’s 


congress, which was the association’s twenty-sixth, was “Reconversion Problems 


of the Life Underwriter.” H. N. 


Kuesel, manager, 


Rockefeller Center agency, 


Phoenix Mutual, was chairman of the all-day event. Address of welcome was 
made by David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual, president of the association. 

A panel of recently returned service men included Harry Phillips, Jr., Penn 
Mutual; Paul Troth, Home Life; George F. Kiely, Phoenix Mutual. The woman's 
angle was given by Beatrice Jones, Guardian Life; Hermine Kuhn, Manhattan 
Life; Mildred Stone, Mutual Benefit. Weekly premium producers Harold A. Meyer, 
John Hancock; Peter C. Puzo, Metropolitan, and Bruce Toch, Metropolitan, pre- 
sented the problems of the Industrial agent. Business insurance case histories were 
described by Frankland F. Stafford, State Mutual; Maurice E. Jacobs, Northwestern 
Mutual; John Poinier, John Hancock. Other features included an address by 
Stanton G. Hale, Mutual Life, and Stuart A. Monroe, Equitable Society. 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice president, Connecticut Mutual, summarized the day’s 


program. 


Better Selling Tomorrow; S. G. Hale 
Canvasses Agents to Find Answers 


Stanton G. Hale, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies, Mutual Life, stressed 
the importance of analyzing our job to- 
day to find out how to sell more busi- 
ness now and at the same time anchor 
ourselves for the years that will fol- 
low, when he addressed the sales con- 
gress of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York. 

Canvassing forty to fifty field pro- 
ducers Mr. Hale found most of these 
men thought their big selling job tomor- 
row would be, “To convince our pros- 
pects that we know our business, are 
absolutely sincere, and that we represent 
a sound well-managed financial institu- 
tion.” Each of these he asked how long 
they expected a good life insurance 
market to last and received answers 
ranging from five to twenty years with 
most feeling about ten years. To the 
question on what must be done to meet 
tomorrow's competition, he found that 
most producers felt that future com- 
petition, “would be competition of serv- 
ice rather than competition of policy 
provisions, net cost, etc.” 

He stated that there must be no more 
of “end - justifies - the - means” selling. 
“Desperation sales of life insurance do 
not ‘justify the means,” he said. “The 
successful field underwriter in the years 
ahead will not program too technically 
for in so doing he would be solving a 
problem for his client, and at the same 


time creating more difficult problems 
than the one solved.” 

Further the field producers whom Mr. 
Hale talked with, “were all emphatic in 
saying that it will probably always re- 
quire emotional appeal to sell an in- 
tangible product which requires so much 
sacrifice to buy. . . . It certainly looks 
like the motivation job ahead of us isn’t 
to try to close a sale; it is to get the 
prospect to understand his own problems 
and to fully realize that what he does 
about them is up to him.” 

On Tomorrow’s Sales 

Mr. Hale also asked the field pro- 
ducers if they had any special ideas 
which they thought would be helpful in 
selling life insurance tomorrow. Some 
of the answers he received included ad- 
vise to revise files to ascertain what 
clients should revise their programs up- 
ward because of the upward cost of liv- 
ing. Another involved emphasizing 
more fully the “yeast” effect social 
security has on life insurance “dough,” 
or, as social security benefits decrease 
life insurance benefits increase to make 
sure that the beneficiary of the insured 
person has a steady income. 

In summing up Mr. Hale stated: “To 
my way of thinking there is no better 
creed to assure ‘Better Selling Tomor- 
row’ than to live by the Golden Rule, 
and let’s remember that no matter how 
business is now, no matter what your 
problems are, ‘This Too Will Pass’.” 


Stafford on Small Business Insurance 


The importance of insurance to the 
small, and medium sized business houses 
was stressed by Frankland F. Stafford, 
State Mutual Life, New York, at the 
twenty-sixth annual sales congress of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York. 

Pointing out that there was no one 
way to sell insurance to the small busi- 
ness man, Mr. Stafford offered no spe- 
cific advice for sales. He stated that 
he “sincerely believes that life insur- 
ance, applied to business in a common 
sense way, can do a great deal to help 
solve some very distressing problems.” 
He further pointed out that he had 
been engaged entirely with the use of 
life insurance by business houses, for 
several years. 

Indicating that occasionally you run 
into situations which need a_ large 
amount of insurance and some problems 
which demand unique methods, he 
stated, “In the long run it is the aver- 
age sized business and the average man 
that keeps‘us in business.” Further, he 
said, “I go on the principle that every 
small or medium sized business, whether 





surance coverage. I feel every such bus- 
iness is guilty of lack of insurance until 
proved otherwise.” 
Time Required for Sales 

On the time required in business sales 
Mr. Stafford said, “Most of my cases 
take more then six months from the 
time I first meet the officer or owner, 
until the insurance is in force. Many 
cases run two years or more. To offset 
this uncertainty I have found it neces- 
sary to keep at least thirty firms ac- 
tively considering proposals, and many 
more which might be termed potential.” 

In summing up his talk Mr. Stafford 
said: “As much as you and I want and 
need business, nevertheless I honestly 
believe that the small and medium busi- 
ness house that has no insurance, needs 
us more than we need them. I think we 
can all agree that while the ownership 
of a closely owned business is a splendid 
thing for the owner and his family dur- 
ing his active business life, at his death 
it all too often becomes just the oppo- 
site. By selling insurance for business 
purposes, we are bringing about the most 
practical and in many instances the only 
way—that such an owner can pass on to 
his dear ones the fruits of a successful 
Tare Rete 


Paul Troth Sees Life Insurance 
As Medium of Security for All 


Through the medium of life insurance 
those in the business have the oppor- 
tunity of offering people the security 
they are seeking and the freedom from 


want and freedom from fear, Paul Troth, 
manager of field service Home Life of 
New York, told the sales congress of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, here this week. “We 
men and women in the life insurance 
business are part of the forward march 
toward world peace,” he continued. “We 
know that the very foundation of Amer- 
ican democracy is the home and here at 
home the problem in almost every case 
hinges on the maintenance of income— 
income when a man is ready to retire 
—income for his family if he would die 
before he retires. Point out to your 
prospects and to your clients that when 
a man dies there is immediately created 
the problem of the survivor—and in nine 
cases out of ten the problem is the need 
for money—money to pay final ex- 
penses, money for taxes, money for un- 
paid bills, money to provide income and 
through the medium of life insurance we 
have an instrument which provides the 
money to solve the problem. The inci- 
dent of death which created the prob- 
lem—also creates through life insurance 
the funds to solve the problem.” 
Veteran Out of Service 

With the veteran just out of the serv- 
ice, Mr. Troth remarked, you have to- 
day a foundation on which to build by 
using his combined Social Security bene- 
fits and his National Service Life Insur- 
ance. Measure these benefits against his 
standard of living and then fill the gap 
with life insurance, life insurance which 


gives him a fund to provide additional 
income and cash for final expenses and 
to pay outstanding bills. “If he is a 
man with children,” Mr. Troth said, 
“talk to him about income to keep his 
family group together at least during 
the dependency period of his children. 
Say to him—‘Mr. Prospect, wouldn’t 
your boy or girl want you to do this 
for them? Let’s take a look around at 
the number of full-grown men who go 
on strike for what they call a living 
wage—Mr. Prospect, wouldn’t your chil- 
dren be perfectly justified to go on 
strike against you in your own home if 
you didn’t do something to protect them 
from the hazards to which you’ve ex- 
posed them? Let’s determine the 
amount of income necessary at least 
during the dependency of your children 
—not what you'd like them to have, but 
the very minimum on which they can 
get by—so they can continue to have 
the necessities of life and their mother’s 
care. Give the prospect a reason for 
buying based on his own needs and his 
own economic situation.” 

Concluding Mr. Troth pointed out that 
during this period of reconversion it is 
well to remember that the fundamental 
need for life insurance is just the same 
today as it was yesterday and as it will 
be tomorrow. “Our job is the protection 
of homes,” he said, “and the solving of 
men’s economic problems. Let’s go out 
with courage—with faith in the future 
—with determination to keep our think- 
ing positive and constructive—and so ex- 
cited about the things that we can do 
for others through the medium of life 
insurance that we’re anxious to see 
them.” 





Toch Stresses Importance 


Of Contacts in Debit 


Bruce Toch, agent, Metropolitan Life in 
Hempstead, N. Y., district, stressed the 
importance of contacts as the best sales 
medium on his debit before a panel ses- 
sion on “Lessons from the Debit Man” 
at the annual sales congress of the Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Pointing out that his debit has about 
1,500 policyholder families, Mr. Toch noted 
that this meant 1,500 contacts, and that 
every man on the debit has these contacts. 
He said: “If we use the contacts we get 
business; if we don’t use our contacts, we 
don’t get business. So the question be- 
comes, ‘How do we use our contacts?” 

Illustrating the use of contacts he told 
how he had started with a news item about 
the birth of a baby living next door to a 
policyholder. Using the neighbor as a 
contact he sold a twenty-year endowment 
on the baby, premium $2.15 a month; $10,- 
000 with a binding receipt ,and premiums 
on a quarterly basis to the father ; $30,000 
of business on the partnership plan for 
the factory where the father was em- 
ployed; $5,000 and $10,000 of personal in- 
surance on the partners of the business. 
The lawyer of the partners recommended 
him to a friend who took out $20,000; 
and $32,000 was placed on another attorney 
on the strength of this. This line of con- 
tacts led to a total of $107,500 in business 
and he is still working on it. 

Using this as an illustration he stated: 
“In my experience it is the little cases that 
are the most important. . . . I find that 
there just won’t be any big cases unless 
I sell plenty of smaller cases.” His only 
trouble on the debit is that he lacks the 
time to call on all his prospects. 

Another feature about his debit is the 
high purchasing power. More members of 
the family may be working and “there is 
almost as much purchasing power there 
as there is with an individual earning 


from $5,000 to $10,000.” 






Puzo Tells Sales Congress 
About Selling Industrial 


Industrial life insurance, or protection 
in small packages, as sold on a debit was 
discussed by Peter C. Puzo, Metropolitan 
agent in Jamaica, N. Y., in an address be- 
fore a panel session entitled “Lessons from 
the Debit Man,” at the sales congress of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York. 

Pointing out that his agency services 
and sells a full line of contracts, Mr. Puzo 
said that in addition they handled a good 
line of small package contracts, or the so- 
called Industrial Life. The debit he serv- 
ices is composed mostly of trade people 
earning thirty-five to fifty dollars a week. 
Fifty, he says, is high for the territory, 
and it is convenient for these people to 
“get their protection in small packages that 
can be paid by the week and by the 
month,” 

Remarking that he sold 322 contracts in 
the industrial department last year, he 
stressed care in the selection of risks. He 
said: “I won’t sell any plan unless I am 
sure that the family can keep up premium 
payments. I am careful as to the kind of 
plan I recommend.” 

Of his own methods of sales, Mr. Puzo 
said that he works according to a plan. 
Every week he draws up a work sheet 
listing the names of forty prospects whom 
he intends to see. From the forty he usually 
gets fifteen to twenty interviews and makes 
six or seven sales. The people he sees 
are policyholders or references from the 
policyholders on the debit, and most of 
his calls are “in connection with crediting 
of dividends, or some other service.” While 
crediting dividends, however, he reviews 
the entire instrrance needs of the family. 

In closing Mr. Puzo stated: “I contend 
that I have rendered just as important, if 
not a more important, service than the 
man who has closed the $50,000 case . . 
$500 is big money in a family where $500 
is the only money, believe me.” 
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Prospecting Methods Need “Shot in 
Arm” Meyer Tells Sales Congress 


‘arold A. Meyer, John Hancock, dis- 
cussing “Revitalized Prospecting” be- 
f the annual sales congress of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
Cicv of New York, this week, remarked 
{ prospecting methods will have to 
be given a “shot in the arm” following 
t fluid war-time market that has 
lied many producers into laxidasical 
lication filler-outers. “Much research 
has proven that not less than 80% of re- 
suits in our selling depends on prospect- 
vv,” he said, “yet few agents spend 
more than 5% of their time in getting 
new qualified names. A producer can 
have the best sales stories in the world 
but they will be useless unless they are 
told to prospects with needs and the 
money to satisfy.” 


Definite Sources of Leads 


There are definite sources of leads for 
the producer, Mr. Meyer remarked, of 
which the following are the most promi- 
nent: Centers of influence and policy- 
holders, particularly recent purchasers, 
both of whom easily supply a list of pos- 
sibles and much information about them; 
round-edged, cold canvas calls smoothed 
off by the advance direct mailing; ap- 
proach men who are up emotionally as 
well as financially; create an active 
birthday card list or file, birthday cards 
are friendly reminders, good clean ad- 
vertising and with an age change follow- 
up gives you a double opportunity each 
year to contact and keep in touch with 
your clients; if you have not already 
done so join a community group and 
observe, while assisting in the activities, 
who’s doing well and who’s successful ; 
offer your services as insurance advisors 
for Veteran Service Agencies; if re- 
cently returned from the services, be- 
come active in your veteran organiza- 
tions; read your local paper with an eye 
for prospects—new businesses, engage- 
ments, marriages, births. Include in your 
reading habits school and college alumni 
magazines, house organs and church pro- 


grams and publications; if you feel that 
you have reached the end of your rope 
you'll wind up with a barrel full of pros- 
pects after taking a look at the mort- 
gage records in your county court 
house; have your wife keep her eyes 
and ears alert at school meetings, church 
affairs and the like; become acquainted 
with a few realty men or builders—find 
out who has purchased property, who 
has contracted to build and approach 
these prospective home owners before 
they get involved in building difficulties 
and red tape; look for renewed activity 
in construction firms, building supply 
houses, manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers of household appliances, elec- 
trical equipment and furniture. Get in 
on the ground floor of automobile deal- 
ers, they too will be prospering; don’t 
overlook the women who are still em- 
ployed, chances are they are now in bet- 
ter income brackets and are waiting for 
a good insurance man to approach them 
about saving their extra dollars; talk to 
your physician and dentist and keep in 
contact with attorneys or accountants 
who are among your acquaintances, not 
only are they good prospects but they 
can give you the names of professional 
men just returning from the war; in- 
ventory the insurance in every family 
that you serve or even those with whom 
you are only slightly acquainted. 

In answer to the belief of some agents 
who feel that some day the saturation 
point in life insurance selling will be 
reached, Mr. Meyer said that when 
marry-go-rounds no longer are produc- 
tive, when men stop building homes for 
their families, when parents cease to 
send their children to college, when 
John American forgets about retiring in 
his old age or stops passing his estate 
taxes over to his heirs, when men cease 
to create new enterprises, form partner- 
ships, or organize corporations then and 
only then will we have exhausted our 
prospect files with no hope of rebuilding 
them. 





John Poinier’s Suggestions 


On Tips and Sales Slants 


Tips and sales slants were given to 
the twenty-sixth annual sales congress 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York by John Poinier 
of John Hancock. 

Of the most important slants, Mr. 
Poinier pointed out is the chart showing 
withholding tax for 1946 as compared 
with 1945, which most companies have 
prepared and distributed. “This chart 
may be used to open interviews as well 
as aid you in closing sales,” he said. “It 
is particularly helpful when a client 
states he cannot afford insurance at that 
time to point out to him that the Gov- 
ernment is allowing him to take home 
more pay in 1946 and that it is from 
this difference that the money can come.” 

The second slant Mr. Poinier men- 
tions is: “Building sales through con- 
version of NSLI.” NSLI should be thor- 
ouvhly explained and an effort made to 
maxe the veteran conserve his GI insur- 
ance, This means, and work on con- 
version of NSLI, will prove more help- 
tu. in the long run. 

1r the third slant he pointed out the 
‘ssity of belief in the product being 
| He said “I carry with me into 
nnerous interviews my own policy wal- 
_and my own estate plan. Numerous 
s that were faltering I have closed 
ugh use of these because my pros- 
(realized that I could take my own 
“dicine as well as. prescribe for 
rs. 
elling policies on juveniles can be 
ndled as a lesson in teaching the child 
‘t. The importance of pointing out 
ccamples of extremes in every day life 
dramatize the problems of old age is 
; effective in indicating that life 
insurance is the surest and safest way to 
prepare for age sixty-five. 
the usefulness of dramatizing per- 





Phillips on Reconversion: 
. From Army to Desk in Day 


Harry Phillips, Jr., Penn Mutual, ad- 
dressed the twenty-sixth annual sales 
congress of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York on his 
reconversion from Army life to his ci- 
vilian job of selling life insurance. 

Stating that he, as most veterans, 
dreamed of a long vacation before he set- 
tled down to work once again, Mr. Philliss 
said he started working the day he came 
out of the service. “The conyersion to 
civilian status is a cinch. Business is bet- 
ter than it has been in years. Never was 
there such a market for life insurance,” he 
said. 

He pointed out that there is good reason 
for working hard, as in a few months 
there will be terrific competition from 
salesmen of other products. People now 
have bigger bank balances because thev 
cannot buy goods. That money is avail 
able for life insurance, and_ techniques 
must be developed to take advantage of it. 
He said, “We have been using the ‘tell 
em, don’t ask ’em’ method.” 

Another market which has develoned 
while he was in the service is the juvenile 
insurance as the children of today are the 
big buyers of tomorrow. Also the veteran 
finds himself with a lot of servicing to 
do if his clients’ insurance picture hasn’t 
been reviewed for vears. 

In summing up Mr. Phillips states: “We 
veterans were away three or four years, 
our families living comfortably on our 
renewals and a small Army allotment. 
Then back to the office, a desk, business 
and oriented in one day. The other fel- 
low’s grass doesn’t look greener to me.” 





sonal experience was pointed out by Mr. 
Poinier in his final slant. He has used 
several of his personal experiences in 
closing deals. 





Monroe Tells of Today’s 
Market and Opportunities 


The dilemma of high income taxes and 
low interest yield presents an opportunity 
in today’s market, Stuart A. Monroe, 
agency assistant, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, remarked at the sales congress 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York. “If we turn the 
calendar back only ten or fifteen years, 
he said, we will find ourselves in a period 
of relatively high interest rates and rela- 
tively low income taxes. A yield of 5% 
on grade A investments was not uncom- 
mon. Consegently, the method used by 
our fathers of producing a personal re- 
tirement program, namely, through thrift 
and conservative investment, could be fol- 
lowed up to even ten years ago. But now 
it is possible to accumulate at only about 
24%4% and to use only about 55% of in- 
come for family purposes if you earn 
$5,000—the rest goes in taxes. The dilem- 
ma of high income taxes and low interest 
yield does not mean that it is no longer 
possible for the individual to provide for 
his own retirement. It does mean, how- 
ever, that he must avproach his personal 
retirement from a different angle. He 
must recognize that the production of 
income for life is the prime factor. Con- 
servation of principal is only of secondary 
importance.” ; 

An interesting point in the selling job 
that the life insurance man is doing to 
day, Mr. Monroe remarked, is the greater 
job the insurance buying public looks to 
him to perform. “You are educating your- 
selves to render a semi-professional serv- 
ice,” he said. “The companies are helping 
you in this direction. You have played 
and are playing a major part in helping 
the public provide for the welfare of their 
families after death. You have sold your- 
selves and your services. You have gained 
prestige and yet the building of prestige 
is still a major item in the life of an 
insurance man. A big job lies ahead for 
us. In my opinion the market for life 
insurance in the years ahead will be a 
more competitive market than we have ex- 
perienced in the past few years and the 
life underwriter will need all the skill he 
can command. 


Cultivate Woman Prospect 


Beatrice Jones Urges 


At the annual sales congress of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York, Beatrice Jones, Guardian 
Life, taking part in a panel discussion on 
“The Woman’s Angle,” calling attention 
to the greatly expanded women’s market 
remarked that those in the life insurance 
business being characteristically alert to 
all trends, may well consider what the 
presence of 16,000,000 employed women 
may mean to the business. “Prior to the 
war,” Miss Jones said, “the old pattern 
of selling life insurance to men for the 
protection of women and children, had 
almost completely dominated the work 
pattern of insurance agents. During the 
war, when more women were earning, we 
sold more women, a few more, but we 
still hesitated on the reasoning that women 
were only temporary in the employed role. 
Now that it is clear that women will con- 
tinue as earners, the time has come to 
insure the lives of women. This is a 
market that cannot longer be neglected if 
we are to make any appreciable headway 
in our efforts to insure the uninsured half 
of our population. 

“There are plus values for the agent 
who writes business on the lives of women. 
The woman who is supporting herself and 
her family from necessity rather than 
choice, will buy her life insurance pur- 
posefully. The business she buys will per- 
sist because she knows what she is doing 
and why. She will be a source of new 
prospects for you because women will 
talk. She will talk about her program. 
She will talk about the fine company that 
is behind her program—and she will talk 
about her agent. This is a kind of woman 
talk to be cultivated.” 

Concluding Miss Jones cautioned against 
passing by the woman prospect. She 
pointed out that women agents are, and 
will continue to be, in the minority among 
the sales force for life insurance, and 
they cannot cover this large market. This 
woman prospect is in the ascendency, she 
remarked. Among our uninsured half, 
she is a majority—and the minority can’t 
encompass the majority—however effec- 
tive women agents may be. 


Mildred Stone Gives Tips on Women 


In readjusting sales to the changing 
conditions of peace Mildred F. Stone, 
Mutual Benefit Life, gave the annual 
sales congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York a 
few tips and slants from the woman’s 
angle. 

Miss Stone picked “Three libelous 
statements which gentlemen are apt to 
make about ladies” and turned them to 
advantage. First, “women talk too 
much” she claimed could be advantage- 
ously used for three classes of women. 
She suggested getting the woman’s an- 
gle about personal appearance from a 
wife, as there is little more important 
than good grooming. “Stenographers and 
secretaries,” she says, “can play an im- 
portant part in your success. There is 
no life insurance man too big to over- 
look the advantage which a friendly 
word at the right time from a client’s 
secretary may mean to him. Always say 
good morning to them and at least pass 
the time of day.” The third type of 
woman is the client’s wife. It is impor- 
tant to identify and explain your busi- 
ness to her. ben 

The second statement Miss Stone took 
up had to do with the fact women wear 
crazy hats. She explained that women 
wear crazy hats to be different and to 
please somebody. “Any life insurance 
man,” she said, “planning for recon- 
version should have the objective to be 
different and thereby to please people.” 

The last statement Miss Stone dis- 
cussed was that, “women take every- 
thing personally.” She explained that 
insurance men often “don’t take enough 
things personally” and_ illustrated this 
by the number of meetings that insur- 








ance men attend. “If you sit in at a meet- 
ing,” she said, “and let the speaker put 
you to sleep or amuse you with his 
cleverness and do not take something 
personally to yourself from what he 
says you are simply wasting your time.” 

Summarizing Miss Stone said “re- 
member that whenever you are tempted 
to say in the future that women talk 
too much, that may be a reminder to 
you to turn their talking to your ad- 
vantage. Whenever you laugh at a 
woman’s crazy hat let it be a challenge 
to you to test your own life insurance 
activities to see whether you are dif- 
ferent from the average life underwriter 
and whether you please people thereby 
and finally, before you say critically that 
women take things too personally ask 
yourself whether you say things per- 
sonally enough.” 





FOLEY TO TALK IN DETROIT 

Timothy W. Foley, general agent, 
State Mutual Life, New York City, will 
be a guest speaker on March 19, when 
he talks before the Detroit and Wind- 
sor, Ontario Cashiers Association. His 
subject will be the importance of the 
cashiers office in a general agency in 
relationship to policyholders, agents and 
brokers. 

On March 20 he speaks before the 
Sales Congress of the Detroit Life Un- 
derwriters Association. His subject will 
be “Yes, I Sell My Friends.” 





MASS. DOESN’T REPEAL 

In Massachusetts, House Bill 1100, in- 
troduced to repeal the so-called Guertin 
Law, was heard March 5, before the 
Joint Legislative Insurance Committee 
and no one appeared to support the 
measure. On March 6, this committee re- 
ported the bill unfavorably. 
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J. Disability Plan 
Unsound, Says Pike 


POINTS TO R. I. EXPERIENCE 





Actuary of Life Insurance Association 
Sees Extension of Private Plans 


Soundest Method 





Disability benefits for New Jersey em- 
ployes under the state plan proposed in 
Assembly concurrent resolution 3, would 
and in some re- 


Albert Pike, Jr., 


be financially unsound 


spects unworkable, said 
actuary of Life Insurance Association of 
America, at a hearing before the New 
Jersey Commission on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Welfare last week at Trenton. 
The 1% wage tax on employes now go- 
ing to the unemployment compensation 
fund would be diverted to finance the 
program, 


Citing experience under the Rhode Is- 


land state plan, Mr. Pike pointed out 
that payments have recently been 
greater than income and the fund may 
shortly become bankrupt. Claim pay- 
ments to malingers had a large part in 
the unfavorable Rhode Island experi- 
ence, payments skyrocketing during 


summer months, in contrast to experi- 
ence under voluntary sickness insurance 
plans. 

Most existing plans, particularly those 
calling for fuil salary continuance dur- 
ing disability, would be forced to dis- 
continue, said Mr. Pike, although the 
proposed measure purports to allow ex- 
isting plans to continue. The proposal 
provides that any person benefited by a 
plan of salary continuation during dis- 
ability shall be penalized by loss of bene- 
fits in the state plan even though taxes 
have been paid by such person. On the 
other hand, not to provide such a pen- 
alty would make it possible for employes 


to receive more while sick than while 
working. 
Since the rate of sickness varies 


widely between employes in different es- 
tablishments, said Mr. Pike, the 1% tax 
for the state plan, even if it turned out 
to be sufficient on the average, must 
necessarily be insufficient in some cases 
and more than sufficient in others. 
There would be a tendency for private 
plans to be established where the rate 


of the employe sickness is low and a 
tendency to stay with the state plan 
where the rate of sickness is high. Mr. 


Pike proposed that instead of providing 
for a state insurance plan which would 
replace most of the private plans now 
existing, provide for the extension of 
private plans to those establishments 
presently without them. One way of do- 
ing this would be to require all em- 
ployers subject to unemployment com- 
pensation to provide, with their em- 
ployes sharing the cost, for a plan of 
non-occupational accident and_ sickness 
benefits, either insured or self-insured 
or, if the employer chooses to assume 
all the cost, carried merely as payments 
out of payroll. 


CLU Geasiinier pei 12 


The sixth annual seminar on current 
economic and social trends sponsored 
by the New York Chapter of CLU will 
be held April 12 at Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Herbert R. Coursen, Chapter 
president announced. es Ray, mana- 
cer for Metropolitan Life, is general 
chairman and will announce speakers 
later. 





EQUITABLE, IA. FEB. REPORT 

The greatest new business volume to 
be recorded in any February was at- 
tained last month by the field force of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, R. E. Fuller, 
agency vice president, announced. The 
February paid volume was $9,791,886, a 
gain of $5,306,670 or 118% over the same 
month of 1945. The total paid business 
for the first two months of 1946 was 


$17,847,999, an increase of $8,549,523 or 
over the corresponding period of 
last year, and 
February 
company. 


92% 


the greatest 
gain to be 


January- 
recorded by the 








Foreground: Harry E. Morrow and Mrs. Morrow. Standing—left to right: 
Lester Einstein, Clancy D. Connell, Graham C. Wells, Beatrice Jones, Lloyd Patter- 
son and Frank Mulligan. 


As told in The Eastern Underwriter last week, Harry Everts Morrow, former 
president of the Life Underwriters Association of New York City, was given a 
ae on his seventy-fifth birthday by Lester Einstein and Ben Salinger, gen- 
eral agents of Mutual Benefit, New York, with which agency he is associated. Sev- 
eral former presidents of the New York Association attended, two of whom have 
headed the Nationa! Association, Clancy D. Connell, now president, and Graham C. 


Wells. Mrs. Morrow was also a guest. 





O’Brien Agency Sets Record 


3erkshire Life’s general agency, ~~ 
B. O’Brien Agency, Inc., Albany, N. 
broke all company monthly paid Borde 
tion records for an individual agency in 
February with a paid volume of well over 
the million mark. The occasion of this 
outstanding monthly record was the cele- 
bration of “Jim’s Month” with a drive 
for new paid business marking James B. 
O’Brien’s entry into his twenty-fifth year 
as a Berkshire Life general agent. Fiftv- 
four Albany associates contributed paid 
life business. The James B. O’Brien 
Agency, Inc., also has the largest amount 
of life insurance in force in premium col- 
lections of any agency of the Berkshire 
Life. 


COLONIAL LIFE CONVENTION 

The Colonial Life Insurance Co., Jer- 
sey City, will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Virginia Beach, Va., the week 
of September 23. Approximately 300 
field representatives are expected to at- 
tend, in addition to home office officials. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL IN PHILA. 





Appoints R. Meade Smith and William 
A. Martin General Agents Suc- 
ceeding Hare & Chase 

Pacific Mutual Life announces the ap- 
pointment of R. Meade Smith and Wil- 
liam A. Martin as general agents in 
Philadelphia succeeding Hare & Chase, 
recently resigned. Previously in charge 
of Pacific Mutual business in the Hare 
& Chase organization, they are thor- 
oughly familiar with its management. 





EUGENE P. LOCKE DEAD AT 62 

Eugene P. Locke, 62, insurance lawyer 
and a director of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, died suddenly in his 
Dallas home, recently. Being graduated 
from the University of Texas in 1904, 
Mr. Locke joined his father’s law firm 
which was established in the late 
eighties. He devoted most of his time 
to insurance, banking and utility cases 
and had a private library of some 35,000 
volumes. 





John Hancock Has Many Father-Son Affiliations 


One business in which sons frequently follow in their father’s footsteps is life 
insurance, a fact which is decidedly a testimonial to the insurance business. Outstanding 


in this respect is the John 


Hancock where at least fifteen sons of fathers who are 
general agents of the company or were general agents are associated with the company.. 


The tollowing list gives the names of general agents of the company where there 


is a father and son relationship, 


Agency Location Present Gen. Agent 
Albany Floyd H. Chase 
saltimore Ernest J. Clark, Jr. 


Howard H. Cammack 
Charles W. Cammack, 
William M. Houze 
(Died Feb. 19, 1946) 
Sherman M. Strong 
Ralph W. Hoyer 


Charleston 
Chicago (H) 


Chicago (S) 
Columbus 


Henry S. Stout 
Harry S. Haskins 


Dayton 
Des Moines 


Detroit Charles A. Macauley 
Indianapolis Dan W. Flickinger 
Memphis Robert M. Gamble, Sr. 


Portland, Me. 
Providence 
Springfield 


Dwight Sayward 
Maurice H. Stearns 
Maynard E. Keiser 


and also the location of the agency: 


Name Relationship 
John F. Chase Son 
Ernest J. Clark Father 

Jr. Charles W. Cammack Father 


William M. Houze, Jr. Son 


Joseph H. Strong Father 
William E. Hoyer Son 

William E. Hoyer Father 
Henry A. Stout Father 


Harry S. Haskins, Jr. Son 


Fred H. Haskins Son 
Tames Haskins Son 
Warren Macauley Son 
Dan W. Flickinger, Jr. Son 
E. E. Flickinger . Father 


Robert M. Gamble Son 


Charles E. Sayward Father 
Gordon Stearns Son 
Clayton Keiser Son 


London Life Assets 
Made $21,946,600 Gai: 


CO’S 71ST ANNUAL _ REPOR’ 








Insurance in Force December 31, 1945, 
$1,133,059,000; Some Other Facts 
in Annual Statement 





The London Life at the end of 19 
had insurance in force of $1,133,059,00 
At the end of World War I the co: 
pany had only $60,000,000 life insuran 


in force. Robert H. Reid is managi 
director. 
The company’s 7lst annual repo 


says that new insurance issued in 1945 
amounted to $138,337,628, excluding 
annuities and revivals, an increase 
$21,554,589 over 1944. Assets amount to 
$226,229,331, an increase of $21,946,610 
for the year. Continuing the report says 
in part: 
Investment Profits 

Investment profits for the year were 
exceptionally large. A part of these was 
applied to write down the value of other 
securities and because of the non-re- 
curring nature of such profits, the bal- 
ance was added to the general invest- 
ment reserve. The investment reserves 
were increased to $9,000,000, allocated a 
follows: mortgage reserve $1,000,000, se- 
curities reserve yop and general 
investment reserve $7,000 

The sum of $6, 184,835" has been pro- 
vided for in the liabilities for all accru- 
ing profits to participating policyholders 
and for dividends payable to them in 
1946. Dividends are being maintained on 
the same scale during the present year. 

In determining the reserves required 
under its policies, the company uses the 
full net level premium basis with the 
assumption of future earnings of 3% 

Contingency reserves—Ordinary, In- 
dustrial and Group—total $2,000,000. 
After provision has been made for all 
obligations on the conservative basis in- 
dicated—including special mortgage and 
securities reserves, and dividends to 
policyholders for the coming year—the 
company holds $18,460,148 in surplus, 
general investment reserve and other 
contingency funds as additional safe- 
guards for policyholders. 





S. Royce Braman Dies 


S. Royce Braman, assistant auditor, 
Aetna Life, died last Sunday after hav- 
ing been ill since December, 1944, with 
heart trouble. 

He had been with the company more 
than forty years. Mr. Braman was a 
brother-in-law of Col. Howard P. Dun- 
ham, vice president, American Surety, 
and former Connecticut Commissioner 
of Insurance. 





DUNNING JOINS OCCIDENTAL 


Sydney S. Dunning, former assistant 
manager for Union Central Life in Phil- 
adelphia, will become home office supe: 
visor for Occidental Life of California 
V. H. Jenkins, vice president, announced 
With headquarters in Philadelphia, Mr 
Dunning will be in charge of Occiden- 
tal’s developments in agency building in 
the surrounding territory. Mr, Dunnin: 
has been in the life insurance busines 
for more than twenty years. 





JULY INVESTMENT SEMINAR 
The 1946 sessions of Life Office I]: 


vestment Seminar will be held at I: 
diana University School of Business 
Blommington, Ind., July 8-20. The semi 
nar is a product of American Life. Con 
vention and its financial section. Th 
1946 seminar will be limited to 100 regis 
trants. Registration fee is $200, an al 
expense charge, and includes room an 
board at dormitories of Indiana Unive: 
Sity. 





KIMBALL ASST. SUPERVISOR 

Thomas H. Kimball, Boston, has bee: 
appointed assistant district group super 
visor of the Travelers branch offices i! 
Boston and Worcester, Mass., Portland 
Me., Manchester, N. H., and Providenc« 
R. I., with headquarters in Boston. 
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Supreme Court Hears 
3, C. Premium Tax Case 


QUESTION CONSTITUTIONALITY 





>seph W. Henderson Appears for Pru- 
dential; Says South Carolina Statute 
Violates Commerce Clause 





Oral arguments were heard this week 
hy U. S. Supreme Court in Prudential 

Insurance Commissioner Benjamin of 
South Carolina. This is an appeal from 
final judgment of South Carolina Su- 
sreme Court involving the constitution- 
ality of certain sections of the code, 
acing a gross premium tax on foreign 
surance corporations and exempting 
smestic insurance companies. Consti- 
tionality of the Act was raised in be- 
ne violative of the commerce clause in 
view of the South-Eastern Underwriters 
decision. Appearing for Prudential was 
foseph W. Henderson. South Carolina 
Insurance Commissioner was represent- 
ed by T. C. Callison, D. W. Robinson 
and C. H. Foust. 

Not Challenging All Powers 

Mr. Henderson said Prudential was 
not challenging the power of the state 
to impose reasonable and non-discrimi- 
natory taxes, nor did it challenge the 
right of a state to subject companies to 
reasonable and non-discriminatory police 
regulations. Sole point in case, he said, 
was a discriminatory tax placed on inter- 
state business by South Carolina and 
exempting domestic business. 

Mr. Henderson told of the magnitude 
of The Prudential’s business and its po- 
sition in the industry. He said the com- 
pany does its business on a highly cen- 
tralized basis. Everything stems out 
from and is controlled by the board of 
directors and the executive officers from 
the home office in Newark. There is no 
one in the field who has any authority, 
except that which is given to him di- 
rectly from the home office in Newark. 
Even the matter of employing people 
and discharging them. The policy, which 
may come in through the mail or may 
be written by an agent in the field, goes 
through the great course of interstate 
commerce and the use of the facilities 
of interstate commerce, such as the 
postal, the telegraph, the mail and ex- 
press. In the year 1944 The Prudential 
spent approximately $1,270,000 for those 
services, approximately $351,000 for trav- 
cling expenses, some $475,000 in connec- 
tion with national advertising and some 
$900,000 for national radio programs. 


Continuous Chain of Interstate 
Transactions 
The writing of a Prudential policy is 
conducted throughout the country, Can- 
ada and Hawaii. That policy, written 
in any state or province, may start by 
‘lle agent getting the application; then 
inspection made of the risk in the 
tate, a physical examination made in 
‘ie state; then all of these things come 
back to the home office to the various 
lepartments. Every one of these things 
processed through the medical depart- 
‘nt, the underwriting department, 
rough the policy department, through 
records department and many other 
partments, a continuous chain of in- 
rstate transactions. 
The life insurance business is conduct- 
| on a national basis. The moneys that 
e collected by The Prudential from 
e particular premium go into a local 
ink account. They are then, each week, 
irawn to the home office and deposited 
515 banks scattered throughout this 
ountry, and the home office, under laws 
o' the State of New Jersey, makes the 
vestments for these companies and 
se investments, naturally, are scat- 
‘cred throughout the nation. 
_“Even if the few activities which 
he state might maintain were local in 


them from the interstate aspects, since 
they are local incidents of the continu- 
ous and indivisible stream of inter- 
course, managed and conducted primarily 
from the home office of the appellant 
in Newark,” said Mr. Henderson. 


The McCarran Act 


In discussing the McCarran Act Mr. 
Henderson said: “We feel that states 
that have adopted the non-discrimina- 
tory laws have certainly pointed out, as 
far as they are concerned, that this Act 
did not give them the right to have dis- 
criminatory taxation. It is always the 
desire of this Court to hold an act con- 
stitutional. The McCarran Act can be 
so held. In our opinion, when it is said 
that the states can continue to regulate 
and tax insurance companies, they meant 
tax and regulate within the confines of 
the Constitution, and we, therefore, feel 
that in this case South Carolina’s act is 
clearly discriminatory, violates the Con- 
stitution and should be declared invalid.” 

Mr. Henderson said that the Pruden- 
tial did not claim in proceedings that 
the states tax statutes are in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. “This 
Court, in the Lincoln National case,” he 
said, “has already adjudicated that ques- 
tion, but we say that is an entirely dif- 
ferent question that is before you here 
in the commerce laws.” 


Mass. Mutual Limits Age 70 


Further liberalizing its requirements, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life will now 
write insurance not to exceed $30,000 on 
men at rated ages 66 to 70, inclusive. 
Only first class risks will be accepted, 
and the service will be limited to the 
Ordinary Life plan, with annual pre- 
mium rates per $1,000 as follows: 


66 $100.60 
67 106.46 
68 112.74 
69 119.46 
70 126.66 


The number of risks that qualify for 
standard life insurance above age 65, 
the company said in its announcement, 
will be proportionately much smaller 
than at lower age levels. 





CATHERINE M. O’LEARY DEAD 

Miss Catherine M. O’Leary, chief 
examiner of the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Department, died March 12 after 
a long period of ill health. She had 
been with the Department for nearly 
forty years and since 1922 has been chief 
examiner. Her career as an official of 
the Department and her services to 
hundreds of insurance executives have 
made her one of the outstanding women 





Boileau’s Denver Talk 


Addressing a luncheon meeting of the 
Denver Association of Life Underwriters 
Wallis Boileau, Jr., second vice presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual, said if Americans 
do not maintain to some extent the 


thrift habits encouraged during war- 
time they will give the green light to 
dangerous and_ disastrous inflation. 
American savings during the war aver- 
aged $1 out of every $5 of national in- 
come, a backlog of tremendous purchas- 
ing power which has been built up. If 
an uncontrolled spending spree on the 
part of the public lets loose the flood- 
gates of this pent-up buying power 
without thrift controls the nation will 
face a hazardous economic future. He 
said insurance is helping to hold the 
anti-inflation line. 





NORTHERN LIFE CONVENTION 


Executive Vice President Irving 
“Morgan, Northern Life, Seattle, an- 
nounced the site and dates for the an- 
nual Tower Club meetings which are 
to be resumed this year. The home 
office city, Seattle, has been selected and 
the “home-coming” convention will be 
held during the week of July fifteenth, 





of the insurance departments of the from Monday through the following 
country. Saturday. 
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Group Limits Up to Commissioners 


Colonel Allyn, Chairman Life Committee, Comments on 
Differing Views; Agents and Non-Group Companies Feel 
Limits Should Be Placed on Scope and Amount 


One of the biggest questions before 
the life insurance business today is what 
limits are to be placed on the writing 
of Group insurance. This week every 
Insurance Commissioner received a draft 
of the proposed revised Group life 
definition, which represents months of 
work by the Commissioners and the 
companies, from Commissioner W. 
Ellery Allyn, of Connecticut, chairman 
of the Commissioners life insurance com- 
mittee. The draft is revised to include 
the changes adopted in principle at the 
Chicago meeting of the committee last 
month. 

“Hearings to date have made it clear,” 
said Colonel Allyn in a letter to the 
Commissioners, “that there are different 
views within the industry and no doubt 
among the Commissioners, as to the 
Group life definition. Some Group writ- 
ing companies favor a restricted defini- 
tion and other such companies favor a 
broad definition. Some non-Group com- 
panies feel that there has already been 
an unwarranted extension of Group 
life insurance and other non-Group com- 
panies feel that where the public inter- 
est is best served through the medium 
of Group life insurance, then Group 
life insurance should be permitted in 
that particular field. Representatives of 
the agents feel that perhaps Group life 
insurance is now being allowed to cut 
into the business of the agent and dam- 
age the American Agency System. which 
admittedly is the foundation of the life 
insurance business. 

Up to Each State to Decide 

“We might as well recognize in the 
beginning that these conflicting views 
cannot be entirely reconciled. The re- 
vised definition as drafted proposes a 
definition about which there is little 
difference of opinion and leaves to the 
particular state the decision whether 
Group life insurance should be extended 
in that state beyond the revised defini- 
tion. The Commissioners are opposed 
to or favor the further extension in a 
particular state of the definition, as. 
for instance, to include associations of 
employes or employers or to permit cov- 
erage of dependents of employes. 

“During the last vear and a half the 
Group writing companies, operating 
through a committee of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, have done 
a great deal of work in connection with 
the technical phases of the drafting of 
a new definition and new standard pro- 
visions. They presented to the Com- 
missioners last December a_ proposed 
definition, suggesting certain changes 
therein at the February meeting in 
Chicago. The proposed definition, which 
is followed to a very great extent in 
the revised definition enclosed herewith, 
recognizes the three types of grouns 
which are recognized in_ practically 
every one of the seventeen states which 
have Group life laws: that is, the em- 
ployer-employe groun, the debtor-cred- 
itor group and the labor union group. 
In addition, there is in the revised 
definition a fourth group which is mere- 
ly a combination of the emplover-em- 
ploye group and the labor union group, 
the difference being a technical one 
only in that the policy covering all of 
the employes or all of the members of 
the labor union is taken out by a trustee. 
Proposed Draft Does Not Enlarge Scope 
_ “This fact must be borne in mind: 
rhe adoption and the enactment of this 


proposed definition in the large number 
of states which do not now have Group 
life insurance laws will serve to restrict 
and not to enlarge the field of Group 
life insurance. Generally speaking, at 
the present time in these states which 
do not have any Group life definition 
the Group writing companies exercise 
a great deal of freedom, some of which 
will be taken away by the adoption of 
the proposed definition. 

“Tt does not appear that any inter- 
ested party contends that the generally 
recognized types of groups—employes, 
creditors and unions—should not be 
recognized in the revised definition. It 
would not be realistic if we failed to 
recognize these. 


Proposals on Policy Limits 


“The position of the non-Group com- 
panies has not yet been made entirely 
clear, but the representative of the life 
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agents has askedfor a $2,500 top limit 
on Group creditors insurance against 
the present limit in most states which 
have Group life laws of $10,000. The 
$2,500 limit or even the $5,000 limit sug- 
gested by others for Group creditors 
would withdraw this type of insurance 
from consideration as mortgage insur- 
ance, but perhaps there might be some 
limit on Group creditors insurance be- 
low the present generally recognized 


$10,000 limit. 


“This representative of the life agents 
also suggested some top limit on Group 
life insurance generally, without spe- 
cific recommendation as to what this 
limit should be. Up until recently the 
top limit has been $20,000 on a single 
life with this limit available only with 
very large groups. Now it is understood 
that with such large groups some com- 
panies will go as high as $35,000 or 
$40,000. Perhaps a $20,000 or $25,000 
top limit should be considered. 


SoME LIFE INSURANCE men still don’t 
believe in juvenile insurance. But we've 
yet to meet the salesman who doesn’t 
believe in taking the surest and quick- 
est road to his prospect's heart. 
That’s why some men who don’t 
enthuse about juvenile insurance never- 
theless use our Junior Estate policy 


approach. 


Occidental r 


We pay 


True, Junior Estate is our fifth big- 
gest seller in its own right, but it’s the 
additional insurance dads buy on their 
own lives after the Junior Estate ap- 
proach that reveals the amazing power 
of this idea. 

They say the surest road to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach. Don’t 
you believe it! 
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“The differences of opinion conceri- 
ing this Group life legislation revolve 
almost entirely around the definition: or 
in other words, how far Group lif 
insurance should be extended. There is 
relatively little difference of opinion 
concerning the standard provisions, al- 
though there have been many changes 
since the 1917 recommendations. A\I- 
most without exception, these chanves 
are in favor of the policyholder and the 
insured person and in most instances 
reflect desirable changes made in Group 
life statutes in various states or adopted 
by company practice.” 





Home Life Ass’t Manager 





WALTER F. IRVIN 


Appointed assistant manager in the Pitts- 
burgh agency of Home Life of New York, 
of which John H. Coles is manager, Wal- 
ter F. Irvin is in familiar territory as he 
is a native Pittsburgher and has been 11 
the selling field there for more than 
eighteen years. He has made an excellent 
record since joining Home Life in follov 
ing its Planned Estates methods. 


CURB EXCHANGE’S GROUP PLAN 

A comprehensive Group life insuranc: 
program for employes and partners © 
member firms of the New York Cur! 
Exchange Members Employers Asso 
ciation was announced by its presiden 
Mr. John A. Ludlow. 

The plan was designed by Johnso: 
& Higgins, employe benefit consultant 
and is insured through the Equitab! 
Life. It provides each employe with 
death benefit based on the amount 
his salary. There is no cost to thi 
employe for his insurance. The benefi' 
are provided entirely at the expense « 
each member firm. 








BERKSHIRE LIFE INCREASES_ 

Paid life business of Berkshire Li 
for the month of February, 1946 ii 
creased 85% over February, 1945. Pai 
life business for the months of Jan 
uary and February, 1946 increased 40° 
over corresponding period of 1945. 

The company has had thirty-six con 
secutive months of increased production 
over the corresponding months of pre 
vious years. 
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Life 


Underwriters Association Committee Reports — 





Agency Practices Committee Urges 
New Agreement on Recruiting 


Withdrawal of the Agency Practices 
\oreements with companies which had 
been adopted ten years ago is viewed 
wiih concern by the committee on 
acency practices of the National Asso- 
ciation, of which Jul B. Baumann, Hous- 
ton, is chairman. Reporting to the Na- 
tional Council at the Omaha meeting 
this week the committee recommended 
that the president of the association im- 
mediately issue an invitation to all com- 
pany organizations to join in early ac- 
tion to develop an industry-wide creed 
or code to take the place of the with- 
drawn agreement. The committee urges 
that steps be taken now so that such an 
instrument could be considered at the 
annual meeting in Cleveland, Septem- 
ber 9-13. 

The committee says it “fears that the 
hard-earned progress in the improve- 
ment of the quality of field representa- 
tives during the last decade is in danger 
of being lost because of mass and in- 
discriminate recruiting of new agents.” 
The committee believes it has “the right 
to look to management, both home office 
and field, for better screening methods 
for the induction of new recruits, better 
training program, more adequate super- 
vision and the establishment of higher 
standards of service to policyholders.” 

Recruiting Veterans 

The report continued: 

“In many sections of the country, 
there is great concern over what ap- 
pears to be indiscriminate recruiting of 
returning war veterans. It is the be- 
lief of the members of this committee 
that qualified veterans desiring to make 
life insurance a career should be wel- 
comed to this business. Our one con- 
cern, however, is that allowances avail- 
able under the G. I. Bill of Rights, as 
amended, will tempt management, both 
home office and field, to induct into our 
business persons who are not fitted for 
it and who, except for such allowances, 
would not be accepted. We do not be- 
lieve that our business should set up any 
special rules applicable only to returning 
veterans. We believe that proper over- 


all standards applicable to all persons 
inducted into our business should be set 
up and we propose the following for 
consideration: 

“1. The home office should carefully 
analyze the market possibilities in each 
of its agencies, consider the ability of 
its agency head and his assistants to 
select, train and supervise new agents, 
the time they have available for such 
work, etc., and fix definite top limits as 
to the number to be inducted in any 
agency within a given period. This 
might take the form of a limit as to the 
number that might be inducted in any 
one year, or it might be concerned only 
with the number in training at any one 
time. It is believed that in the interests 
of the insuring public, career underwrit- 
ers, field management, and the compan- 
ies themselves, some such limit should 
be assigned each agency. We do not 
accept the theory that this can be done 
only in agencies of the managerial type. 
It can be sold! 

“2. The home office should insist upon 
use in all cases of the most modern test- 
ing devices, and perhaps more than one, 
as a guide to selection of quality per- 
sonnel. While it is recognized through- 
out our business that these testing de- 
vices have done much to improve se- 
lection, it is believed that definite re- 
quirements as to the way in which they 
shall be used are desirable. A test com- 
pleted by an applicant with the aid of 
the agency head or supervisor, or com- 
pleted with the aid of family or friends 
as a result of its having been mailed to 
him or given to him to take home, can 
hardly be said to be indicative of the 
qualifications of the applicant. We be- 
lieve that the offer of a company to mail 
a testing form to a prospective applicant 
is not conducive to good selection. 

“3. The home office should assume 
full responsibility for seeing that ade- 
quate training materials are placed in 
the hands of their field managers and 
that such managers are shown how to 
use the material to the best advantage 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Compensation Committee for Vested 
Renewals After Five Years’ Service 


Vested renewals for the agent who re- 
mains with a company a definite num- 
ber of years, payment for servicing or- 
phaned policyholders, and a question if 
a broker should be paid full first year’s 
commissions and renewals except under 
the same conditions required of the 
agent, were among the matters dealt 
with in the report of agents’ compensa- 
tion committee at the National Associa- 
tion mid-year meeting at Omaha this 

:. Chairman of the committee is Al- 

{ C. Duckett, Los Angeles. 

‘vhen an agent leaves a company be- 

» having been connected with it for a 

nite number of years, the committee 

‘oses that renewals should accrue to 

‘md at the home office from which 

per service commissions should be 

|. It is unjust, says the report, to call 
an agent to service orphaned 
‘.cvholders given into his care because 
‘e agent left his company or moved 
™ the territory taking with him 
‘ested renewals upon this business. 
ay of the committee feel that it is 
‘ot proper that renewals be forfeited if 
agent remains with his company for 
,\© vears or more and still remains in 
‘he life insurance business although his 
company affiliation changed. 
To many it has seemed unjust that 





first year commissions and renewals be 
paid to a broker under conditions re- 
quiring no specific volume in order to 
earn these renewals,” said the commit- 
tee, “whereas the general agent or man- 
ager requires his own agent to meet a 
certain volume before allowing him his 
renewals. Definite attention should cer- 
tainly be given this important matter if 
the true career agent’s interest is to be 
protected.” 

Commission on Special Contracts 

Concerning commission on “special 
contracts” the report said: 

“The payment of a relatively lower 
rate of commission upon the so-called 
‘special contracts’ has been a matter of 
concern to us inasmuch as there is no 
actuarial mortality data to give sub- 
stance to the justification that these 
policies may be written at a substan- 
tially lower rate than the Ordinary 
policy. Many of our committee feel that 
when a company operating on a mutual 
plan adopts rates for a special policy, 
which policies are loaded differently 
from its regular forms and when in ad- 
dition the special policy is sold on a 
commission basis materially less than is 
paid on regular forms, discrimination 
against the policyholder and danger to 
the commission structure of the agent 
may develop. The same thinking may be 


applied to many of the new contracts 
which are being issued on the endow- 
ment plan. In many of these forms 
agents’ commissions are now being dras- 
tically reduced.” 

Majority opinion of the membership 
of the National Association is in favor 
of bringing agents under Social Security 
and the committee said any extension 
to cover the commission agents should 
be on the basis of his being a self- 
employed person. 


The committee feels it is not its func- 
tion to outline definite terms of an 
agents’ compensation plan but states: 
“what we wish particularly to emphasize 
is the philosophy which should guide the 
thinking in the formulation of the com- 
mission plan; namely, the philosophy 
that the career agent should be paid for 
work well done and that vested renewals 
should not go to that agent’ who leaves 
the company prematurely or who leaves 
the business.” 


Taxation Committee Urges Removal 


Of Discrimination Against Insurance 


There should be a re-examination at 
the earliest possible moment of the fields 
in which the Federal Government and 
the states may properly levy taxes, in 
the opinion of the Federal law and legis- 
lation committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of which Judd C. Benson, Cin- 
cinnati, is chairman. A return to the 
concept of taxation for revenue only was 
urged by the committee in its report at 
the mid-year meeting at Omaha. 

“Both the Federal Government and 
the states levy death taxes,” said the 
committee’s report. “Administration of 
the Federal estate tax is complicated 
and the percentage of the tax to total 
revenue is relatively small. It is possible 
that a thorough study of this subject 
might make advisable the action pro- 
posed by the Senate finance committee 
in 1926, namely, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment withdraw entirely from this 
field and leave such taxation to the 
states. The least that should be done 
is to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
so that estate tax liability may be ascer- 
tained in a simple computation pursuant 
to a schedule of rates and credits com- 
prehended within one section of the 
code.” 

Proceeds Taxation 

On taxation of proceeds the report 
said in part: “Transfers of insurance 
policies are not excluded from gift tax 
liability but are treated like transfers 
of other property and premiums there- 
after paid by the transferrer, to the ex- 
tent that they exceed the statutory ex- 
clusion, are subjected to gift tax. Hav- 
ing borne the transfer tax imposed 


upon gifts there is no sound reason for 
discriminating against insurance pro- 
ceeds by requiring that they be added 
thereafter to gross estate in measuring 
estate tax. An irrevocable designation 
of a beneficiary and an irrevocable as- 
signment of a policy both give rise to 
gift tax. After such transfers the value 
attaching thereto should no more be in- 
cluded in the estate of the transferrer 
than the value of other property which 
has been irrevocably assigned.” 

“Present income tax rates are so hich 
that it is impossible for a person in the 
so-called middle brackets to accumulate 
out of income an estate which will yield 
an amount at retirement which would 
amount to even a small percentage of the 
income paid under a sound pension or 
retirement plan. The _ discrimination 
which is inherent in this situation should 
be rectified by allowance of proper de- 
ductions before income tax rates are 
reduced. 

“There are now pending in the House 
of Representatives two bills presented by 
Congressmen Goodwin and Wickersham, 
both of which would grant a deduction 
for life insurance premiums in connec- 
tion with Federal Income tax returns. 
Senator Langer recently introduced in 
the Senate a bill which would provide 
a direct credit against the tax for pre- 
miums paid on insurance in the amount 
of $5,000 on the life of the taxnavyer. It 
is not believed that this Association 
should advocate a credit against the tax, 
but we do believe that it is socially de- 
sirable to encourage individuals to pro- 
vide protection against the hardships.” 


Fine Work of Field Force in War 
Financing Told by Chairman Spence 


Tribute to the work of about 50,000 
life insurance men and women through- 
out the country who participated in the 
war financing program was paid by Eber 
M. Spence, chairman of the national 
War savings committee, in reporting to 
the mid-year meeting of the National 
Association at Omaha this week. A let- 
ter of appreciation was received from 
Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. Vin- 
son. 

“At the end of 1941 there were some 
700,000 employes buying bonds at the 
rate of $5,000,000 a month,” said Chair- 
man Spence. “By the middle of 1945, 
just before the end of the war with Ger- 
many, there were over twenty-seven and 
one-half million people buying bonds at 
the rate of over $500,000,000 a month, 
an increase of 100 times. 

“This was the greatest adventure of 
thrift in. the history of man and to a 
great extent its activity stemmed di- 
rectly from the activities of the mem- 
bers of the Underwriters Association. 
Surveys show that over 60% of all 
the E bonds sold were sold through 
the Payroll Savings Plan, and while it 
is difficult to know just how much of 
this money should be credited to the 
efforts of the life underwriters, we can 


take pride and satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that ours was the major contribu- 
tion toward that effort.” 

Some Outstanding Records 

Citing some of those who took an ac- 
tive part in the work, the committee re- 
port said: 

“Gale F. Johnston, who was one of 
our own members at the time the war 
savings financing program was launched, 
was its first field director; William H. 
Andrews, Jr., the past president of our 
National Association during whose admin- 
istration the organized field forces were 
marshalled to do this herculean job and 
who continued throughout the years to 
make it our number one war time en- 
deavor on the home front; Clifford H. 
Orr, trustee of the National Association 
and who, until recently, was responsible 
for and headed the NALU War Bond 
Flying Squadron which toured the coun- 
try during the Seventh Loan; Wilfrid 
FE. Jones of our National Association ex- 
ecutive staff who from the beginning 
cuided from headquarters the organiza- 
tion of our state and local committees 
all over the country and who was a 
member of the Flying Squadron; Eber 
M. Spence, payroll savings chairman for 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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War Financing 
(Continued from Page 11) 

the state of Indiana and chairman of the 

National Association’s Committee in the 

Victory Loan and also a member of the 

Flying Squadron; L. V. Drury, NALU 

state chairman for Pennsylvania and a 

member of the Flying Squadron. These 

six men were all ‘dollar a year men,’ 
and they performed throughout all eight 
war loan drives. My colleagues and I in 
the War Finance Division looked upon 
them as members of our Treasury De- 
partment staff. 

“Others who rendered remarkable 
service were George Huth of Chicago 
who performed one of the finest jobs 
in the payroll savings field in the whole 
country and who practically gave up his 
business for the cause; Herbert H. Die- 
ter as payroll chairman in Ohio devel- 
oped that great industrial state; Jonas 
Touchstone who organized and devel- 
oped southern California; Roderick Pir- 
nie, trustee of the National Association 
who labored long in the cause and who 
was the Treasury War Finance chair- 
man for the state of Rhode Island; Gene 
Reilly, state payroll chairman for Penn- 
sylvania: William B. Stormfeltz, Na- 
tional Association chairman and pay- 
roll savings chairman for Delaware; 
Lester O. Schriver, National Associa- 
tion’s War Bond chairman for Illinois. 
All of these men were leaders in our As- 
sociation. 

“Special recognition is also due the 
National Association’s state chairmen, 
whose names appear at the head of this 
report, who were responsible for organ- 
izing the life underwriters in their re- 


spective states and developing and pro- 
moting the various drives. Then there 
are, of course, the thousands of county 


and local leaders who are life insurance 
men and women working in the grass 
roots and who performed a magnificent 
piece of work. It would be impossible 
to mention all of them by name.” 


New York Life Personnel 
Lauded for War Bond Sales 


New York Life employes and agents 
were lauded for their achievements in 
the company’s Victory Bond campaign 
at a luncheon at Waldorf-Astoria Tues- 
day addressed by George L. Harrison, 
president of the company who served as 
a special consultant to Secretary of War 
Stimson during the war years. 

Special tribute was paid to 41 New 
York Life men and women who died in 
the service of their country. There were 
2,039 employes and agents of the com- 
pany in the armed forces. 

Cited for outstanding achievements in 
the Victory Bond campaign were Mr. 
Henry Struthwolf and Mr. Edward Clem- 
mons of the company’s Surrender Value 
Division, each of whom was credited 
with 70,729 individual bond sales during 
the drive. Among others given awards 
for leading sales records in the drive 
were Mr. Vincent Brandreth and Mr. 
Arthur Mandell of the Surrender Value 


Division, each with 40,139 sales; Mr. 
Irving D. Burstein of the Investment 
Law Department, 36,252 sales; Mr. Ed- 


ward T. McCaffrey of the Investment 
Law Department, 32,600 sales; and Mr. 
Arthur McCullough, Surrender Value 
Division, 32,337 sales. Miss Virginia 
Spalding, of the Surrender Value Divi- 
sion, with 30,000 sales, was New York 
Life’s leading saleswoman in the Vic- 
tory Loan drive. 

More than 3,500 employes and agents 
of the company in New York City sold 
1,077,061 bonds for $235,559,332 in this 
campaign, and their total for the seven 
War Bond drives and the Victory Loan 
was 1,751,480 cash sales for $529,908,699. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SCHOOL 

The Mutual Benefit Life opened its 
third post-war home office school in the 
company’s programming training—called 
the analgraph. The March school is 
directed by Edward C. Hawes, CLU, 
director of education, assisted by P. M. 
Ryan, Minneapolis; B. Knapp, Des 
Moines; P. Conklin, Washington, D. C. 





Goal of 45,000 Members 


Membership of National Association 
of Life Underwriters at the close of 
last year totaled 40,294, William S. 
Leighton, chairman of the membership 
committee, reported to the mid-year 
meeting in Omaha this week. At the 
present rate of gain the membership 
should reach the association’s goal of 
45,000 by June 30, Mr. Leighton said. 





Agency Practices 
(Continued from Page 11) 


of the new agent. This implies the ne- 
cessity for a training department in the 
home office and in many cases the prep- 
aration or purchase and adoption of 
proper training materials. Furthermore, 
training schedules are necessary but are 
not provided in many instances, 

“4, Adequate and continuing supervi- 
sion is necessary to guide the new agent 
to success. While in most instances this 
is the job of field management, it is still 
the responsibility of the home office to 
see that it is given. Authority may be 
delegated ; responsibility cannot be dele- 
gated. We believe that the final respon- 
sibility for adequate supervision rests 
with the home office, regardless of 
whether it operates on the general 
agency or the managerial plan. 

“5. Rigid standards of performance 
should be set up by the home office and 
strictly adhered to by field management. 
Even with wholehearted compliance with 
the first four of these points, some ill- 
equipped and poorly qualified persons 
will be brought into the business. These 
should be eliminated at the earliest pos- 
sible moment after their lack of quali- 
fication for the business is ascertained.” 
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Train Schedules Arranged for Trip to 
NAIC Meeting in Portland, Ore. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at Portland, Ore., is scheduled for June 
9 to June 13 inclusive. Albert N. Butler, 
vice president of Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc., has agreed to arrange transporta- 
tion for those insurance people who 
contemplate leaving New York to at- 
tend this meeting. Mr. Butler’s address 
is 92 William Street, and the telephone 
number is Whitehall 4-7622. 

The initial suggestion made is that as 
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The quality of a life insurance company 
depends in a large measure upon the 
quality of its field force. 


Union Mutual takes pride in the career 
life underwriters who are qualified to’ 
offer its complete protection—life and 
noncancellable sickness and accident 
insurance—for these men have been care- 
fully selected to uphold the traditions of 
a company grown strong through 98 years 
of faithful service to policyho ders. 
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many as possible leave New York on 
one of the New York Central’s afternoon 
trains, preferably the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, at 5:30 p.m., Wednesday, June 5. 
arriving in Chicago at 9:30 a.m., Thurs- 
day, June 6, giving a full day in Chi- 
cago before leaving for Portland on one 
of the following trains: 

Union Pacific Railroad—Portland Rose 
—leaving Chicago 8:15 p.m. Thursday, 
June 6 and arriving in Portland at 7:30 
a.m. on Sunday, June 9. 

Northern Pacific Railroad — North 
Coast Limited—leaving Chicago Thurs- 
day, June 6 at 10:45 p.m. and arriving at 
Portland, Sunday, June 9, at 7:55 a.m. 

Great Northern Railroad — Empire 
Builder—leaving Chicago Thursday, June 
6 at 11:15 p.m. and arriving at Portland, 
Sunday, June 9, at 7:35 a.m. 

hey are trains with excellent accom- 
modations. They leave Chicago every 
day at the times given above. 

The Union Pacific’s “City of Port- 
land” leaves Chicago only every six 
days and the schedule provides for de- 
partures on May 28, June 4 and June 10 
at 6 p.m., arriving in Portland two days 
later at 9:45 am. Those desiring to 
travel on this particular train would 
have to leave New York on May 27, 
June 3 or June 9, and would arrive at 
Portland early on May 30, June 6 or 
June 12 respectively. - 

A later announcement will be made 
concerning airplane travel from New 
York to Portland. 

Early arrangements are essential in 
order that the railroads may be able to 
plan for the best accommodations pos- 
sible. 


Calif. Health Bills Signed 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
has signed the three bills which will pu 
into effect in his state a system of sta! 
compulsory sickness insurance bas 
upon California’s unemployment inst 
ance fund. Private A. & H. compan: 
opposed their passage. 

All employes paying the stipulated 1!’ 
unemployment tax are to be cover 
for a limited number of weeks each y: 
under the new law. However, the fou 
dation measure, SB 40, was amended 
allow private carriers to cover their ¢ 
ployes under Group policies and t! 
meet the new requirements. 

_SB 126 and AB 58, the two other bi! 
signed, were supplementary measur¢s 
the first to provide the necessary appr 
priation to administer the plan and i 
latter to provide for appeals to the courts 
in event the Federal Social Securiy 
Board questions the use of the |" 
unemployment contribution for st 
broader purposes. 
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New York Life Names 
‘wo Medical Directors 


50 ASSOCIATE DIRECTORS 








AL 
Chief Medical Director Dr. William 
ait Announces Many Promotions 
and Additions to Department 
-w York Life has announced promo- 
tions, and the return from military and 
nayal service, of a number of members 


under the 


of its medical department, : 
chief 


direction of Dr. William Bolt, 
medical director. 

Dr, Roscoe W. Pratt and Dr. William 
D. Heaton have been appointed medical 
directors. Dr. Pratt joined the company 
as a physician in 1923, and was _pro- 
moted to medical supervisor in 1924 and 
to assistant medical director in 1934, Dr. 
Heaton has been with New York Life 
since 1922. He became medical super- 
visor in 1924 and assistant medical di- 
rector in 1934. 

New associate medical directors are 
Dr. Ivan C. Lawler and Dr. Edson E. 
Geitman, Dr. Lawler became an examiner 
for the company in 1922, was appointed 
a member of the medical board in 1927, 
a medical supervisor in 1931 and as- 
sistant medical director in 1937 Dr. Get- 
man, who recently returned to the com- 
pany following service as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Medical Corps, 
started aS an examiner in 1927, joined 
the medical board in 1929, became a 
medical supervisor in 1934 and assistant 
medical director in 1937. Three assistant 
medical directors recently appointed are 
Dr. Edward M. Freeland, Dr. Donald R. 
Auten and Dr. Albert H. Faber. 

Dr. Robert R. Gillespy and Dr. How- 
ard L. Houge have been appointed 
members of the medical board. 





Henry W. Persons Appointed 
Mutual Manager at Chicago 





HENRY W. PERSONS 


futual Life of New York has ap- 
pomted Henry W. Persons to succeed 
the late Gifford T. Vermillion as mana- 
ger of the Chicago agency headed by the 
r, the agency to be known as the 

Persons agency. 
i May, 1945, Mr. Persons was made 
‘ger of a newly formed agency in 


( having been a training assist- 


in "the home office of Mutual Life 
(he two years previous. He had been 
ict manager at Los Angeles before 
', having served Mutual Life in 

ornia with outstanding success 

1934. Attending installation cere- 
ies in Chicago was Alexander E. 
rson, executive vice president of 
‘ompany. 


SAARLES E. CLEETON HONORED 
harles E, Cleeton, general agent at 

; Angeles for Occidental Life of Cali- 
‘ornia, was the guest of honor at a re- 
ut luncheon marking his twenty-fifth 
‘sary with the company. 





Denda’s Office Leader of 
Union Mutual Life in 1945 


The branch office maintained for 
Union Mutual Life in New York by 
Michael J. Denda led the company in 
paid-for business in 1945, making the 
fourth consecutive year of leadership. 
The production last year amounted to 
slightly more than $3,000,000 excluding 
annuities. 





ORRIN S. SPENCER DEAD 


Orrin Samuel Spencer, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Connecti- 
cut, died March 10. He was prominent 
in Hartford and belonged to numerous 
clubs there. He belonged to a ski club 
in Hartford and one in New Hampshire. 
He was a veteran of World War I and 
had been chairman of the Governor’s 
Wartime Recreation committee. 





BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 


Ten fieldmen from six agencies of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines were in 
attendance at the district sales training 
school held in Denver recently. The 
school was under the direction of T. H. 
Tomlinson, manager of sales promotion, 
assisted by Roy A. Frowick. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL MANAGER 


Horace S. Ebert has been appointed 
manager of the Reading agency of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life succeeding the late 
Paul Fleisher. Entering the life insur- 
ance business a few years ago, Mr. 
Ebert rose to the position of assistant 
manager of the Pottstown agency of 
another life insurance company. 





OCCIDENTAL’S RECORD GAINS 


Occidental Life of California broke 
all records in written Ordinary in its 
life department in February with $16,- 
679,922 applied for business. February 
totals exceeded January, best previous 
month in the company’s history. 





NEW YORK ORDINARY SALES 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York announced that 
the estimate of total Ordinary sales in 
New York City for January 1946 is 
$97,780,000 which compares with $73,- 
808,000 reported for January of last year. 





DOMINION LIFE CHANGES 
Dominion Life of Waterloo, Ont., has 
appointed I. J. Klinck an assistant sec- 
retary and K. S. Rabb as manager of 
the mortgage department. 








“1 AXMoPRSZO 
| BUY BANKERS LIFE 
DAMOoPOSRT2¢ 
RPD@LMO 


ponies Wet 








“My boy talked me into putting that second line in— 


he’s in the insurance business! 


” 


Bankerslifemen 
Recognize Opportunity 


There is no record of a Bankerslifeman having gone quite as 


far as the picture above indicates . . . but every one of them is 


trainea to recognize opportunity—wherever it exists. Furthermore, 


their training has shown them how to use opportunity to serve 
their clientele well and faithfully. The well-rounded training which 
teaches a high order of service as well as intelligent prospecting 


results in helping Bankerslifemen keep in good balance. 


Success stems from this kind of balance . . 


. makes Bankers- 


lifemen the sort of insurance underwriters you like to meet as 


friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


That’s why, throughout 


our company, we enjoy our share in helping all Bankerslifemen 


keep in good balance. 


Bankers 17/e COMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 








Continental Assur. to 
Build 600 Residences 


HOUSING PROJECT IN_ ELGIN 





Asked by Governor Green to Help Solve 
Acute Housing Shortage 


in Illinois 





The Continental Assurance, Chicago, 
has purchased a tract of 123 acres in 
Elgin, Ill, for a housing project. Roy 
Tuchbreiter, president of the Contin- 
ental Companies, says project will get 
under way immediately. Two hundred 
homes to range in price from $8,000 to 
$9,000, with all improvements, are to be 
completed in the initial stage with 400 
homes to be built later. 

Governor Dwight Green had urged the 
Continental Companies to spearhead a 
movement to get life companies in the 
state to lend active support to the ef- 
fort to relieve the housing shortage for 
returning veterans. 

The Governor’s request read: While I 
propose that the state administration 
shall do everything in its power to pro- 
vide a prompt and effective solution to 
the acute housing shortage which exists 
in Illinois and is causing such hard- 
ship to returning veterans. I realize 
that the situation will only be solved 
when private enterprise is enabled to 
build the permanent homes the people 
want. There has, as you know, been 
much discussion of the possibility of 
insurance companies investing their 
funds in the building of private homes. 
Certainly, if such projects can provide 
a sound investment of insurance funds 
they would constitute a real public serv- 
ice. Therefore, I would like to ask you, 
as the head of one of the largest finan- 
cial institutions in the state, to explore 
the possibility of what might be done 
along this line.” 

Selection of Elgin as site of the first 
projects under consideration reflects the 
opinion that Elgin and the Fox River 
Valley have an especially bright indus- 
trial future not yet given full recogni- 
tion, said President Tuchbreiter. 


Dewey’s Safety Proposals 


To decrease the number of accidents 
within New York State, Governor 
Dewey has sent a message to the state 
legislature outlining the recommenda- 
tions of a safety conference held in 
Albany recently. 

Amendments to vehicle and_ traffic 
laws recommended would, if favorably 
acted upon, provide for: re-examination 
of motor vehicle operators who are ac- 
cident repeaters or who persistently 
violate laws having to do with moving 
traffic; fixed speed limit of fifty miles 
an hour; periodic inspection of motor 
vehicles under a_ state-owned station 
system; bus-type vehicles used in trans- 
porting children to and from school re- 
quired to be uniformly and distinctively 
marked and painted, and equipped front 
and rear with flashing red lights. Other 
recommendations would authorize the 
use of a “walk” indication on traffic con- 
trol signals to facilitate safe street cross- 
ings; give local authorities greater con- 
trol over pedestrian traffic; require 
State Traffic Commission to impose such 
rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to insure safer pedestrian movement 
on state highways. The final recom- 
mendation would provide for the estab- 
lishment, within the Executive Depart- 
ment, of a division of safety to conduct 
a continuous, fully integrated program 
of highway safety. 


NAMED BY BALTIMORE LIFE 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of John R. 
Rush as staff superintendent at Butler, 
Pa. Mr. Rush joined the company as an 
agent in Washington, Pa., in 1 











James R. Mantler, assistant general 
agent, Stevenson Agency, Berkshire 
Life, Pittsburgh, recently marked his 


twenty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany. 
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Natural Prospecting 

Is Selling Friends 
FOLEY ADDRESSES N. Y. GROUP 
Supervisors Told Anyone Who Cannot 


Sell His Friends Will Not Stay 
in the Business Very Long 








Natural prospecting is selling your 
friends, your friends’ friends and your 
acquaintances, Timothy W. Foley, gen- 
eral agent, State Mutual Life, told the 
members of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, at a 
luncheon meeting this week. Basing an 
opinion on his own person: al production, 
information taken from his company's 
books and those of the Sales Research 
3ureau, Mr. Foley remarked that any 
agent who cannot sell life insurance to 
his friends will not stay in the business 
very long. “These three sources,” he 
said, “reveal that 70% of sales are 
made to people with whom there is some 
degree of acquaintanceship.” Further 
analyzing the results of successful 
agents, Mr. Foley said that you will find 
that they are acquainted with the pros- 
pect or with a friend of the prospect. “It 
is obvious that a program for becoming 
favorably known to people is of great 
importance to the agent,” he continued. 
“He needs to convert strangers into 
friends, and if he can do it prior to the 
sale, so much the better. 

“Friends are not made ina day, nor 
with a single communication. Friend- 
ship in business is a slow process, but a 
sure one. Friendship, when it is mul- 
tiplied to cover the friendly road to the 
heart of many, is known as ‘good will’ 
in modern merchandising. Good will is 
the most important factor for every 
producer. 

Hesitate to Solicit Friends 

“The reason why so many agents hesi- 
tate to solicit their neighbors or close 
friends may be expressed in one or more 
of the following heard statements: I 
don’t want to take advantage of friend- 
ship in order to force by business upon 
those with whom I am closely associ- 
ated; I'll let my friends know I am in 
the business, if they want insurance, 
they know where to find me; I’m 
afraid my friends will resent having me 
approach them) particularly in the be- 
ginning. 


“To those agents who have made 
such statements I have frequently put 
the following question. Suppose that in- 


stead of selling life insurance you were 
selling stocks, bonds, real estate, cash 
registers, or memberships in a new ath- 
letic club, would you go to your friends 
then? In probably more than half the 
cases the producer will admit that if he 
were selling something other than life 
insurance, he would not feel the same 
way about it. What a commentary upon 
our marketing methods. Here is an ab- 
solutely unique form of financial service 
for which there is no substitute under 
the sun and something which almost 
everyone in the world needs. 

“There is fun and freedom in friendly 
selling. There is not tension in it; no 
sense of being responsible for what a 
prospect will or will not do. Friendly 
selling is not for the purpose of getting 
orders but for the purpose of improving 
the conditions of those who buy. In 
contrast, how baffling and frustrating 
pressure selling is. An individual who 
sells life insurance renders a very valu- 
able and worthwhile service and whom 
could he best serve but his friends.” 

Commenting on the importance of 
prestige building, Mr. Foley said that 
prestige is the thing that takes you out 
of the ranks of “just another life insur- 
ance man” and makes you a trusted 
friend, a man whose advice is listened to 
with respect. To build prestige Mr. 
Foley recommended the following: Be- 
long to the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and be active; watch your personal 
appearance; spend some money on good 
advertising; own ample life insurance; 
cultivate influential people and travel 
with successful people; secure testimo- 
nial letters from your clients; be proud 
of the institution of life insurance: al- 
ways be positive and dignified about life 
insurance. 





LAIRD BACK WITH NATIONAL 
Morton A. Laird has returned to the 
National Life of Vermont after an ab- 


sence of two and a quarter years in the 
United States Navy, and he has as- 
sumed the new Official status as asso- 
ciate actuary, to which he was elected 
at the last annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of the company. He had previ- 
ously been assistant actuary since 1942. 
In the war Mr. Laird was trained as an 
aerial navigator and after a brief period 
of duty on the west coast he was as- 
signed to the Navy Department in 
Washington. 


Hear Alvin E. Hanson 


Alvin E. Hanson, Farmers & Traders 
Life, addressed the Syracuse Life Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association 
at the March meeting, at the Chamber 
of Commerce, Syracuse, N. Y. His re- 
marks were a review of management 
necessities, both in recruiting and later 
supervision and he laid particular stress 
to the compromise of management with 
medicore production. 

President Edward W. Shaffer asked 
for a report of the committee on 
changes and revision in the constitution 
and by-laws of the association. 


JOIN MANHATTAN LIFE AGENC y 

Percy A. Peyser, general agent of 
Manhattan Life, in New York City, hs 
announced that his son, Peter A. Peys>+, 
has joined the agency, as a personal p:5- 
ducer and as brokerage supervisor, |. <- 
cently released from service, he gra‘: 
ated from Colgate University in Dece:- 
ber, 1942, and went immediately into / ‘ec 
Army where he served with Nine:y- 
ninth and First Infantry Divisions «; 
attained the rank of staff sergeant. ‘Je 
was overseas fifteen months and s; 
eight months in combat. 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 
TOPS TWO BILLIONS 


102nd ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 





°erccccccoc5c5e5eewrcwerr ree ee ¢ — The “Highlights” shown in the panel speak for themselves. 
e . . 
b ~ rhe Company had an outstanding year in every respect. In- 
- HIGHLIGHTS OF 1945 © _ surance owned by policyholders in the New England Mutual 
« e and new insurance purchased have broken all previous records, 
° (All figures as of Dec. 31) * and assets and surplus have reached new high levels. 
e e 
e Total Insurance in Force......... $2,030,000,000 
% Increase of $133,000,000 over last year. . New England Mutual’s consistent growth and 
° New Life Insurance Issued....... .$ 190,000,000 ° steadfast protection to its policyholders 
e 12% more than in 1944, and an all-time high. ° through the wars and depressions of a century 
5 Mortality Experience ........... 48% 5 
ss of that expected according to tabular rate. i In Following Assets were 
(Includ fatalities, which ted 
A ‘> 18% a ae oly eo e  1843...Organization of the Company ............. $ 50,000 
® © 648... War with Mexico «occ... csineesecsc tice ari 280,000 
7 Rei 42. ui eee ee .$ 778,616,000 i 1865...Depression of '57 and then Civil War ...... 3,450,000 
.~ Increase of $88,000,000 over last year. e MOTO. «ORT ORSION OS F745 0:6is-000.5 8 aepieesive essa ses 14,000,000 
© “Ns. asses nceeeakascaee $ 728,674,000 ° 1898. ..Depression of '93 and War with Spain ...... 26,000,000 
° Includes poli df ° 
“ decal of tie senda anek’ mained & 1918...Depressions of '07 and '14, and World War 1! 89,000,000 
+ 511,100,000 for 1946 dividends. ¢ 1929...Great Post-war Boom .................. .. 236,000,000 
* Total Surplus Funds ............ $ 49,942,000 °  1940...Decade of Depression ....... cetvestevsens UMNO 
° Increase of $7,934,000. ° 
e ° 1945...World War Il ....... SP re «+++ 778,000,000 
e 
. MAJOR INVESTMENT HOLDINGS ; 
? 

* _U. S. Government Bonds. . .$237,349,000 30.5%  ° WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
e e 
e Railroad Bonds ........... 145,558,000 18.7 e Think this over. People save for life insurance by making 
* Public Utility Bonds....... 141,995,000 18.2 ¢ yearly payments, and in each year the dollar has a different 
4 ma ' ° commodity purchasing value, some years high, some years 

e 
ee ne. Heer eee a Ts . low. Thus, as you save, you are using average dollars. 
e Industrial Bonds ......... 54,322,000 7.0 ° And when your investment matures, whether by deat!) 
°* Preferred and Common * or at retirement, you or your beneficiaries may receive the 
; i ae 38,121,000 4.9 principal amount in one sum or in regular instalments. I! 
o Cie SAS, 33,909,000 4.4 . _ the latter, your monthly check will in some years buy mor: 
e e goods, in other years less... but always your investment wil! 
© Copy of Aunetl Raper? e be paying you out in average dollars. 
< = moist cae wide - Thus life insurance levels off the hills and valleys o! 
. - booms and depressions. What better safeguard could any 
eceeoeoeveoeeeoeeeee e 3 eee family have? 
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Pension, Disability 
Changes in Bell Plans 


$50 MONTHLY PENSION MINIMUM 





Te'ephone Employes and Dependents 
Got $21,483,000 in Death and Dis- 
ability Benefits During 1945 





»r thirty-three years the Bell tele- 
ne system has had a plan for em- 
plo: res’ pensions, disability benefits and 
de:.th benefits. Several amendments to 
the plan were made effective January 1, 
These amendments included an in- 
se from $30 a month to $50 a month 
n the minimum pension provisions of 
plan; the continuation of disability 
sions as long as employes are pre- 
ed by disability from resuming ac- 
service with their companies; mak- 
mandatory death benefits to limited 
sses of surviving dependents of re- 
| employes which formerly had been 
ntirely on a discretionary basis; and 
veral other changes which liberalized 
tr atment in certain types of cases. 
Payments under the plan are provided 
without any direct or indirect cost to 
the employes and apply alike to all who 
become eligible according to their ages, 
lengths of service and rates of pay. All 
payments under the plan, except service 
pensions, are made directly by the com- 
panies. Service pensions are paid from 
pension trust, funds which are provided 
for by accruing in advance, on an ac- 
tuarial basis, amounts paid into such 
pension trust funds by the companies 
and devoted irrevocably to service pen- 
sion purposes only. 
Size of Pension Trust Funds 


The pension trust funds of the Bell 
System Companies, including the West- 
ern Electric Co. and the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, amounted to $604,209,000 at 
the end of 1945. Pension accruals added 
to the trust funds during the year 
amounted to approximately $72,247,000, 
or 6.1% of the payroll. Certain of the 
companies made payments into their 
trust funds in 1945 in addition to their 
pension accruals, such payments amount- 
ing to $12,295,156. Pension disbursements 
from the trust funds during the year 
were $12,993,000. At the end of the 
year, there were 9,756 men and 5,430 
women, or a total of 15,186, on the serv- 
ice pension payrolls. 

Other payments made under the plan 
to about 90,000 employes and dependents 
of employes in 1945 were: 

Sickness Disability 


TO motes ee s 


Do 


BERONE Saka cesarean acs $17,131,000 
\ccident Disability 

Cr] a irs 922,000 
Death Benefits .......... 2,811,000 
Disability Pensions ..... 619,000 

POtGR ics cant oeeucass $21,483,000 





Agency Management Schools 
The 1946 Schools in Agency Manage- 
ment, sponsored by the Life Insurance 
\gency Management Association, have 
been scheduled for the following dates 
and locations: April 22-May 3, Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado, California; June 10- 
Juse 21, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, North 
Carolina (for “combination” weekly pre- 
mitim and Ordinary representatives) ; July 
8-july 19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; July 22-August 2, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 

‘vhe schools are held at selected resorts 
Wire the students can study, exchange 
as, relax and consider objectively the 
Jo) of agency management without the 
dis! actions of daily routine. Since 1929 
$ 2,637 men representing 175 companies 

‘ come from the United States, Can- 
Mexico and Hawaii to attend these 
veek schools in agency management. 


-OMMONWEALTH . MANAGER 
arles P. Thomas has been appointed 
ager of the claims department of 
monwealth Life, Louisville, presi- 

Morton Boyd announced. Mr. 

mas was vice president and a di- 
'r of the United States Trust Co. 
twelve years prior to entering the 
ny in which he served as a liaison 

' for the finance division. 





MANHATTAN LIFE INCREASES 





Assets at All Time High; Insurance in 
Force at Peak Level; Average 
Size Policy Was $5,000 

The 1945 statement of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Co. shows admitted as- 
sets at an all-time high of $36,725,107 at 
the end of the year. This figure com- 
pares with $32,261,026 at the end of 1944, 
an increase of 13.8%. 

Under the real estate item the com- 
pany’s statement shows no holdings, ex- 
cept the home office building on West 
57th Street, New York. During 1945 in- 
surance in force reached a new high of 
$148,312,024, a gain of 14% over the year 
previous. In February this year the 
company announced that the $150,000,000 
figure for insurance in force had been 
passed. 

New  paid-for, including revivals, 
amounted to $25,925,956, an increase of 
22.7% over 1944. Average size policy 
sold during 1945 was $5,000 including 
those issued on juvenile lives. 

On December 31 the Manhattan Life 
had $17,395,466 invested in United States 
Government securities, or 47.4% of as- 
sets. 


F. O. DIETTNER’S NEW POSITION 


A Field Supervisor, Aetna Group De- 
partment; Succeeded in Philadelphia 
by Robert A. Apple 

Fred O. Diettner has been appointed 
field supervisor of the Group division of 
the Aetna Life and will superintend ac- 
tivities of the Group representativees of 
the company in Philadelphia, Newark, 
Reading, Scranton, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Richmond. With the Aetna Life 
since 1928, he was assigned to the Phila- 
delphia agency’s Group department, and 
three years later (in 1936) was made 
manager of that department. Since that 
time he has been largely responsible in 
increasing the total Group insurance in 
force through the W. R. Harper agency 
by more than 400%. 

Robert A. Apple, former USNR lieu- 
tenant, will succeed Mr. Diettner as 
manager of the Harper agency’s Group 
department. He first became connected 
with the Aetna’s Group department in 
1933 and for several years was with the 
Luther-Sechtman agency, Aetna Life, 
Forty-Second Street, and later with the 
Pittsburgh office of the Aetna. 








WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





They Are There to Stay, Says Mary F. 
Barber; How Number Has Grown 
Since World War I 
Speaking before the Detroit Life Un- 
derwriters Association, Mary F. Barber, 
assistant to the president, Penn Mutual 
Life, had as her subject, “The Women’s 
Market Through the Candid Camera 
Lens.” In her opinion there is little room 
for doubt that women in business and 
industry are there to stay. After the 
Civil War, in 1870, women represented 
less than 15% of the nation’s workers. 
After World War I, in 1920, women 
represented approximately 20% of the 
nation’s workers. In 1945, after World 
War II, women represented almost one- 

third of the nation’s workers. 

Miss Barber, stating that the wartime 
peak in the number of women workers 
has been leveling off a little since V-J 
Day, estimated that by 1950 the num- 
ber of women gainfully employed will 
be around 17,000,000. She thought that 
the upward trend means that barring 
serious economic disturbances, one out 


. of every three women over 14 in tomor- 


row’s America will have a job. 
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Fidelity’s broad portfolio 


of policy contracts 
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LOW RATE LIFE 


is now ineluded in 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. Roperts, President 
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magazine writer, radio commentator, 
editor and author, has entered the life 
insurance production field with the Ein- 
stein & Salinger agency, Mutual Bene- 
fit, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. He at- 
tended a number of ‘German universities 
from which he got degrees and did spe- 
cial post graduate research work at Co- 
lumbia University. He entered the bank- 
ing and investment field and was statis- 
tician of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
international bankers. He was _ also 
manager of investment department, 
Amalgamated Bank of New York. 

Entering the writing field Mr. Rein- 
hardt was a special correspondent in 
Europe and at Washington for McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate and for a time was 
with the Daily News of New York. He 
has contributed articles to many maga- 
zines, including Liberty, Coronet, Life, 
Readers Digest and Esquire and also did 
work for King Features Syndicate 
(Hearst). In 1934 he first appeared on 
the radio, going on WINS. More re- 
cently he was short wave research con- 
sultant for National Broadcasting Co. 
and Columbia Broadcasting Co. 

He has done considerable work for the 
Government. This included assignment 
with U. S. House of Representatives 
special commission on un-American Ac- 
tivities, chairman of which was Con- 
gressman McCormack. He was a co- 
author of Federal Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1935 and was a consultant 
of New York County District attorney 
on investigation and prosecution of the 
German-American Bund. He also did 
consultation for the Naval Intelligence, 
and was a special consultant, Office of 
the true career agent’s interest is to be 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and was a consultant on domestic 
language press, 1941-1942. He was a spe- 
cial consultant on enemy propaganda, 
Writers War Board, 1943- 

Mr. Reinhardt has written a number 
of books, including one on German es- 
pionage and another on source material 
for psychological warfare. He belongs 
to the Foreign Press Association, Na- 
tional Press Club. of Washington, 
Lotus Club and Swiss Club of New 
York. He was a flight commandant, 7th 
Flight, lst Squadron, New York Wing, 
32d AAF Base Unit. 





A. Herbert Nelson, Minnesota state 
manager for Business Men’s Assurance, 
is being mentioned by Twin Cities po- 
litical writers as a possible Republican 
candidate for governor of Minnesota. 
Mr. Nelson has made no announcement 
of his plans. Two years ago he was a 
candidate at the primaries for lieutenant 
governor and was second high man in 
the voting. 


Ringside seats from which to watch 
building operations at the site of the 
new eleven-story addition to the home 
office of the Franklin Life, Springfield, 
Ill. are provided by the “Sidewalk Super- 
intendents’ Platform” which has just 
been erected. On the theory that every- 
one likes to watch building construction 
operations, and would appreciate a 
hazard-free opportunity to do so from 
a point of vantage, Franklin officials 
planned the “Office.” Located at the 


URGE MASS. INVESTMENT BILL 
Representatives of Massachusetts life 


insurance companies appeared before 
the legislative insurance committee in 
Boston Monday advocating passage of a 


bill permitting investment of a certain 
percentage of assets in income produc- 
ing property. The bill would allow in- 
vestment of as high as one-half of 1% 
of assets in a single property or a total 
of 20% maximum of all such holdings. 
The book values on both land and build- 
ings would be amortized at the rate of 
2% annually for fifty years. 


Guenther Reinhardt, a newspaper and 


southwest corner of the building project, 
the eight by twelve foot platform is 
raised some three feet above ground 
level and offers not only an excellent 
view, but also protection through a 
waist-high rail enclosure. The building 
is expected to be ready for occupancy 
by the end of the year, 





After extensive service as a_ para- 
trooper in the OSS, Grant B. Hill, son 
of Grant L. Hill, director of agencies 
for Northwestern Mutual Life, and Mrs. 
Hill, has returned home to Milwaukee. 
Although only 20, Sergt. Hill, is a 
veteran with a record of daring and 
thrilling accomplishments. While in the 
European theater, he was dropped be- 
hind German lines and worked with the 
French underground on special missions 
on many occasions. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the Pacific area where he went 
into act#on with the first Chinese com- 
mandos to be dropped into Japanese 
territory. His father served in the First 
World Was as an officer in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, and also saw service in 
France. 


Earl Carroll, manager of the Manila 
branch office, United States Life, has 
arrived in the Philippines to take up his 
new duties. Galen D. Litchfield, vice 
president and director of the Far East- 
ern Division, who makes his headquar- 
ters at Manila, has left for Shanghai to 
continue preparations for the reopening 
of the U Life’s office there. He is 
accompanied by Horace Wang of the 
Manila office. Fritz Pollack, formerly 
assistant actuary of the Asia Life in 
Shanghai, has been added to the U. S. 
Life Manila branch staff. 

Uncle Francis. 































































































































H. E. LUMSDEN 


Canada Life has announced the ap- 
pointment of H. E. Lumsden and J. Q. 
Strong as assistant superintendents. 

Mr. Lumsden has been associated with 
Canada Life since 1936 as a representa- 
tive and supervisor in Hamilton, On- 
tario, and for the past four years as 
educational supervisor at head office. 
He is a graduate of, Marquette Uni- 
versity and prior to joining Canada Life 


J. Q. STRONG 


was a producer in Mid-Western United 
States. 

Mr. Strong has recently rejoined the 
Canada Life after almost three years 
in the RCAF. Following his graduation 
from McMaster University he became 
associated with his company’s head of- 
fice. He has had over fifteen years’ 
experience as chief clerk and _ later 
secretary of the agency department. 





A total of seventy-two fieldmen and © 


home office men and women have al- 
ready returned to the Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., following their discharge 
from the service. 
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You could write a hundred different answers. 
They’d all add up to the fact that there’s a whale 
of a lot of difference—if what you’re talking 
about is the exact qualifications it takes to make 
real success in either field. 


Finding the man who'll become a real success at 
selling life insurance isn’t easy. But scientific 
screening and testing of all prospective sales per- 
sonnel is Guardian’s unvarying rule in its present 
program of sales force expansion. That has been 
{ a Guardian policy for many years. 


: And that policy is a major reason why we keep on 
aM \saying—watch Guardian people go places in 1946. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


a INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
. HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK CITY 
| A MUTUAL COMPANY . ESTABLISHED 1860 


CAN FAMILIES FOR 86 YEARS 





E. M. Wright, Superintendent 
Of Agencies, Boston Mutuai 


Edmund M. Wright has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of agencies of Boston 
Mutual Life. Mr. Wright comes to the 
Boston Mutual after having been asso- 
ciated with the John Hancock Mutual as 
agent, assistant district manager, district 
supervisor, home office supervisor of 
field training, regional supervisor and 
district manager. 

Mr. Wright was educated in Philadel- 
phia schools and is a graduate of the 
Research Bureau School in Agency 


Management. He is a member of Rot- 
ary International, Men’s Club of Short 
Hills, N. J., the Racquet Club, Short 


Hills Civic Association, and has been 
chairman of many community campaigns, 
including Community War Chest, Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, and War Bond campaigns. 

While his i insurance agency experience 
has covered various parts of the United 
States, he has been most active in insur- 
ance circles in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 





TO HONOR J. F. WELCH 


Cohen Agency, Brooklyn, in 40-Day 
Business Drive for Cont’l Casualty 
Manager Recently Home From War 
J. F. Welch, who spent three years in 

the Southwest Pacific and ranked as an 
Army staff sergeant, 785th Division Air- 
craft, recently returned to his old post 
with Continental Casualty as eastern 
manager of its disability division. |y 
way of welcoming him home in a té- 
gible manner the George Cohen Agency 
of Brooklyn, disability general agen's 
of the company, launched a 40-day pto- 
duction drive this week. 

At a dinner meeting March 12, atten:- 
ed by 50 producers, Mr. Cohen a:!- 
nounced the campaign dates, March <0 
to April 30. He has been a Continen‘:l 
Casualty general agent for the past ni:¢ 
years and is doing a good job. 








VETERANS REFRESHER ee 
Under the direction of Harold Ga 
diner, educational director, Northwes' 
ern Mutual Life, the company conducted 
its sixth veterans’ refresher course 
the home office in Milwaukee last wee. 
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A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 














The Brady Company Owes a Debt of Gratitude 


to some Life Insurance Representative 


SAM WILLIAMS is one of the best employees of the 
Brady Company, Inc. Sam works 40 hours a week 
and that means 40 hours of work every week, because 
Sam has his mind on his job. 

But would that be so if an Equitable Society repre- 
sentative hadn’t aided him with his personal insur- 
ance problems, or if the Brady Company hadn’t 
provided Group Insurance and a Pension Plan? 
Suppose Sam spent part of his 40 hour week worry- 
ing about his “troubles”? Would he ever be able to 
retire at the rate he was saving? What would happen 
to his family if he should die? 

Millions of men in America once faced their own 








Do you like true, dramatic crime stories? 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


American Broadcasting Company 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 











“sea of trouble”, until some life insurance man 
stepped into the picture. 

Equitable Society representatives are not always 
thanked by those whom they have assisted, but their 
silent, indirect contribution to the community at 
large is often more important than the immediate 
benefit to the policyholder. 

Equitable Society field men can be proud of the 
respect that is theirs as members of a highly regarded 
profession, and as representatives of an institution 
like The Equitable Society. They can be prouder 
still that by serving Equitable Society members... 
they serve America. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 
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INJECTING “NEW MONEY” INTO 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 

It is the widespread belief that the 
fiscal policy of the Federal Government 
has been an extremely important factor 
in the constant dwindling of the interest 
rate beginning with the “deficit financ- 
ing” in the 1930’s and carrying through 
with the method of handling the emer- 
gencies of the war and its staggering 
capital requirements. Insurance compa- 
nies were heaviest buyers of War Bond 
Although 
course, not a secondary consideration 


issues. patriotism was, of 


the fact is, as far as life insurance com- 
pany investments are concerned, that 
Government bonds have constituted the 
chief new outlet for investors in recent 
years. 

In discussing the bond situation Caleb 


Stone, vice president, Prudential, at 


company’s annual. business conference 
this week said that while emergencies 
of war and its financing did and should 
take precedence over everything else 
he thought the investment economy now 
needs plasma too. A refunding, for in- 
stance, of some of the short-term debt 
into long-term debt at a reasonable and 
living wage for capital. 

Mr. Stone offered some similies and 
unconventional illustrations to make 
points in explaining the Government 
bond situation. When an insurance com- 
pany or an individual buys a Govern- 
ment bond a check is drawn, and, there- 
fore, it is in reality a cash transaction. 
When a bank buys a bond it is not a 
cash transaction, and they are the pri- 
mary purchasers of short-term Govern- 
ments. The insurance company and the 
average purchaser can’t afford to buy 
these short-term securities as they give 
scarcely any return and income is 
needed by the purchasers. When a bank 
buys these securities they are taken in 
through its grilled window and_ then 
some entries are made on the bank’s 
books. One is to show an increase in 
its assets and the other evidences what 
might be termed the opening of a new 
checking account in the name of the 
Government. This is plain new money 
injected into our economy and it has 
two extremely bad effects: first, is its 
impetus on the whirling vicious circle 


of the declining interest rate. The push 
to this comes from the fact that the 
swollen bank deposits create large pools 
of capital which in turn must be rein- 
vested; and, second, is the inflationary 
effect of the over-all program in push- 
ing up prices. Continuing, Mr. Stone 
said: 

To put it in simple terms, it is like 
one buying a house which he expects to 
be his abode for the next twenty years 
and borrowing the full purchase price 
on a ninety-day note basis. That would 
be unsound for the individual and it is 
perhaps unwise, to say the least, for 
the Federal Government—not from the 
standpoint of its solvency, but when 
account is taken of all the by-products 
in our national economy. 





MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 

Preview of what the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund will accomplish 
in the future in greater knowledge of 
those diseases which are the present 
cause of the highest mortality is shown 
in the first report of the Fund made 
by M. Albert Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, who is chairman of 
the Fund. 

Fundamental purpose is to encourage 
medical research by means of grants of 
funds in support of the work of quali- 
fied persons who are recommended by 
the advisory council composed of emi- 
nent specialists in their fields. Although 
the Fund did not get under way until 
toward the close of last year, grants 
amounting to $126,525 have been ear- 
marked for eight approved research pro- 
jects in six medical schools. Largest of 
these is a grant of $45,000 to Yale 
University School of Medicine to sup- 
port an investigation of rheumatic fever 
for a period of three years. High on 
the list of supported undertakings are 
those devoted to adjust- 
ments, hypertension, and the cardiovas- 
cular field, which figured so 
prominently in causes of death in recent 
years, 

The knowledge gained through sup- 
port by the Fund will not be subject to 
patent, but will be freely circulated 
among insurance companies, the medical 
profession and the public. This is a 
notable public service in a field that has 
been seriously neglected. 


circulatory 


have 


As Chairman 
Linton warns, results will not be im- 
mediate but this is to be a permanent 
contribution to medical knowledge and 
to the public health. 








CHIEF INSPECTOR J. J. OOCONNELL 


Chief Inspector John J. O’Connell of 
the New York City Police Department, 
a great friend of the insurance fra- 
ternity, has applied for retirement after 
forty years as a policeman. He has al- 
ways been cooperative with insurance 
companies. One of his most intimate 
friends is Eugene Breen of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies. Mr. O’Connell was 
born in Greenwich Village, and has 
been chief inspector since July 7, 1942. 
Previously, he had been dean of the 
Police Academy for twelve years and 
in that time thoroughly vitalized it; 
established the crime research labora- 
tory, directed the war-time coordination 
of civilian defense groups with the 
police force and he has written books 
on police practice and procedure which 
are standard textbooks for law enforce- 
ment training. 

x * 

Frank M. See, general agent in St. 
Louis for New England Mutual, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to address a num- 
ber of sales meetings in Canada on a 
tour accompanied by P. Monahan, 
Toronto manager of Canada Life, who 
is president of the Canadian Association 
of Life Underwriters. 























H. P. DAWSON 


H. P. Dawson, chief adjuster, claim ci 
partment, Travelers Insurance Co., 
Akron, O., has been thirty years with 
that company, and has held the post as 
chief adjuster in the Akron office for 
the past sixteen years. Prior to that he 
was with the Travelers in Cleveland and 
at the home office in Hartford. Mr. 
Dawson is a graduate of Union College. 
Upon the occasion of his anniversary 
the claim, department had a reception 
honoring Mr. Dawson and it was at- 
tended by agents and associates in tlie 
insurance world of Akron, Canton and 


Cleveland. 
* * & 

B. G. Gregory, manager of the In- 
surance Board of St. Louis and execu- 
tive secretary of the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, was elected 
vice president of the Greater St. Louis 
American Trade Association Executives, 
to be affiliated with the National organ 
ization. 

* ok * 

Robert H. Reid, managing director of 
London Life, London, Ont., has_ been 
elected first vice president of the 
Dominion Mortgage and _ Investment 
Association. 





Presidents of New York Associations 


Three representatives of the Northwestern Mutual Life are presidents of three 
of the leading life insurance associations in New York. Clifford L. McMillen, gen- 
eral agent, at 347 Madison Avenue, is president of Midtown Managers Association. 
A. J. Johannsen, general agent, 74 Trinity Place, is president of Life Managers 
of New York. Dave B. Fluegelman is president of Life Underwriters Association 


of the City of New York. 





H. Tarr, Inc. 
Left to right: Clifford L. McMillen, A. J. Johannsen, D. B. Fluegelman. 
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Actuary of Travelers Fire 
Insurance Companies 

Harry Waite has been given the title of 
actuary of the Travelers Fire and Charter 
Oak, the two fire companies in The Trav- 
elers Companies. The general actuary of 
the company is Clinton O. Shepherd who 
succeeded the late Benedict D. Flynn. 
Under Mr. Shepherd are four actuarial 
departments—life, accident, casualty and 
fire. The first three have been headed 
by men who have had the title of actuary 
for some time, and the designation was 
given to Mr. Waite this year. 

Mr. Waite began work for the Travelers 
as a mail clerk in January, 1901, and was 
transferred to the office of the late Louis 
I. Butler, president of the Travelers. 
\t the time Mr. Butler was head of the 
Travelers casualty actuarial department. 
Subsequently, Mr. Waite became chief 
clerk of that department and in 1918 was 
given the title of statistician. In 1928 he 
was put in charge of the fire company 
statistics, retaining that title even though 
he was transferred from the casualty ac- 
tuarial department to handle these fire in- 
surance activities. He has been a member 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society for a 
decade. 

* * * 

Member Massachusetts Legislature 

John S. Whittemore, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Eastern Commercial Tra- 
elers Association of Boston, who is 
also secretary-treasurer and member of 
executive committee of the International 
Federation of Commercial Travelers In- 
urance Organizations, is a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives from the 4th Middlesex District. 
He is a member of the committee on in- 
urance, 

The Eastern Commercial Travelers is 
more than half a century old and spe- 
ializes in accident and health insur- 
nee. 

x * * 
Medicine-in-Art Exhibit to be 
Held Here 


Dr. Clements C. Fry of the Department 
of Health, Yale University, has been col- 
lecting medical prints since 1927, and 
owns more than a thousand of them. They 
are to be shown at New York University 
College of Medicine at an exhibition of 
he history of medicine-in-art which will 
open April 15. The medical college is at 
177 First Avenue. 

_Many of the earliest examples of medi- 
ine-in-art were acquired from the collec- 
‘ton of Dr. Eugen Hollander who wrote 
extensively on the history of medical 
aricature, 

The exhibition will include prints dis- 
‘layed recently at the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, and others selected 
by Dr. Fry from his collection especially 
‘or New York University’s showing. 

Several early fifteenth century woodcuts 
representing cures by faith and works of 
‘cas van Leyden. Pierre van de Borcht, 
van Ostade and Rembrandt in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries will be 
shown. Emphasis falls on the eighteenth 
century, when charlatans and quacks were 























popular targets for satire. Examples in- 
clude caricatures by Rowlandson and 
Woodward and an unusual colored aqua- 
tint by L’Eveille. 

Prints by Daumier, Boilly and Cruik- 
shank are among those on medical sub- 
jects in nineteenth century art. Among 
the examples of contemporary art are two 
drawings by Darrow and Petty satirizing 
interest in psychoanalysis. 

The exhibit will close April 27. 

* *€ * 


Rosalie Lane on Cover of This Week 


Mrs. Rosalie Lane, wife of Mervin L. 
Lane, New York insurance broker and 
columnist of The Eastern Underwriter, 
was featured Sunday on the cover of 
This Week Magazine, published by the 
New York Herald Tribune and circulated 
by a number of other leading daily papers. 
Mrs. Lane was photographed at Halloran 
General Hospital as a member of the Arts 
and Skills Corps of the Red Cross. In the 
picture she is shown watching the work 
of Tom Kehoe, a 22 year old private, as 
he is engaged on a work of sculpture. - 

Mrs. Lane, who has four children, spends 
some days each month at Halloran teach- 
ing bookbinding and finger painting and 
some other arts. The Arts and Skills 
Corps, which has 5,000 members, has 
considerably brightened the stay in hos- 
pitals of wounded veterans, especially 
those who are talented. 


* * 
N. J. Utility Carries $161,443,529 
Fire Insurance 


The annual report of Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey says that fire 
insurance in force on property of these 
Public -Service Companies on December 
31, 1945, amounted to $161,443,529. The 
average rate per $100 of insurance was 
12.70 cents as compared with 12.18 cents 
for 1944. In addition to fire insurance the 
properties were also covered by War 
Damage insurance. 

For the benefit of employes and their 
beneficiaries under the welfare and Group 
insurance plans and under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act these companies 
disbursed in 1945 $2,481,658. 

This figure includes $152,033 for the 
cost of administration but excludes social 
security taxes, namely, Federal Old-Age 
3enefits Tax and Federal and State Un- 
employment Insurance Taxes. Under the 
law, the companies and employes each pay 
cne-half of the Federal Old-Age Benefits 
Tax; in 1945 the companies paid 1% 
on each employe’s salary or wages 
un to $3,000. The companies in 1945 paid 
3% wnder the Federal and .9% under 
the State Unemployment Insurance Taxes 
on salaries and wages of employes up to 
$3,000. Under the New Jersey State Un- 
employment Insurance ‘Tax, payments of 
1% of salaries and wages up _ to 
$3,000 were made by employes. In addi- 
tion the companies disbursed $20,905 in 
connection with National Service Life 
Insurance premiums paid by employes and 
assumed by the companies. 

The Public Service companies under 
the Welfare Plan expended $1,811,495, 
divided as follows: pensions $669,730; 
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death benefits $114,549; sick benefits and 
other payments on account of illness in- 
cluded in wages and salaries before men- 
tioned, $1,027,216. There were 178 per- 
sons added to the pension rolls, 116 were 
removed because of death and 17 were 


temporarily reemployed, leaving 965 on 


the rolls at the end of the year. 

For premiums on Group insurance, the 
companies contributed $332,846 in the year. 
Employes contribute a portion of the pre- 
mium under the Plan. The Corporation’s 
Group Insurance Plan on December 31 
covered 17,227 employes. Insurance in 
force on that date was $46,305,087, an 
average of $2,688 per employe insured. 
In 1945 payments totaling $642,000 were 
made in 218 death and disability cases to 
beneficiaries under the Plan. Since the 
Plan was inaugurated in 1925, total pay- 
ments of $8,292,500 have been made to 
3,226 beneficiaries. 

Payments under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act totaled $156,676, to which 
was added under the Welfare Plan $28,608 
beyond the legal requirements, making a 
total of $185,284. 


* * * 
Insurance Lawyer’s Brother Dies 


Emanuel Davis, a commercial artist, 
who was a brother of Alex Davis, a New 
York lawyer who has appeared in many 
insurance cases, died on March 6 in 
3rooklyn. 

Since the death of his brother, Albert, 
in 1942, Emanuel Davis has been custo- 
dian of the Albert Davis Collection of 
paintings and photographs, considered one 
of the most valuable collections of 
theatrical and other pictures in existence. 
The collection contains approximately half 
a million photographs of actors and 
theatrical scenes and, according to the 
Davis family, has been valued at $700,000. 

* * * 


Conventions Being Blocked by 
Hotel Difficulties 


Companies and company organizations 
are planning large conventions which had 
not been possible during the last two years 
of the war, but there is a fly in the oint- 
ment, and that is that the conventions are 
starting or being planned again in every 
branch of American business and industry. 
More of them than ever before, the hotel 
men say. Many unhappy situations are 
arising as the hotels are still packed. 
Only last week two of the leading 
men in the insurance business who 
were in Albany to attend insurance hear- 
ings found themselves faced with a situa- 
tion where the hearing was adjourned 
until the following day and the pair was 
caught in Albany without hotel rooms for 
the night. They came back to New York 
and then returned to Albany the next day. 

One of the leading hotel resorts in the 
nation is still unavailable for conventions. 


That is White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
There was a period each year—the Fall— 
when one could remain at the Greenbrier 
Hotel there for weeks and always find a 
convention of insurance people during 
those weeks. I asked L. H. Johnston of 
the Greenbrier Hotel if any conventions 
were being booked there. In his reply, 
written early this month, he said: 

“This property is Government-owned 
and is still an Army hospital. There is 
no definite word that it will be declared 
surplus,” 

The New York Herald Tribune re- 
cently ran a long story about the conven- 
tion and hotel situation in which hotel 
men declared that they were having tre- 
mendpus_ difficulties in accommodating 
these gatherings. Some hotels are already 
booked up for months on conventions. 
How the delegates are going to get rooms 
is a mystery. 

* * & 


Letters From Service Men 


Writing to Salute, publication of 
Aetna Affiliated Companies for service 
men, R. A. Kussat, formerly of the 
Richmond, Va.,_ office, wrote from 
Manila: 

“On the way over our transport broke 
down and we had to put in at Pearl 
Harbor. I had an opportunity to visit 
Honolulu and while there dropped in 
on the Dillingham agency and had a 
pleasant visit. Mr. Creedon of the 
agency keeps a list of Aetna people 
who stop in. A considerable number of 
them have passed through Honolulu 
since World War II started.” 

Crossett Morgan of the Boston office 
had interesting experiences in the 
Philippines. He writes Salute: 

“The first area at which we set up 
was in the back yard of former Presi- 
dent Quezon’s estate, ten miles from 
Manila. It was a beautiful spot before 
the Nips caused complete destruction. 
Our second area was on the campus 
of the Agricultural College—University 
of the Philippines at Los Banos, for- 
merly an American internment camp 
where the 11th Airborne landed to free 
so many suffering American civilians 
caught in the Jap net. We have now 
become Prisoner of War Camp guards 
and have set up a camp directly in the 
center of a rice field. We have 2,000 
Nips to guard and chase on ditch- 
digging details, etc. Were we possessed 
with web feet, it would help immeusely 
in getting around, but having only 
standard equipment, it is necessary to 
stop every three steps, scrape off the 
mud, proceed another three, repeat the 
process, etc. Of course, having one’s cot 
set up in the water has its advantages 
too, as you can simply lean over the 
edge and brush your teeth as easily as 
that.” 
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W. A. Hebert President 
Of Springfield Group 


SUCCEEDS WALTER CRUTTENDEN 
Schlesinger First Vice President; Gar- 
nett, Steele, Wright Vice Presi- 
dents; Other Promotions 





Walter B. Cruttenden, who has been 
president of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine, was this week elevated to 
chairman of the board, and William A. 





o 
Bachrach 
WILLIAM A. HEBERT 


Hebert, first vice president, was named 


to succeed him as president, Frank A. 
Schlesinger, second vice president, was 
to first’ vice president, and 
Carroll L. Garnett, Fred E. Steele, 
George W. Roberts and Charles C-. 
Wright, all secretaries, were made vice 
presidents of the three fire companies. 
Mr. Wright also retains his office as 
secretary of the corporation of these 
and Mr. Roberts that of assistant secre- 
tary of the corporations. 

In the staff of officers of the fire com- 
panies in their Western department, 
Chicago, Magnus E. Peterson, secretary, 
was elected a resident vice president; 
R. Kermit Hill, resident assistant secre- 
tary, was elected a resident secretary, 
and Lyman A. McIntyre of the im- 
proved risk department was made a 
resident assistant secretary. 

In the New York City branch. office 
of the companies, George T. Magill, 
superintendent of the fire companies, 
was elected a resident secretary both 
for these and for the New England 
Casualty. 

Walter B. Cruttenden 


Mr. Cruttenden, who becomes the first 
chairman of the boards of directors of 
the companies (provision for this office 
having been created by action of the 
stockholders at the 1945 annual meet- 
ing) is a native of Connecticut. A gradu- 
ate of Yale University, from which he 
received his degrees of B.A., LL.B. and 
M.L., he practiced law in New Haven 
and was employed by the National Fire 
of Hartford, working in its home office 
and in the western Massachusetts field. 
His association with the Springfield 
dates from June, 1912, when he became 
special agent. In 1919 he was elected 
assistant secretary, which was followed 
by his election as vice president in 1924. 
Following the death of the late Presi- 
dent George G. Bulkley, Mr. Cruttenden, 


advanced 


already a member of the board of each 


Nat'l Board Proposal 


On Uniform Accounting 
TO NAIC AT FRENCH LICK MEET 


All-Industry Committee There to Give 
Finishing Touches to Regulatory 
Bills; Expense Blank Studied 
Members of the All-Industry Commit- 
tee, both fire and casualty-surety, were 
in session this week at French Lick 
Springs, and keymen among the Insur- 
ance Commissioners were there, too, to 
assist in putting the finishing touches on 
model rate regulatory bills. Chief ob- 
jective was to harmonize conflicting 
views as represented in certain sections 
of the bills, especially the sections hav- 
ing to do with prior approval versus 

subsequent disapproval of rates. 
Coincidentally at this meeting the sub- 
ject of uniform classification of ac- 
counts arose in conversation, and much 
to the pleasure of Superintendent Din- 
een of New York, who has actively 
sponsored a bill in New York legislature, 
two representatives of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters proposed 
that the matter of uniform accounting 
be integrated through the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, 
and that legislation be introduced na- 
tion-wide so as to produce a reasonable 
degree of uniformity rather than the 
hopeless confusion which might ensue 
if each state prescribed different stand- 
ards. The board’s representatives were 
Daniel R. Ackerman, Great American, 
who is chairman of the board’s account- 





ing committee, and L. A. Vincent, as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
board. 


Another subject that came up conver- 
sationally was the need for action in 
determining a satisfactory formula in 
figuring earned premiums by states. This 
has always been a difficult problem. The 
discussion was initiated by James M. 
McCormack, Tennessee commissioner 
and president of NATC, and L. A. Vin- 
cent of the National board. To facili- 
tate the quickest possible results the 
problem was put in the hands of the 
subcommittee, appointed at the St. Paul 
meeting of the Commissioners last June, 
on which C. F. J. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts is chairman along with W. EI- 
lery Allyn of Connecticut and Robert 
FE. Dineen of New York. 

New Fire Insurance Expense Blank 

Another subject introduced by the Na- 
tional board’s representatives was the 
allocation of expense rules. They also 
pointed to the need for a new blank in 
the annual reporting of fire insurance 
expense figures, the feeling being that 
it should be similar to the casualty in- 
surance expense exhibit. Specifically, the 
National board would like to have the 
Insurance Commissioners study the ad- 
visability of adopting such a blank for 
the fire business. Agreeable to the sug- 
gestion, President McCormick has ap- 
pointed the aforementioned subcommit- 
tee of three to the NAIC blanks com- 
mittee so that their study of the earned 
premium formula, the allocation of ex- 
penses and the new blank can all be in- 


tegrated. 
A. V. Gruhn, general manager of 
American Mutual Alliance, was con- 


sulted on this procedure and was fa- 
vorable to it. 





company in the group, 
president July 22, 1940. 
Mr. Hebert entered the employ of the 
Springfield in 1904 as an office boy. He 
worked throughout the various depart- 
ments until he was sent to Pennsylvania 
as an inspector. Later he was made a 
special agent for northeastern and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. During the first 
World War he was recalled to the head 
(Continued on Page 36) 


was elected 





Dineen and Stone Share 
Honors at AMA Meeting 


PUBLIC LAW 15 IN SPOTLIGHT 





N. Y. Sept. Says it Belege Mol Bea 
of Rate Regulation; Rates Will 
Now Have to Make Sense 





Robert E. Dineen, New York Insur- 
ance Superintendent, showed a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the buyer’s de- 
sire “to take the mystery out of insur- 
ance rates” as well as the need in the 
business for old-fashioned open com- 
petition when he discussed the impli- 
cations of Public Law 15 before a large 
gathering March 13 at the American 
Management’s insurance conference in 
New York. The Superintendent shared 
the spotlight with Edward C. Stone, 
executive head of Employers’ Liability, 
who spoke on the same subject. Reginald 
Fleming, insurance manager, Stone & 
Webster Service Corp., New York, acted 
as moderator and did a good job as al- 
ways in this capacity. 


Mr. Dineen devoted the early part 
of his talk to the ill-famed Missouri fire 
rate “compromise” which he blamed for 
a lot of things that have happened since 
then including the Supreme Court “in- 
surance is commerce” decision. He paid 
his respects to the Bailey-Van Nuys 
bill, “which finally fell of its own 
weight,” by saying that it never should 
have been supported. 


What Public Law 15 Calls for 

Speaking of Public Law 15, the Su- 
perintendent explained the moratorium 
provision and said: “If I’m correct that 
companies under this law can continue 
to operate in concert they can only do 
so under rate regulatory laws. Our prob- 
lem is to create a rate regulatory ma- 
chinery for those who want to operate 
in concert without throttling those who 
wish to do so independently.” 

Mr. Dineen frankly admitted that no 
Insurance Commissioner, regardless of 
how able he is, can do as good a job 
of rate regulation as old-fashioned open 
competition. For this reason he resented 
the opinion expressed by a New York 
insurance editor last week that the 
movement to bring about rate regulation 
represents “a thirst for power” on the 
part of insurance public officials. This 
is far from being the case, Mr. Dineen 
said, as Public Law 15 says our busi- 
ness must be regulated. In all of his 
NATC committee work he has bent over 
backward in maintaining that the right 
of open competition should be preserved 
as well as the rights of independent 
companies. 


Costs Which Will Increase 

Answering some specific questions, the 
Superintendent then said that rafe regu- 
latorv laws in his opinion will increase 
the cost of supervision. But it won’t ‘be 
as much as some prophets of gloom 
predict. he added. The new laws will 
also affect rates, he declared. In some 
lines which have enjoyed handsome 
profits, rates must drop. In others where 
competition has cut the rates to the 
bone. increases will be in order. As to 
whether there will be red tape, his 
answer was 
as painted. 

Mr. Dineen further expects that rate- 
making procedures will be affected by 
Public Law 15, and said: “We have 
some lines which are scientifically rated, 
but in other lines only the good Lord 
knows how they were arrived at. 
The business is surrounded by too much 
hokus-pokus and legerdemain, I think.” 
He predicted that a new era of rate 
regulation is here; that the mystery will 
be taken out of some lines of insurance, 
and that rates on all lines will have 
to make sense. In this connection he 
spoke of Governor Dewey’s insistence 
upon uniform classification of accounts 
and said that “the industry to its credit 
has now decided to support this legis- 
lation and when we finish the job vou 
will all know ,where your insurance dol- 
lar is going.” 

Stone Presents His Views 
Mr. Stone, in his prepared address, 


(Continued on Page 41) 








“ves” but not half as bad - 


Mylod To Be President 
Pacific National Fire 


LEAVING NORTH BRITISH COS. 
Senior Assistant: U. S. Manager to Take 
New Post In San Francisco 


As of April 1 





The North British Group announc< 
with much regret the resignation, effec- 
tive March 31, of John L. Mylod as sen 
ior assistant U. S. manager of the Nort! 


Blank & Stoller Studios 
JOHN L. MYLOD 


3ritish & Mercantile and vice-president 
of its associated companies (Pennsyl 
vania, Commonwealth, Mercantile and 
Homeland) after distinguished service 
over a period of almost thirty years. 
Mr. Mylod will become president of the 
Pacific National Fire, effective April 1, 
and will make his headquarters at the 
home office of the company in San 
Francisco. 

In accepting Mr. Mylod’s resignation, 
George H. Duxbury, United States man- 
ager of the North British, said that he 
did so with.full appreciation of the com- 
pelling reasons which led to the decision. 
Mr. Mylod takes with him the good 
wishes for success in his new position 
of all his associates in the group. Mrs. 
Mylod and their son will leave their 
Long Island home to join Mr. Mylod in 
San Francisco as soon as satisfactory 
living quarters are found. 

Since 1937 Mr. Mylod has been assist 
ant manager of the North British Group 
Prior to this he was secretary of the 
western department and before that sec 
retary of the automobile department. In 
all positions he has demonstrated ability 
of high quality which has attracted fav 
orable attention generally. 

Mr. Mylod entered the employ of the 
North British in 1916 as a home offic: 
examiner. In 1920 he was transferred 
to Chicago where he served as superin 
tendent of the Cook County automobile 
and inland marine department for seven 
years. He returned to New York in 1927 
as head of the automobile department at 
the home office, being appointed secri 
tary in charge of it in 1929. 

During World War I Mr. Mylod 
served in the Marine Corps. Prior to 
going with the North British in 1916 he 
was employed by the Fidelity & Casu 
alty and Ocean Accident. 

The Pacific National has headquarters 
in San Francisco and stock control rests 
with the Transamerica Corporation. 
Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., prominent bank- 
er and former national commander of 
the American Legion, was president of 
the insurance company until 1943 when 
he became chairman of the board and 
Arthur E. Connick, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, became 
president. Mr. Connick now becomes 
chairman of the board, with Mr. Bel- 
grano chairman of the executive com 
mittee. 
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Lively Discussion at AMA Meeting 





On Ways of Fixing Insurance Values 


Many questions dealing with proper 
methods for determining correct valuations 
f property today for fire insurance pur- 
noses featured a lively and highly interest- 
ing forum discussion of the insurance sec- 
ion of the American Management Asso- 
iation at the Hotel New Yorker on Tues- 
lay afternoon. Scores of queries were 
thrown at the panel of experts from the 
large audience which filled the ballroom 
to capacity. J. H. Nickell, vice president 
ind one of the founders of the AMA 
insurance section and insurance manager 
of the Philadelphia Electric Co., as chair- 
man, skillfully guided the discussion and 
also frequently expressed his own views, 
based on nearly forty years of experience. 

The panel selected to handle the prob- 
lems of insurance values, coinsurance and 
depreciation consisted of the following: 
\ppraiser, Prentiss B. Reed, New York 
City; adjuster, W. C. Feimster, Jr., ex- 
ecutive general adjuster Fire Companies’ 
\djustment Bureau, Philadelphia; buyer, 
Russell B. Gallagher, insurance manager, 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, and 
C. W. Johnson, assistant secretary, Phila- 
delphia metropolitan department, Insurance 
Company of North America. 
No Fixed Formula for Reaching Valua- 

tions 

Prolonged discussion failed to produce 
any solid formula for adding a definite 
percentage of value for today to valua- 
tions which may have been ascertained with 
some degree of accuracy before the war 
brought about inflation in labor and ma- 
terial costs. It appeared to be the con- 
sensus of insurance experts that about the 
best way to fix proper insurance values 
is for each assured to make a thorough 
study of his own property—buildings and 
machinery—to determine present-day re- 
placement costs and what might be a rea- 
sonable degree of depreciation, and then 
to insure on that basis. It was generally 
agreed values have increased 40% or more 
and some speakers cited instances of costs 
having risen over 200%. 

The point was strongly emphasized that 
reexamination of values for purposes of 
insurance should be made before a fire 
occurs rather than to wait until after a 
loss and then to bring up the matter for 
the first time in the claim adjustment 
process. Then, often, it is discovered too 
late that insurance is insufficient and the 
assured has to assume part of his loss 
hy becoming a coinsurer. It was pointed 
tt that when insurance is renewed, or if 
. self-appraisal or commercial appraisal is 
made during the term of a policy, every 
effort should be made to have a satis- 
factory meeting of minds between the as- 
sured, his agent or broker, and ‘also rep- 
resentatives of insurance companies on the 
risk as to the relation of the amount of 
insurance bought and the correct valuation 
if the property. Such actions, it was stat- 
cd, go far toward preventing lack of prop- 
r coverage when a loss occurs. 

Agreed Amount Policies 

Several buyers argued in favor of agreed 
mount policies generally to replace tem- 
jorarily use of coinsurance forms during 
hese times when prices, and therefore val- 
ies, are rising weekly and monthly and 
ny valuation plan mav be out of date in 
i short while. What the buyers are seek- 
ng particularly is assurance that they will 
iot be penalized under coinsurance re- 
urements after they have attempted to 

mply honestly and intelligently. 

The insurance companies were then 

artily commended by several insurance 
uyers for the fair treatment they are 
iving assureds during the current diffi- 

lt times and there was no critcism of the 
mpanies for any loss adjustments made. 

Several speakers brought up problems 

sociated with evaluating buildings and 
iachinery which were many years old. 
ne panel expert said the present market 
alue for used machinery is a good cri- 
rion for replacement and insurance val- 
». Added to this, however, is the item 
i depreciation, which must be determined 


by the condition, age, use degree of ob- 
solescence etc., of the machinery, or build- 
ing. More confusion exists today as to 
valuations then in forty years or more. 
Books of accounts, listing original costs of 
pre-war buildings and equipment, are out 
of date and only through examinations of 
individual properties will furnish anything 
like a correct valuation for today. No 
over-all boost in values was recommended 
as conditions are not alike in assureds’ 
properties across the board. 

One expert stated that he rarely went as 
high as 50% in depreciation unless a build- 
ing or machine is almost admittedly use- 
less. Depreciation, in whatever amount, 
is figured from present-day replacements 
costs, and not from original costs. In 
many cases assureds may recover more 
than the original costs, assuming a high 
degree of maintenance of insured property. 

As to the value of commercial apprais- 
als of property for loss settlement pur- 
poses, one of the experts stated that sur- 
veys of recognized appraisers only are 
given favorable consideration after some 
sort of reexamination by loss adjusters. 

Insurance buyers were told that “errors 
and omissions” insurance forms will not 
take care of coinsurance deficiencies and 





Hundreds Attend AMA 
Question-Answer Period 


U. & O. QUERIES ARE FREQUENT 


Boiler and Machinery, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Self-Insurance Are 


Likewise Discussed 


Several hundred members of the 
American Management Association 
crowded into the ballroom of the Hotel 
New Yorker on Monday afternoon, 
March 11, to attend the question and 
answer session of the three-day con- 
ference on insurance management. V. 
S. Brennan, manager, insurance depart- 
ment, United Gas Pipe Line Co. of 
Shreveport, La., was chairman and the 
panel of experts answering inquiries 
consisted of the following: 

Dale F. Reese, vice president, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler; Leon S. Gregg, sec- 
retary, American General of Houston, 
Texas; Baker, superintendent, 
brokerage department, Royal-Liverpool 
Group; O. A. Ogden, assistant secretary, 
National Fire of Hartford, and Leonard 
Peterson, vice president, Home of New 
York. 

Questions covered a wide range of 
topics, from boiler and machinery in- 





no one should buy that form to protect 
himself solely against errors in judgment 
in amount of primary insurance bought. 








Keep Your Tusurance Roots 
Firmly Planted in pomerica 


HE American company with 

investments abroad enjoys 
many distinct advantages by 
carrying its insurance coverages 
in American Insurance compa- 
nies. Losses incurred thousands 
of miles from head office are 
settled promptly here, in the 
United States, in U.S. dollars, 
(or, settlement can be made 


“on the spot” in local currency 
if desired). Other equally im- 
portant considerations are: 
the policies are contracts in 
English, issued in the U. S., 
subject to U. S. jurisdiction; ex- 
change fluctuations are elimi- 
nated because both premiums 
and loss payments are made 
in U.S. currency. 





 proxers: The AIU deals only 
through brokers. We invite you 
to utilize our facilities and ser- 
vices in meeting the needs 

of your clients abroad. Con- 

q sult with us on the problems § 








of foreign legal requirements, 
perils peculiar to a given area, 
rates, taxes, and the many 
other matters which often 
complicate the handling of 


foreign insurance. 
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surance to use and occupancy coverage. 
The view was expressed that broad cov- 
erage on steel boilers is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. As there is no com- 
plete statistics available yet it is hard 
to say whether present rates are ade- 
quate or otherwise. Increased rates over 
former charges, are tending to bring 
down loss ratios. 

In reply to a query whether an adjus- 
ter is entitled to manufacturing costs 
data when a policy mentions only sell- 
ing price it was stated that an adjuster 
is entitled to all reasonable and perti- 
nent information which is required for 
a fair loss settlement. 

Self-Insurance More Active 

Several speakers indicated that self- 
insurance is a more active problem for 
insurance companies now that the ex- 
cess profits tax is reduced. During the 
war the net cost of buying company in- 
surance was negligible as the expense 
was deducted from taxes otherwise due 
the Government. 

Someone asked if fire, boiler and ma- 
chinery and use and occupancy insurance 
on Canadian machinery could be cov- 
ered blanket if under one ownership and 
interdependent. The answer was in the 
affirmative. 

New definitions for boiler and ma- 
chinery risks were held advantageous to 
assureds. These new definitions have 
clarified the coverage, have tended to 
some types of claims which are not jus- 
tifiably insurable and have been gen- 
erally helpful it was said. 

Another question was, are fire com- 
panies making greater use of their right 
of subrogation to recoup their losses 
from building tenants or others whose 
negligence may have caused a fire? The 
reply was that fire companies are not 
making any greater use of subrogation 
than in the past in cases of negligence. 
Generally for accidental losses, which 
constititte the vast majority of claims, 
subrogation is not taken. Rather it is 
used principally when someone, in ob- 
vious defiance of safety, is found re- 
sponsible for a fire. 

There was considerable discussion of 
the question of changing rating of 
workmen’s compensation risks from a 
payroll to a manhour-at-work basis but 
little support for the idea came from 
the companies. The payroll basis has 
been employed for many years and has 
been found generally satisfactory in ar- 
riving at a method for securing the re- 
quired amount of money to pay losses. 
The manhour-at-work method is now 
used in Seattle and other parts of the 
state of Washington. 

U. & O. Questions 

Two use and occupancy questions 
were asked. One was on the amount of 
insurance to be carried and the answer 
was that as an assured can recover only 
the actual loss of profits and continuing 
expenses which is sustained there is no 
need to carry more insurance than the 
amount called for in the worksheet. 
However, it was stated that a slight 
amount of over-insurance is preferable 
to under-insurance. 

The second question had to do with 
the amount recoverable, under a U. & O. 
policy, if a building is damaged by fire 
in which scientists are working on re- 
search matters. It was conceded that ac- 
tual plant production was not interfered 
with by the fire. The reply was that if 
earnings are not adversely affected there 
can be no recovery even though ex- 
penses of scientists’ salaries and equip- 
ment have to be continued. On the 
other hand, if the work of the scientists 
can be proved to bear directly on earn- 
ings expected during the policy year 
then a basis for consideration of loss 
adjustment might be established. The 
fundamental requirement under a U. & 
O. policy is that the assured prove a 
loss in earnings due to fire damage. 

Blanket insurance on boiler and ma- 
chinery risks was held desirable as it 
eliminates a host of endorsements and 
makes coverage more complete. 

An inquiry was made as to available 
excess fire insurance coverage in this 
country for self-insurers, in excess of 
$50,000 or $100,000. The questioner was 
informed that no rates are available as 
there is no experience on such business. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Specialty Lines of Fire Companies 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the 1944 figures. There was no 
repetition in 1945 of the September 
hurricane of the previous year in the 
East but bad windstorms elsewhere 
tended to boost loss figures. 
Windstorm and Tornado 

In the windstorm and tornado under- 
writing field premiums for 1945 tended 
to decline slightly and losses were also 
on the downward side. However, loss 
ratios for nearly all companies were ex- 
tremely heavy, being in many cases in 
of 100%, without counting ex- 
penses at all. 

Much of the windstorm business is 
now included in the extended coverage 
premiums for the latter insurance covers 
windstorm risks in addition to other 
hazards. Prior to the late 1930’s wind- 
storm premiums were much higher than 
today. 

Leading companies in windstorm un- 


over 


excess 


derwriting in 1945 include the Hart- 
ford, Home, Continental, Fidelity-Phe- 
nix, Aetna, National of Hartford and 


American of Newark. 


Hail Underwriting 

Net hail premiums were slightly lower 
for most companies in 1945 than in the 
previous year and losses also declined 
somewhat. In 1944 the companies re- 
ported premiums and losses considerably 
above the 1943 figure. This business is 
written on growing crops only and crop 
values have been high for a cotple of 
years. The Home of New York, leader 
in this field, shows a small decrease in 
premiums, the figures being $6,253,000 
for 1945 as — $6,680,000 for 1944 


and $4,240,000 in 1943. Other major 
writers in this field are the Hartford 
Fire, Great American, St. Paul, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine, North America, 
Aetna, Continental and Fidelity-Phenix. 
Riot and Explosion 

Riot and explosion premiums, which 
also include malicious mischief, declined 
sharply for most companies in 1945. 


Moderate drops in premiums were re- 
ported also in 1944 and 1943, following 
the large premium gains in 1942, the 
first full year this United States was in 
the war. Physical damage sabotage by 
enemy agents amounted to practically 
nothing during the war and as a con- 
sequence the companies, in 1945 as well 
as in previous years, show very small 
losses paid. Losses due to strikes late 
last year do not increase loss figures 
to any marked degree. The leading 
producers in the riot and explosion field 
last year were the North America, 
Home, Hartford Fire, Aetna, Travelers 
Fire, Continental, Fidelity- -Phenix, Amer- 
ican of Newark, Swiss Re. and National 
of Hartford. 
Aircraft 


Net premiums and losses in aircraft 
underwriting increased noticeably in 
1945 over 1944. This reversed the trend 
of 1942-1944 inclusive when both pre- 
miums and losses had been on the 
downgrade. The loss ratios for 1945 
for most companies were considerably 
in excess of 50%, with some companies, 
however, doing better than others. Top 
producers in this field, which so many 
expect to expand rapidly in the post-war 
era, include the Great American, North 
British & Mercantile, Swiss Reinsur- 
ance, Phoenix Assurance, Northern As- 
surance, Royal, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Queen, Aetna, St. Paul, Hartford 
Fire, Automobile, North America. 

In the sprinkler leakage field in 1945 
premiums were generally higher than in 
1944. Loss figures were not uniform 
with respect to ratios expect insofar 
as nearly all companies reported rela- 
tively low loss ratios. The Home is 
again far out in front in premium pro- 


duction, as it has been for some years. 
Its income was in excess of $923,000. 
Other leading producers include the 
Hartford Fire, National Liberty, Frank- 
lin Fire, North America and Aetna. Both 
the National Liberty and Franklin are 
members of the Home Fleet. 

Following are the 1945 net premiums 
written and losses paid for the leading 
companies in the following six under- 
writing fields: 


Extended Coverage Risks 


Net Net Losses 














Company Premiums Paid 
Aetna Fire $2,504,793 $ 728,761 
Agricultural 761,587 269,755 
Allemannia ... 242,012 97,324 
Alliance, Pa. 293,181 120,563 
American Alliance 305,161 104,068 
American Central ........ 335,546 159,964 
American Eagle ......... 337,662 93,751 
American Equitable ...... 1,001,470 323,953 
American & Foreign..... 182,512 58,457 
American Reserve ....... 241,675 76,887 
American of N, J......... 2,358,500 970,315 
SO rrr 05,126 170,405 
PIOUS | 6 o5.040 sine 65 ae 991,774 479,751 
Baltimore American ..... 246,945 121,530 
Bankers & Shippers...... 340,542 149,619 
Birmingham, Ala, ........ 116,924 53,064 
BER | a docaiulp o's o wreoicesie > 590,052 236,016 
See ee eee 355,037 135,989 
Pee eae 311,176 100,353 
MID. kak sd Sooo ota 204,588 97,53 
CR Osean css euidens 772,718 333,069 
eT a 104,739 40,969 
City of New York........ 206,813 96,606 
eR le are ees 129,580 40,109 
OE 188,541 82,883 
Commercial Union Assur. 660,474 313,434 
Commercial Union, N. Y.. 163,240 7,842 
Commonwealth .......... 293,566 118,288 
COBUONGIE. ciscccesnivees 236,376 97,984 
COMMMCOIEME 6 os ccccvesccs 702,226 338,274 
| re 2,250,733 874,154 
Dubuque F. & M......... 394,244 245,802 
Empire State ..cccccecces 190,397 67,43 
Employers Fire ......... 393,336 151,396 
Equitable F. & M.. 140,445 67,654 
Eureka-Security ......... 480,686 226,749 
| eae ee eee 163,924 58,354 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 1,635,275 727,087 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire. 737,001 235,814 

‘ire Association .......+. 878,230 329,391 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 1,606,183 473,642 
Firemen’s of N, J........ 2,026,084 839,860 
WaGt DARRIGMRE «6.66 66.0d:0:000 302,656 101,097 
Franklin Fire ....cccsvcce 783,462 378,896 
General, Seattle ......... 1,867,678 602,503 
General Security ........ 244,964 104,214 
WURIEEE: oa seweae iy 141,050 77,184 
Girard F. & M. 236,376 97,984 
Glens Falls .... .. 1,068,403 469,622 
Globe & Rutgers......... 420,210 221,485 
Globe & Republic........ 435,570 134,448 
te eS ee 193,102 86,625 
Great American ......... 1,546,504 737,018 
ee AT CR ee 872.574 386,351 
AttiOrd Bare: sc ckssdains 4,662,996 1,861,327 
ee ee ne 164,676 53,547 
moe FT. & Missdcee sakes 354,612 104,570 
TL eS Se 6,023,524 2,539,164 
feperiat Of N.. Y....6:6:6:00 146,048 51,752 
wo a 2. a eee 2,606,058 1,071,672 
Inter-Ocean Re, ........ 348,080 125,304 
Taternational  ..< ... ..60 ces 183,262 69,039 
Ins. Co. State of Pa..... 186,477 83,597 
Oe ee are 217,568 95,590 
Og, ae eine 1,072,263 392,924 
London Assurance ....... 341,384 133,723 
London & Lancashire.... 533,410 251,871 
Manhattan F. & M... 146,307 57,310 
pe ee ee eter ay 255,878 98,620 
Meschants, N.Y... ssievo 532,349 218,925 
Merchants & Mfrs....... 261,341 80,668 
Merchants, Colo. ........ 188,820 60,884 
ee, ME Pre oe 330,704 175,005 
Metropolitan Fire Re..... 186,262 3,250 
Michigan F. & M 235,401 83,002 
Milwaukee Mech. 641,593 265,956 
Monarch Fire ....... 210,300 99,203 
National-Ben Franklin 236,376 97,984 
National Reserve ..... F 105,343 
National, Hartford 2 963,653 
National Liberty ........ 374,066 
National Union ......... : 478,466 
New Brunswick ......... ‘ 105,227 
New York Pire. ..ccscscs 4 133,170 

ew York Underwriters.. 194,008 73,687 
Newark Fire ........:... 410,654 138,915 
New Hampshire ......... 661,971 278,567 
ee ee ae 692,789 218,190 
North British & Merc.. 675,245 292,397 
Northern of N. Y.. 606,539 224.139 
NOPtMOsteren | i466). «das ocicn 226,954 104,797 
ee ee 2 ae 816,798 335,107 
North Star Ré, 2.6. 64/655. 302,891 111,554 
Northern Assurance ..... 559,198 176,239 
Northwestern National ... 817,143 258,542 
Norwich Union ......... 388,154 139,537 
Er ee ie 209,072 86,461 
CO FOLMers 6 ois sccaes 424,287 72,826 
ERE cnicontnnewenicaawe 247,068 147,776 
oS eee 387,840 170,399 
Pacific National ......... 715,794 228,752 
go ee 119,278 41,136 
gl Bee ete ee pee Se 510,728 240,887 
PORNGVIVADIR .c6s0ccce cee 700,016 299,566 
GE A SS * See 162,878 66,979 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 442,961 204,113 
Phoenix of Hartford...... 1,163,689 560,569 
gn ee eae 11,536 83,393 
ry tt 318,346 144,435 
Providence Washington... 642,847 189,609 
Prudential of G. B....... 38,399 25,27: 
SON is ai Ge apes oe ce vie 1,060,856 363, 787 


Net 
_ Company Premiums 
Rein. Corp. of N. Y...... 161,862 
Republic of Texas........ 849,578 
RNOGC TOIARE. o.0.0:856:0.600 «0 
EICMONOO. 5 cic-s Ay 9.s's's4 eos 
Rochester American .. 


SPE Awe i Es 
Royal Exchange : 

St. Paul F. & M 
SAMOPORT Gains 5 sieeve 
Scottish U. 
Security, Conn. 
















Net Losses 





SPMMOID Wa putenouled wa orste' 240,067 143,648 
Springfield F. & M....... 2,000,913 705,519 
Standard, Conn:. .....0+: - 364,641 150,204 
SS Se a Se 190,103 81,152 
Standard, N. Y. ..... 367,286 165,549 
re reg Te rer cat!) GReeee 112,641 
PRRNA I -is aca oraivhoe Glasbiest silanes 405,230 174,740 
SINERD, GOs. 0's 0'0:'0'0 4:0) 4i0ioig ack 1,278,576 403,169 
THRVGIETE TILE Sodaccceess 1,990,042 778,410 
United States Fire...... - 1,596,768 527,098 
Washington F, & M...... 186,199 3,064 
WREERERUET oo sc 500500 687,23 271,084 
Western Assurance ..... - 140,421 46,661 
Virginia F, Ys sivivaveterece 167,805 73,879 
World B.S Mac cesecsece  I58;000 86,931 
WOPRKEMIER sccce es ebcs sacc SABO GEO 95,710 
Windstorm—Tornado Figures 
Net Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 
Aetna Fire $ 481,647 
Agricultural 89,510 
Allemannia 27,636 
Alliance, Pa. # 26,961 
American Alliance ...... 49,770 57,459 
American Central ........ 47,711 44,037 
American Eagle ......... 44,139 33,531 
American Equitable ..... 155,884 112,429 
American OF N. Jo5.80<8ss 49,047 422,334 
American Reserve ...... 8,260 9,562 
PRCUDS (c.5:60 sisrsig Se eas carat 47,538 54,500 
AMIOMOBYE .. wcasicssice bles 95,015 95,887 
Baltimore American ..... 56,851 49,363 
Bankers & Shippers...... 34,043 12,516 
BORO ccc ces Piswit’s state 74,245 67,826 
MCGEE Foisiak visivibwcialemcicus 101,893 97,921 
REP OE TNL Mins ore vio.s sis 6014 5,881 36,652 
Commercial Union Assur. 94,362 87,147 
Connecticut .... 5 92,966 
COMTIOER og iin ois 6:0 6 cee. 679,636 
Employers Fire 25,313 
Eureka-Securit 53,303 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 47,835 57,688 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 4,874 557,508 
Fire Association ........ 79,505 151,529 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 142,777 122,088 
Pivemen BOG IN. Ups csse ss 320,507 267,738 
Prankiin Five cscs gsc ces 181,409 156,799 
General, Seattle ......... 160,952 187,666 
Peene TP AUN, 8's Soke eves 109,560 91,837 
Globe & Republic........ 8,577 46,402 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 75,040 57,462 
Great American ......... 233,574 389,753 
BIQUOVER sn incor ope s-oceus 189,761 210,129 
PISrtiord PWS oo sec cccca 1,692,254 154,852 
BROOME OT IN. 0s. 5.00 aes 1,437,074 1,003,085 
208; (0, Gl Io Ro icsicoeic 243,625 39,64 
International = 065 o00 cee 94,222 34,060 
Inter-Ocean Re. ......... 135,349 67,700 
i 7 eS So See ,61 87,552 
London Assurance ....... 45,153 42,576 
London & Lancashire 45,879 53,717 
Merchants & Mfrs. 41,146 27,841 
Merchants, N, Y.. 61,996 51,282 
TENURE sa acta e SR ae os 0:0 83,151 33,564 
Metropolitan Fire Re..... 26,066 29,487 
Michigan ae | 51,717 44,277 
Milwaukee Mech. ....... 101,494 84,784 
National, Hartford ...... 595,075 549,131 
National Liberty ........ 179,342 151,786 
PEOUIOTIAL Bn six. 0 <0 00 50% 43,006 113,319 
National Union ......... 181,377 152,335 
New Hampshire ......... 78,797 5,20 
New YOR Rive: occccsccce 77,279 45,339 
Cpt ons ely arenes >See 78,031 2,933 
North British & Merc.... 56,589 64,820 
NOTCH MIVOL scccce-sc ces 138,288 111,350 
Northern Assurance ..... 56,186 53,717 
Northern of N. Y.i0.<:.:.5 87,671 78,858 
Northeastern. 24.6 s veees 6s 34,942 45,887 
WOPth StAE RO. occ cce vec 86,810 106,451 
Northwestern National... 132,135 105,284 
PEOTWICh: UMION sos s:0c.0:0% 31,975 30,358 
Ohio: Parmer’. 30-h6.0.60c5% 94,315 58,670 
Pacinc Natondl oaesacvss 44,304 78,454 
WORN PIG ooo e secs ss 38,771 14,254 
RN co es beh croaica ihe ware 68,875 56,636 
Pennsylvania ....... i 56,818 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 31,093 46,909 
Phoenix of Hartford...... 157,719 154,058 
Providence Washington. .. 41,920 70,782 
Prudential of G, B....... 1,285 231,155 
RED oc ea pen hess core 75,803 83,581 
Rein, Corp. of N. Y....... 84,383 184,560 
Republic of Texas........ 55,193 77,127 
pe eS, ee ee 81,704 21,099 
OED, och tas lcaiextian wens 79.879 90,481 
Royal Exenenge a eS 46,919 36,435 
St. Paul F, €% Ree dsaag 436,697 235,772 
cot ee i 2. aan 34,790 32,856 
Security of Coan Sete cagie-tp 84,357 85,930 
Springfield F, & M....... 439,617 376,355 
SGN oc sib ochie ele a gitar ecg 22,822 25,543 
eee ee, 25 oF cbs 1d Pon kk 162,689 148.300 
bie oe eh 151,762 167,984 
United States Fire....... 283,818 250,233 
NV CURCHBMREE 6 oo oecncitoiene 130,675 113,192 


Hail on Growing Crops Figures 


Net 
Company Premiums 
PIN acne asewss,5 40% 5020 Ow $1,888,200 

BUCMANGG oer ss sess 54,5 
PU, PB, ssa wid wie bes 220,355 
American Eagle ......... 65,551 
American Equitable ...... 136,671 
American Home ......... 54,719 
AMCNCRR) DN. Vowsveveccse 774,499 
British America ......... 54,426 
MERMUMER Ga. Bike US aS 6 Wis os « 136,706 
—", PERE SPT et 110,177 
Chris, Sse8,, BE 48,296 
CONRCCRONE . cisc-0 ve Soasiels 72,877 
Continental ....... eétand 1,418,158 
COGS BES. oscs-ccesccces 56,411 
Detroit: FO. Mi ..9000 cess 112,821 


Net Losses 


al 
$1,060,198 
2 9 


Net Net Losse 


Company P a Paid 
Fidelity- Phenix we ¥ ed antes 1,019,972 613,32 
Fireman’s Fund . 181,611 88,09¢ 





First American . 46,127 24,05¢ 
epaeral Security . 48,115 22,05( 
Globe & Republic 56,946 27,70 
Globe & Rutgers....... «- 226,896 171,46 
Great American ,........ 2,200,015 1,194,53 
PeOreIOrd Pie 5 ccs ccces - 2,531,244 1,338, 68 
ome Fo Mei. ..isases 40,095 19,451 
te Bi Oo see 6,253,805  3,742,33 
ou: Re OE NS Bs csc sists 1,958,713 1,100,28 
Inter-OGcean Re. ..6vcce ce 194,169 134,88 
WWE GAUL g's. cis) acu score v8 oo0'8 124,730 46,34 
iN: Ag | ee eee 56,410 30,620 
ee 331,470 193,24 
Michigan F. & M........ 244,839 137,53 
ational Union ....'<<so.«. 161,295 69,61 
New England ........... 1,210 34,38 
ew Werk Pirescc. ccc cs 56,946 27,70 

















EARLY 
RHODE ISLAND TURNPIKES 


HE first turnpike on record was 

the Providence and Norwich, in 
existence before 1798. The State’s 
varied industries took on a rapid 
growth because of its excellent system 
of turnpikes, and the cotion industry 
especially, used great influence in get- 
ting such roads built. Toll rates varied 
greatly and afford interesting reading 
today. On one toll list we find, “12% 
a team not exceeding 4 cattle, 15¢ a 
sleigh with more than 1 horse, swine 
in droves 10¢ for every 15, mail stage 
6% ¢,a person and horse 6% ¢, a chaise 
chair or sulky 2%¢.” 


While many organizations are allowed 
to become obsolete, the public will not 
easily give up a needed service—which 
explains the continuation of such 
well-tested insurance companies as the 
Rhode Island Insurance Company. 
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an Group 
BIELASKI Pear] Americ 
MAES Progress 
Net Losses = AETNA FIRE Board Makes Further 
Net a ional Boar 
: Paid f Nation cated ING 
Premiums 242 m Son o , r UPSW 
Net Net aoe Company PRs ae 12788 Out Pose Total Fieldman fo L 3 cos. REPORT 
PBa778 "104887 North River... ..--.--. 01800 1254069 Special Risks Dept. ited : ts Increased 
ny 244,775 1607 Pennsylvania. ....- + 201,40 53,429 pec’ ‘ been appointe ] Admitted Asse 
ra ant eseese sass $29,900 tu014  Phoentx yo $0'363 11,146 Robert C. Bielaski has bee ks depart- Group’s et Net Premium Income 
Jiagara .eeee re "483 4 Phoenix o: a coe ; 3 i 102'522 fe) . . ] ris Ss epa - $27,475. : 673 
orth River... 192°490 68,767 Prudential of G, B...... 180,215 1,868 : ent in the specia : to 921,419, hes to $9,703, 
Y. piedmont ae ces 0 aE 56,487 jag ne ga le 23061 11, special ag e Co. and its Reac 
; Pil ee 91844 74633 Queen vve csvset ons see es 111,510 Insuranc & . 
( ; —- : Harti’ di | 199.84 oss Rocheste American ..... beret 93,611 ment of poe ama ee companies, Vice ' ual statements of the — 
( } Ph in 4:8 , ag OTe chads 7 12.4 bsidiary [ The annu: y acl a " 
Brew he ease 12; $4384 St Paul F&M... 24,373 2,680 three su nounces. Mr. ies of the Pearl : made 
; CIMINE ric sea os — “° <i ident J. M. Waller an ly to the companies o ther progress was n d 
i a er 1160088 Seaboard. 76,269 11,202 President J. returned recently to 1 indicate that fur & Total admitte 
¢ itinel oe OM 1,169,053 — field F. & M 14,815 414 Bielaski has : in the Unitec - the year 1945. sed by $1,767,- 
, pring ; 31,41 Irving 1 rin ) ased by $1, 
: ringheld & M. fersi1 Standard, comes i 232'882 aT Pg veg October 1941. ae prog 7a7e 093 ‘during the year, and 
outhern Tk x: cy ae ~ 95689 5,121 States Arm k of first lieutenant. 578 to $27,475,693 d me increased to 
er ye henge Si rt sky FRE 14,483 2'823 attained the — the Army, Mr. net premium inco | with $9,- 
nited States ance 210,084 — ortation » 79635 31180 Before going into bout a year the 3 in 1945 as comparec 
Western, Assur 3 398,656 Tran ers Fire .... ee 59,985 8 : i was located for — t in $9,703,673 in ar 1944. ited 
Vorld F. Seek ; Frases Firemen’s ...... io 2a’214 30'646 Bielaski_ wa C. as special agen 392,248 for the ye nt of the Unite 
Westchester ...... sschief Unite Marine & General. 39°158 30, 81 in Charlotte, N. C. tment. He en- ‘he Genmetel ebehense Nyy pentose 
ss ischie Union Gen Dit@ss sca 13 286 6,3 h Carolina depar . ad 1936 The h of the Pearl 2 S 
i Malicious M United State . 4 30,587 the Nort : siness in branc 1945, show 
tiot, Explosion & Net ig Nelere* Vigilant ter... is 107 7" tose ie wales ih in from awe > as of enenee sis 346,527, an 
Premiums $ 102, 032 brads hoe teecvedas immediately after His wor connection total admitted assets a the previous 
errr se. $ 1 ate 1,3 4 ; Leakage Figures Amherst College. at New York City increase of ee a of 
seus vila hb teed 26,259 6,473 Sprinkler Net Net ae was with a promine the ocean marine year. The surplus Pons 31, 1945, repre- 
Alliance, Pewee: penne “a 3,273 Premiums s P3492 brokerage — in : $8,463,104 at osagee $505,411 for the 
a A See 39,421 ah ee $ = 754 3,218 loss department. fomed the Aetna in sents an incre De- 
‘meriean Equitable"... 82,029 Coe eee 14,534 oan Mr. Bielaski j course of training year. is of market values at De 
seria, Ny Joos. 00025 s08s0 Sigs Agricul ‘Altice C002 170882803 igh nay en. Pr dbase company, Yr eg af ag apo stocks 
MAGEE Sante oe eees 031 1 Amarean ADlauce pee 3443 in various epar he special risks ember 31, 2 sets and surplu: 
re ie eee 19,0 32 ican Eagle ...... 40,675 0131 i inted to the sp - © he admitted assets increased 
Boma cdesenttateke 18,282 Ameri table ...... 799 = + 10, as appo doing serv ed, the 2 ould be incr 
ke Blea anda ale xs , 7,927 an Equi 63,7 971 he w ineer, doing owned, | woulc : es 
SF Ra eR 647 ” Foor monly a peelnie S i t as an eng 7 licvholders : ; written dur 
joo» eseaaigl 24, 9 3,236 American, N. J.. 1 12,045 5.213 departmen nationwide ac to policy yremiums wri s 
Camden sa eseeeseeee een 13,12 1,888 Reserve ...... 27,249 916 also on large . The net 103,959 as 
enn SS ee hag. 22,164 2'045 a padengwenta xe 41,864 yi ice work kk $263,690 ne amounted to $4, and the 
ommereial Union, 23,057 32,133 Auto re American ..... 14,319 032 ~—«s counts, a tive of New Yor ing the y 3,970,231 in 1944, < P 
Connecticut eaeeteaanetiee Fe s0a 1,703 Beaters & sievesac calle ae 666 Mr. Bielaski is y a the Great Neck, cumnened to — een acoso = 
jelity & Guaranty Fire. 13, = 6 Gaston etc cae mee 8,282 a fer graduation fro d for Am- unearned pret d with $4,316, 
vider Fe Cuepety Pas. 86,1 0 1,961 pgp aS aah 34,910 5,844 h School, he prepare the 593,899 as compare 
agg <-> haa 52,09 Ieee City of N.¥........ Ene 20,228 3,674 LL. I. Hig Id Academy. He is $4,593, 31, 1944 
meres ++ 0402 6 69,543 8.267 ity ial Union, Eng. 8,869 067 herst at Deerfie tant gen- December 31, ity F. & M. 
ire * RRS 5362 ’ souaes Leet, S86: 849 9, ers Bielaski, assis -Security a | 
Fireman’s ues Wieecees 25, 04 5,906 Commonwealth . «ee 26,849 24/341 of A. Bruce “ 1 Board of Eureka c ssets of The 
PaeeeE? 98 Fr Po vemens 31,6 7,821 eee. “saeeeseseses 94,145 2,715 son f the Nationa 1 admitted assets Insur- 
= tt coe otakwe 47,699 penn en i al 98 ’ nager o tota , “ arine In 
pie Seattle jecueave. Sa 19'624 ee tas ponsces 734i ett ‘Caderwtiters, Rakadeuniee Fire = ne were $9,- 
Glens Balls ow oesessseaes 38,026 91894 Fidelity: Phenix anty Fire. 11,900 2,097 Fire LE ance Co. on smipared. with $8489.52) for 
eat See 632 8%* i , 56 Guaranty 30.91 ’ ~O. ared v ve 
Hove Rec ie ae Fire Aseociation geseeeees e382 3488 HAIL LOSSES ARE FAVORAB Page ae sega from $3473 785 
artt oe telat ete ‘ ’ 1 r Fun ee eeeccce 25,28 2 t ib a rev re : rom 
Itome of a ike Ic seeeees : 2341s 57,536 Firemen’s ag aiaes 1997249 “2417 Underwriter Report on Prairie po ae eee. of oe 
»r-Ocean fee ete ’ 7 : ME cccccescicee 29/2: , . n n e be s 
Ine Coy of A000 409 83009 Franklin Fie 00020 sae Sang Connien Aeiaoriner Regs oe Ry ple {the total aduiitted as- 
ne sag 5 aeons 29, 69 1,123 Gibraltar 7 ae Shed eas 30,82 2/196 1946 Chairman 31, J -d, the total adn be 
Leh G... panne sig 11,568  =6(Gias Falls muceceatvase Siem 13'850 f business was and stocks owned, srs’ surplus would b 
Metropolitan ‘Coan... eats 2'349 Globe & Republic 0.0." 74,316 7,495 hile the volume o erally sets and policyholders’ : 
ee gk eee 37,1 12,349 G 0 AENOEER 2 os- +++ 23,707 27°706 Whi | revious year, gen sets d $312 ; —— = 
National Liberty A Cig hia’ 49,721 2,594 + asa Kb heeeceetaces 146,942 214001 down from the p rience in hail in- increase ’ minms written ith 
2 engl lec sas Bee Fire eenucensces caesar the underwriting expe provinces The net pre 787 as compared wi 
Newark ao OE aaa yr ty 5,946 a ne gk Ea aaa 129,193 2652 in Canada’s prairie Thic is rear were $3,909, s f 1944 and the 
poe Ree 3568 4%<y 21,09 1,897 ' Can as a 7 EE 14,775 6.798 surance ble in 1945. year W for the year of 1944, sased to 
4 Ninwaraitte tc haces 0.623 655 _—Ins. OS" Sl epee ES SAE 65139 16, more favora t, just $3,786,511 fo , serve increased 
4 Niagara ... & Merc..... 3 ea0 —2,65 Internationa sles 95,1 1,317 was nual statement, 4 OD, mium reser ~wious 
4 North British vee 19, 5,074 ee os 10,584 137 led in the an Under- earned pre to the prev 
North River cic asks. 42 ’ L.. & eae 548 reveale a Hail un mpared to 
foam we 11068 2'573 Merchants & i -. 11,54 20,525 f the Canadian figures $4 364,542 as co il 
North Star Re. ..-++.-++s 11,0 4 2,573 Scouars SS ESAS * 58/550 31,382 issued, o tion. The 1945 figures $4, ye ange $4,097,7 
Pte oye Alone lah 17,33 3,596 Me 1 Fire, Conn. ... 132,437 7°017 riters’ Associa ‘ years fig ‘ch Fire Increases “h 
Assurance . . 14,588 "337 ~~‘Nationa pieeanore® 5773 w ay Monare Monarc 
pa anon F& Lenn iat 731 eee a Teueanns 34°047 He are as follows: Premium apa Total admitted assets po $3,992, - 
Seen nea oeeee a sehokene 18,68 1,101 the Me BM ti cddveencs 34,911 3113 income P a 2 rance Co. increa: 111 at De- 
’ennsylvania ......+04 : 11,674 389 «= Newar BERD 5: eaciermacote 17,356 ’ 33 $ 93,573 Fire Insurz - ith $3,819, pel 
Phoentx ft Hartiord:.2c1. 38,210 *53 New en ee 19,306 ryt hts cv aiteucinal yore 406,904 993 as compared — Bie to policy 
2 Phoenix of Wakes. arsis 4,005 new York Fire ......0¢: pet 12'394 aro Seaweed es — 325,249 cember 31, 1944, a $1, 630,271 as 944, 
a ’ Al See RR 29,65 an SK 12 is . ¢ 
4 Prosaenar EO Beerses ee 8083 Noth British & Merc.... 211230 31324 nie uctigeey on anima f the Great Amer- rr “$1 654,045 at yng whe 31, 
¥ Mau ccc weakae 7 30, i or To eae 2,350 rer : om the Grez . oO t Dece 
Queen .. * 1,009 h River é 12,3 4,737 McQueen, o Hail pare tions a } 
4 ROG 5 aucinssav ass 12,740 975 +~=Nort RE. cesennes 15,733 737 J. F. McQ irman of the rket quota e used, the 
Kova VP. & ; 13/303 47 Northern Assurance sees 1181 #160 enny wi cares “1046 and vice ‘or 1945 fos bonds and Ppa a to policy: 
St. Paul F, Oe 2,693 fic Fire sacsevcsevcs 16, t 4156 ociation tor f the Canac a 1 assets and s b $40,06 
Scottish U. & N. 14,995 49/971 Reo IVEIIOS «én ccactce vices 18,996 15°387 Ass R. F. Swaine o ttee admitted < ree increased y oa 
Security 2.000 63,105 1,137. Pennsy Assurance ...... 44,493 41626 will be xecutive commi holders wouk tten for the y 
‘S) s . & M 35,943 , Phoenix ee 23'215 4,62 padi On the e W. ; 1 miums wri : the 
Springheld ie ’ 0 2,205 Phoenix of Har abhi 23,2 , 7,688 Security. f the Home, The net pre ; crease over 
Standard, ‘¢ ee 9,297 dence Washingt éa4ae «18742 C. W. Bolton o A. thes 1,689,927, an in mounted 
4 sti eas 76,349 , Provi £ Ge Bossicas 4446 5,74 are ford Fire, G. ere $ } olume a 
“| Star .... ‘ ’ 7,226 dential o pe 64, 17,283 f the Hartfor Bureau, Ww 44 when the Vv arned 
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Gallagher Discusses 
Rational Fire Rates 


TALKS AT AMA CONFERENCE 





Upholds Schedule Rating; Classification 
Rating Would Destroy Concept 
of Insurance, He Says 
’ 

E. F. Gallagher, manager of the serv- 
ices department of the Planet Fire In- 
surance Co., running-mate of the Stand- 
ard Accident of Detroit, was among the 
speakers at the insurance management 
conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association in New York, March 
11-13. 

His subject was “Rational Rates for 
Fire Insurance.” He took up several 
threats to schedule rating and said: | 

“As a matter of fact, most surprising 
results have been secured in maintaining 
some semblance of classified experience 
under the comparatively few twenty-six 
classes previously in use. In one of the 
large Mid-Western states, for instance, 
the experience on brick churches and 
chapels showed a loss ratio on a written- 
paid basis for the five-year period end- 
ing 1934 of over 70%. At the end of the 
next five-year period, however, this same 
class showed a loss ratio of 44%. Mani- 
festly, if rates had been increased at the 
end of 1934—which they were not—the 
experience for the ensuing five years 
would probably have been -considerably 
below 40% and thus reduced rates would 
be expected at a time when we might 
well be entering an upward cycle of 
losses on this class. 

Protected Brick Warehouses 

“Protected brick warehouses for the 
five-year period ending 1937 showed a 
loss ratio of 24%, but for the five-year 
period ending 1939 the figure was 50%. 
What it would have been had rates been 
reduced in 1937 in order to recognize the 
favorable loss ratio for the previous 
five-year period no one can guess, but 
certainly it would have been most ad 
verse. The loss experience on metal 
workers representing approximately 7% 
of the total premiums exclusive of 
dwellings for the five-year period ending 
1934 was 51%, whereas the next five-year 
period produced a loss ratio of 88%. 

“What sound reason can there be for 
veering away from present rating meth- 
ods and reverting to the method proved 
faulty years ago? One of the reasons 
advanced is to satisfy the insuring pub- 
lic as a public relations activity. I 
have never heard the public, as such, 
vociferous in its denunciation of the 
present system of rating, in the devel- 
opment of which it played a_ signifi- 
cant part. But I expect some definite 
public reaction if we try to base rates 
on classified experience. 

“Of course, if such demands for sepa- 
rate classification were granted and 
carried to the ultimate, the whole con- 
cept of insurance would be destroyed.” 

Asking, “Shall we abandon schedule 
rating?” Mr. Gallagher said in conclu- 
sion: 

Respects Schedules Methods 

“So I do speak out against the busi- 
ness taking any step toward rating by 
classified experience. I ask those of you 
who buy insurance to think well before 
you voice insistence upon or lend sup- 
port to the re-establishment of a plan 
which years ago was tried and found 
wanting. I know those officials in state 
offices will weigh well this entire prob- 
lem. Present rating methods have be- 
corne an important factor in the satis- 
factory conduct of the business; the 
public has learned to respect schedule 
rating and has indeed played a part in 
its development. Would it not be a 
serious mistake to refute the work of 
years, to leave without tangible incen- 
tive the entire field of fire prevention 
and protection? We cannot hope to 
have both schedule rating and rating by 
classified experience—the two are in- 
compatible. It would be futile and of 
no value to measure the fire hazard of 
a risk by schedules and then to nullify 
such measurement by willy-nilly adding 
to or lopping off from the final result 
because the name of the risk placed it 
in a so-called class. The advantages of 





Entire Field Force 
Of American to Meet 


THREE-DAY SESSION NEXT WEEK 





Is Part of Centennial Observance; 
March 20, 1846, Marked First Elec- 
tion of American Officers 





An important part in the centennial 
observance of the American Insurance 
Group will be a gathering of its country- 
wide field force at Newark, March 18. 
A three-day session, held at the Robert 
Treat Hotel, will explore the broad 
theme of multiple line operations. A 
suitable program has been arranged to 
cover the topics related to the general 
theme. 

The meeting will be climaxed by a 
dinner March 20, which is the 100th 
anniversary of the first election of 
American Insurance Company officers. 
This is the first time in the history of 
the American that all of its fieldmen 
have been together at one meeting. It 
is anticipated that the occasion will per- 
mit all of them to return to their re- 
spective territories with a broader ap- 
preciation of the country-wide problem 
of group operations. 

Among those in attendance will be 
Bankers Indemnity Vice President 
Crowley of Cleveland, Freud of New 
York City, Meador of Philadelphia, 
Munson of Chicago, and Babbage of 
New Jersey. Also fire company depart- 
ment Managers Hinkley of Boston, 
Richard of New York City, Jochen of 
Rockford, Ill., Reams of Denver, Kil- 
gour of Canada, and Miller of Pacific 
Coast. 





Worthley Special Agent 
For Aetna Fire Group 


William W. Worthley has been appoint- 
ed special agent by the Aetna Insurance 
Company and its three subsidiary fire in- 
surance companies and assigned to the 
eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
territory, Vice President Guy E. Beards- 
ley announces. Mr. Worthley, who will 
assist State Agent Richard K. Ives, will 
make his headquarters in the latter’s office 
at 141 Milk Street, Boston. 

Mr. Worthley, who is resuming his in- 
surance career after serving in the United 
States Navy from September, 1943, to 
January, 1946, attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) and acted as aviation radar 
observer. Prior to the war he was as- 
sociated with the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation as fire inspector from 1937, the 
year of his graduation from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, until inducted into 
the Navy. 

Mr. Worthley is a native of Concord, 
Mass. After taking a preparatory course 
at the Lowell (Mass.) High School, he 
entered the Worcester Institute in 1933 
and four years later was awarded the de- 
gree of B.S. in electrical engineering. 

LONDON ASSUR. CONFERENCE 

Field representatives of the London 
Assurance and the Manhattan Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. in eastern and 
mid-western territory were in New York 
during the past week attending the com- 
pany’s annual field conference. The 
meeting opened on Monday, March 4, by 
United States Manager Chris D. Sheffe, 
continued through Thursday, March 7. 





such a departure from sound practices 
are illusory; the disadvantages, on the 
other hand, are very real. 

“T can but feel certain that those who 
would introduce classified experience 
rating into the business do not really 
understand what would lie ahead if such 
a practice were adopted. I cannot be- 
lieve that they fully realize the chaos 
and confusion which of necessity would 
result. If by any chance they have 
thought it through—if those in high 
places in the business and without do 
see what will follow the abandonment 
of schedule rating and still urge that 
such a course be embarked upon, then I 
can only reluctantly conclude that per- 
haps the old man was right when he 
said, ‘Behold, my son, with how little 
wisdom the world is governed.’ ” 


Institute Announces 
Grass-Roots Survey 

McLAIN MAKES ANNOUNCEMENT 

Institute Sponsored by Wharton School; 


Major Kip to Handle Procedures; 
Expect Completion June 30 








James A McLain, president of the 
Guardian Life and also president of In- 
surance Institute of America, announces 
that under sponsorship of Insurance In- 
stitute of America, the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, is undertaking first grass- 
roots survey of all forms of insurance 
education, other than that given in col- 
leges and universities. 

The survey is to be completed June 30 
according to the announcement by In- 
stitute President James A McLain, and 
has for its objective “a realistic working 
inventory that will include every phase 
of insurance education and training now 
available through the country’s more 
than ,2,000 insurance companies, asso- 
ciations and societies of insurance men 
and women, and the commercial publish- 
ers of insurance educational material.” 


It Wants to Know 


The institute wants to know what is 
being taught, how it is being taught, and 
to whom it is being taught. “With this 
information, and only with this infor- 
mation,” Mr. McLain pointed out, “the 
institute will be in a position to recom- 
mend ways and means of meeting needs 
for new or revised training procedures 
and material indicated by post-war de- 
velopments in the insurance business.” 

When completed and evaluated, the 
survey will also make it possible for the 
institute to advise its member compan- 
ies and the business at large of duplica- 
tions and inconsistencies in the over-all 
training program. “Duplications are ex- 
pensive and inconsistencies make for 
poor policyholder relations,” Mr. Mc- 
Lain said, adding that accurate data on 
these two factors, alone, “should' return 
several times the cost of the survey in 
direct savings to the companies and in 
smoother, more efficient relations with 
policyholders.” 

Detailed procedures for this survey 
are being worked out by Major Richard 
deR. Kip, former Wharton School fa- 
culty member who has just returned to 
this country after completing four years 
of service with the armed forces. His 
most recent Army assignment was in- 
structor in insurance and finance at 
Shrivenham American University in 
England. Major Kip will have the bene- 
fit of the Wharton School’s broad facili- 
ties for educational research and will 
work directly with a committee compris- 
ing Drs. Huebner, Hoffman, Loman and 
McCahan, widely recognized top-flight 
insurance educators. 


Survey Is Authorized 
_The survey was authorized at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Insurance Institute’s 
board of governors on December 17, and 
negotiations with the Wharton School 
have been directed by John H. Grady, 
United States attorney, General Acci- 
dent Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd.; 


Edward H. Kingsbury, assistant director - 


of education, Royal Liverpool Group; 
John A. North, vice president, Phoenix 
Insurance Co.; Prentiss B. Reed, inde- 
pendent adjuster; and James A McLain, 
president, Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
of America. 

_ In addition to the survey’s over-all ob- 
jectives, Mr. McLain’s report to the in- 
stitute’s board of governors lists the fol- 
lowing important considerations: 

Educational and training activities of 
all types of insurance companies and 
their associations will be considered, ir- 
respective of the kind of insurance writ- 
ten or the legal form of organization. 

It has also been agreed that the 
Wharton School will not undertake to 
cover the educational work of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
the American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters,’ Inc., or of the 
special courses and study groups that 
have been set up to prepare candidates 
for CLU and CPCU examinations. It is 
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CHRIST, SCHNEIDER ADVANCED 





Former Now General Agent, Inland 
Marine Dept., North British; Latter 
Metropolitan Department Head 

Arthur F. Christ has been advanced 
to the position of general agent of tli 
inland marine and special lines depart 
ment, country-wide operations of tli 
North British Group. He will be asso- 
ciated with Secretary A. W. Barthel 
mes, 

While his more recent activities dui 
ing his twenty-two years with th 
North British Group have been in con 
nection with the metropolitan inland 
marine department in association with 
General Agent J. R. Cardona, Mr. Christ 
has had many years’ experience in su 
pervising country-wide business. 

In recognition of- his advancement, 
Mr. Cardona tendered Mr. Christ a 
luncheon, at the Lawyers Club. His 
friends and associates in the home office 
also presented him with a handsom 
tooled leather desk pad and a pen set 
with onyx base. 

Arthur J. Schneider succeeds Mr. 
Christ as superintendent of the metro 
politan inland marine department as 
assistant to General Agent J. R. Car- 
dona. Mr. Schneider has served in that 
department for the past few years, and 
is well known to producers. 


N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose, 
Dinner Meeting March 20 


New York City Pond of Blue Goosé 
will hold a dinner meeting at the Drug 
& Chemical Club in New York City on 
Wednesday evening, March 20, at 6:30) 
o'clock. Nearly ninety goslings will be 
obligated and tribute will be paid to thos: 
members who have returned from tl 
armed services and who will be honor: 
guests that night. Grand Custodian of 
the Goslings E. J. Beauvais of Montreal 
will be guest speaker. 





AMA Meeting 
(Continued from page 21) 


As each risk might be entirely differen 
in character, excess limits and othe: 
factors, insurance companies have 1 
way of fixing rates which must first | 
filed with Insurance Departments befo: 
they can be used. Rate-making syste! 
in this country do not lend themselv: - 
to this type of coverage. 

It was evident from the speakers tl 
there is growing interest in the subjc°' 
of deductible fire insurance, which mish 
apply straight across the board on ‘it 
policies such as is now done with auto 
mobile collision coverage. 





felt that this work is outside the 11 
stitute’s objective of measuring insur 
ance education and training short of col- 
lege level. 

Through its board of governors, th¢ 
Insurance Institute of America “earn- 
estly requests the full cooperation of al! 
companies and organizations, to the en 
that this study: may make the broadest 
possible contribution to the post-war 
growth and effective service of Ame: 
can insurance.” 
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Nation-wide Fire Insurance Net 


Premiums and Losses Paid in 1945 


W 


ye 


the straight fire insurance produc- 
field premiums in 1945 continued 
gains registered in recent years 
ed by the large values created dur- 
the war and also by forces of in- 
The rise in premiums in 1944 
not as marked as some earlier 
but in 1945 the rate of increase 
not tend much to slacken. Losses, 
1045 as well as in 1944, were much 


icher than in the pre-war and early 


years and last year’s losses were 
er than in 1944, thus bringing again 
nfavorable loss experience for in- 
nce companies. 

ductions in fire insurance rates, 
ch have now continued for several 
rs, based on favorable loss ratios 


prior to the war, were in evidence again 


in 


percentage of 


the 


] 


cre 


the 


1045. These tended to hold back the 
premium gains. Far in 
lead once again in fire premium in- 


ne are the Home of New York and 


Hartford Fire, both of which in- 


ased their net returns. The Home in 
1945 


wrote fire premiums of over $43,- 


730,000, compared with more than $40,- 


000,000 in 1944 and nearly $37,000,000 in 


19 


13. The Hartford's 
more than $32,000,000, against 
$29,260,000 in 
1943. The 
America, 
next largest 


1945 premiums were 
nearly 
1944 and $28,185,000 in 
Insurance Co. of North 
Aetna Fire and Continental, 
writers, recorded good 


gains last year. 


( 


ther companies to report more than 


$6,000,000 each in net premiums for 1945 
include the American Equitable, Ameri- 
can of Newark, Automobile of Hartford, 


Kid 


elity-Phenix, Fire Association, Fire- 


men’s of Newark, Fireman’s Fund, Gen- 


eral of 
\merican, 


\m 


National of Hartford, 


Seattle, Glens Falls, Great 

Insurance Co. of North 
lerica, ‘Liverpool & London & Globe, 
National Union, 


Phoenix of Hartford, Queen, Royal, St. 


Marine, 


| Fire & Marine, Springfield Fire & 
Swiss Reinsurance, Travelers 


Hire and United States Fire. 


net 





‘ollowing are the 1945 nation-wide 
premiums written and net losses 
| for practically all companies ad- 
ed to New York State: 


Net Net Losses 

Company Premiums Paid 
ME vec ssewues $18,937,076 $8,959,720 
WOOL SSL iki hone 5,428,077 2,649,602 
BTR oe ele ee 508,045 251,673 
MER. %, edes <b uos 1,443,383 670,599 
2) See ee 2,141,661 1,006,173 
PIS oe. OI. ke acd's 270,965 101,876 
an Alliance ...... 2,171,903 975,408 
in Comtgal |< o.6¢-<% 2,137,427 944,412 
an Druggists .....- 440,215 221,764 
Sc) <4 a 2,752,814 1,293,674 
in Equitable ..... 7,868,214 3, 721, 057 
in Fire, Texas.... 129,933 53,854 
in & Foreign...... 1,303,495 564,359 
in General, Texas. 674,020 220,516 
in Home Fire .. 611,905 289,483 
an of Newark..... 15,285,096 7,038,016 
in Reserve ...... 2810,038 1,344,166 
>. ae 335,588 133,421 
in Avia, & General 229,577 16,767 
YT  dulagitan coped Ges: 402,678 181,362 
ted: B.-& MM cc 204,599 75,944 
ice of America.... 17,281 eas 
eC ae 1,321,319 283,755 
ABRUTEICO (6 ocaces 2,686,042 1,321,364 
OD G6 ass. careers 6,280,543 2,969,939 
ore American ..... 1,837,086 872,882 
& Shippers...... 1,982,021 988,922 
ghaes.. Ala. i s%06 565 "720,720 385,768 
gham, Pittsburgh.. 228,520 112,862 
Sor Tey were y eee 4,066,191 1,967,191 
Anietiea: 023600: 551,832 191,696 
& Poreisn:<.0% 3% 733,216 363,763 
RYOSIEEED 6-4 o.5,0:00e 304,447 134,401 
NOUNOEE GS accene ce 333,017 134,714 
a eee ee 2,036,456 860,159 
rik cee ee 2,029,369 939,949 
ian-American "475,248 291,881 
EN eer eae iene 1,296,827 572,873 
Fire Fey eee ye 5,265,483 2,503,986 
Hic; ¢ J. Suid. oe "407,342 179,924 
ben Gaeaace-e Wee: apececa 670,483 317,675 
ROU Po rectus ater ac ere 215,410 135,263 
L RY Stee, 146,641 47,647 
Maryland ...... 1,070,830 503,086 
See CE RE re 892,851 483,119 
Oak Bite. seas 595,138 253,162 
reneral, N, Y...... 2,145,354 969,609 
Properties ...... 44,158 39,377 














Net 

Company Premiums 
Ciisens Of HM. Fu acsados 460,078 
City of New Voekss. <<25 1,516,512 
Colonial Assurance ...... 291,133 
Coles, Wy Sa ccvccans 896,065 
Colismbia, Ole .scescdec 636,021 
COMIMETCE ooo cacecncnce 1,283,038 
Commercial Union, Assur. 4,102,722 
Commercial Union, Mm ©. t "025, 211 
Commonwealth .......... 1,559,458 
CONUEEUIN cn cesccccee etc te 1,399,667 
Connecticut Fire ........ 4,644,783 
Constitution Re. ........ 1,052,528 
Comte | cesicctccd cee 18,357,336 
Countiy Paes .cicsccuses 589,224 
Detroit Fire & Marine... 1,023,864 
Brees FEO So 6 fat Cow elare' 318,011 
Dubuque F. & M........ 1, 836, 567 
My eT, Ganendoness 655,834 
ORME IG ia he, godin eny «ds $37 414 
Base G VGCH on ace vensne: 721, "579 
DOD “cs awacks dune cca 267,679 
Empire State ..........- 1,357,019 
Employers Fire ......... 2,119,277 
Equitable F. & M....... 928,956 
Bette Pare a adie acs ccus 7,261 
Eureka-Security ......... 2,604,856 
PRGEIMOE. cous deiceweenius 482,126 
re Pees 22,768 
WOON GE PU éccccsccess 935,107 
INE. nedwdavdecotens te 1,004,055 
Federal Union .......... 936,886 
Fidelity & Guar, Fire.... 3,531,507 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 13,854,053 
Fire Ass'n OF PRR. 65.. 7,086,124 
Fi ireman’ (ui See 11,703,763 
Firemen’s, Newark ..... 11,997,150 
First. AMervicat wacecnces 679,627 
First National .....060<s 926,761 
Franklin Fite. 2.600. sce 5,902,925 
Franklin National ....... 480,996 
EGHGM WOME cc cce.cs.cee 389,757 
General, Seattle ........ 9,287,052 
General Security ........ a, ,470,695 
Georgia Home. ....:.2.++. 792,260 
RINNE. "ad Gaete ode wat o,« 1,027,892 
Gward FF. & Mi. ieics. 1,399,667 
oO “Se are 7,270,553 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 2,325,683 
Globe & Republic ....... 3 3,432,042 
Gronite Siete 2 is. icc e 1,703,542 
Great American ......... 12,107,335 
rent Pater incase ccs 57.637 
ET RE SRE EEA “ 747 
MEME aso 6: dea gt e's 115 
TEMMOUOE ectinacduccieue cies 5,518,237 
Mavtlotd. Bite. :.ccccsvigued 32,078,665 
ree 43,731,893 
Home F. & MM .xcecsus 2593,548 
DES wsSacadeicads 1,014,182 
RIOUIOGEEID na k0a.e 6s Kaldines 852,379 
PRN eee rere kee oe ae 546,048 
Imperial Of N. ¥. cccce 1,070,157 
Illinois Fire .. a 
Ins. Co, of N. ies 
Ins. Co., State of Pa. 974,429 
ENternational 6... secs. 1,947,381 
Inter-Ocean Re, exdawacs 1,979,703 
Foveey of We Bin 6 ceca. k 1,266,291 


Keystone pees ‘Club .... 13,933 


La Paternelle ...cccocss 148,302 
Lafayette Fite) ...cccccss 111,026 
Law Union & Rock...... 547,167 
OS et ears 7,658,826 
RAO PRN <a oticciee db ace-s.cra 1,012 
London Assurance ...... 2,477,417 
London & Lancashire.... 2,519,019 
London & Provincial ‘ac 292,737 
London & Scottish ...... 313,932 
et eT Oe 1,096,024 
Manhattan F. & M. ..... 1,081,715 
Manufacturers Fire ...... 391,960 
ON ” eee eae 14,980 
Massachusetts F, & M.... 590,009 


Mechanics & Traders..... 1,042,062 


DRACCRINNE achive ew dient ais 1,528,563 
Merchants, Colo. ........ 854,805 
Merchants, N. Y. ....... 2,948,542 
MEGPEMIG ov cccescccocccccs Oph tOee 
Merchants & Mfrs....... 2,059,225 
Metropolitan Fire ....... 1,575,597 
Michigan F. & M, ...... 1,542,906 
Milwaukee Mech hanics ... 3,799,097 
Monarch Fire. ...-ceees 1,119,826 
National-Ben & ranklin 1,399,667 
National F. & M. ....... 221,191 
National Grange ........ 73,478 
National of Hartford..... 14.028,943 
National Liberty ........ 5,882,823 
National Reins. .......«¢. 757,140 
National Reserve ... 795,671 
National Security ....... 356,943 
National Surety Marine.. 2.006 
National Union, Pa....... 7,062,614 
FRGAMOSUATIONN 655.6 5: 5:0,0:0%s'50:6- 798,527 
New Brunswick ........ 1,515,988 
New Eaeguee oi. ccssces 385.726 
New York Five. ..ccccces < 3,800,732 
N. Y. Underwriters ..... 1,613,419 
New Hampshire ........ 5.320.680 
Mew Zesine céscsesccss 1,607,033 
TROOMPE PIE} vo cid sie ccerows 3,028,885 
Niagara cnmeiheaetcn tice an 
North American F. & M. 53,150 
North British & Mercantile 5,007.388 
North Riw@? % ds.000.a6+ ce 4.904.486 
North Star Re, ........ 2,948,602 
Pe eer ere 1,804,213 
Northern Assurance . 3.661.697 
Northern of N. Y. ..... 3,583,702 
Northwestern F. & M.. 606,425 
Northwestern National ... 3,804,599 
Norwich Union ......... 2,579,114 
Ohio Farmers ........... 2,221,898 
ORG Commend aces tases 1,324,241 
OFIENE < cetete's doih> dak Fe 1,754.228 
Paemce Come 65.62.2062 223,213 
La) Ee eee 2,257,302 

acific National ......... 3,112,756 


Net Losses 
Paic 


3,293,837 
1:107.768 
1, 530,660 


2,665,735 
13,429,483 
20,575,588 


1,339,649 
933,373 
918,396 
843,169 


1,889,258 


Klein Talks on U. & O. 
Before AMA Meeting 


IS OPTIMISTIC OF OF THE FUTURE 
Talks on What’s Ahead for Coverage; 


Blames Companies for Lack o 
Coverage Simplifications 


“What’s ahead for use and occupancy 
insurance whether in times of prosperity 
or adversity, is to do for the stricken 
policyholder what his business would 
have done if it had not been interrupted 
because of destruction of the property.” 
This definition of U. & O. was made 
before the insurance division of the 
American Management Association in 
New York. 

It was made by Henry C. Klein, secre- 
tary of the New York Underwriters In- 
surance Co. at the first meeting of the 
three-day sessions—March 11 to 13. He 
made it emphatic that the ideas he ex- 
pressed are his own, and that reference 
to the word “future” did not mean “im- 
mediate future.” 

U. & O. Is Sparse 

First he pointed to surveys showing 
how sparse is U. & O. coverage, and said 
it might be admitted that the low per- 
centage of coverages rests mainly with 
the insurance industry—with the sales- 
man for neglecting to bring U. & O. to 
the attention of all prospective buyers, 
and to companies and rating organiza- 
tions for being slow to simplify the 
methods of coverage. “Of all the reasons 
for low coverage,” he said, “the chief is 
the complexity of methods which alike 
confuse buyers and all but the spe- 
cialists among salesmen and underwrit- 
ers.’ However, he believes that the 
prospects of U. & O. are good. 

He takes up preservation of U. & O. 
contracts available to prospects ranging 


Net Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 

(OE ee rr 713,327 315,383 
re 152,668 30,119 
DE xe ccevaaiveree ns 944,337 373,625 
Paul Revere Fire ....... 912,925 449,791 
DE” ‘ctnsadeaocdsatonxé 2,719,431 1,362,431 
Pennsylvania Fire ...... 3,631,427 1,592,166 
i, 1) AR 35 | Area 1,189,811 558,985 
Phila. National ......... "456,677 221,389 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 2,901,210 1,558,931 
Phoenix of Hartford . 7,697,069 3,406,596 
WMO 5 do os ca dens aaa 1 "442,658 517,988 
PONE "RNG Sct ueecctes 34,380 4,544 
DUMEE + wkcdcccbavewasis 7,590 wane 
eee 1,695,305 623,883 
Providence Washington 4,550,185 2,015,928 
Prudential of G. B. ..... 2,537,232 2,346,706 
Provident Fire 2. .cccscss 989,234 "486,297 
Cee CHP ok ceccactes 273,806 159,664 
BD g0004 dan teacuneeas 7,978,112 3,715,167 
Reinsurance Corp., N. Y. 1,731,491 1,263,257 
Ws oars ca ceek a 410,181 232,496 
ee | ee 730,762 354,597 
Republic, Texas ......... 2,529,534 1,105,969 
Mbems Telsed ..cicccccce 2,929,099 1,167,299 
ee. Rr rr ee 963,909 420,240 
Rochester American ..... 1,023,864 451,414 
Rocky Mountain ........ 125,448 49,074 
NRE od nade anaes ance 7,983,981 3,891,308 
Royal Exchange ........ 1,908,577 979,694 
OC Pere ++ 824,010 339,074 
St. Louis F. & M....... 285,199 88,202 
CS. 8 A SS 7,688,491 3,331,446 
Scottish Union & National 2,792,031 1,326,112 
WME a Tica claaaaco ds we dtae 314,956 136,517 
Seaboard AOE SP EP I 366,607 167,631 
Seaboard F, & M....... 758,863 420,405 
Security, Catt. ssceces: 4,564,733 2,274,257 
Security, Iowa .......... 357,446 232,399 
Selected Risks .......... 36,115 10,754 
eee eae ee 385,726 185,263 
I da Cacnwcewewhinds 1,799,149 1,201,051 
SOUR 5 GS ae ccecceue 1,151,183 718,553 
LOO go 234,572 107,962 
South Carolina ......... 673,874 399,601 
ee Ie, Oe on Fea «ie 556,126 207,397 
Springfield F. & eae 13,114,697 6,298,850 
Standard, Conn. ........ 2°040,203 892, 158 
CEMNANG, Ns. De sicceena 73,896 481,505 
Cand, IC, YF. ccccsces 2,419,590 1,108,807 
SE cdiegaveedldecaees oes 2,281,115 1,087,374 
State Assurance ......... 636,192 326,564 
Ba Re ree 2,862,233 1,501,822 
Sun Underwriters ...... 455,518 237,245 
OS a eee orerce 79,114 98,873 
Oe Se ae er 10,585,550 5,976,215 
Switzerland General ..... 698,770 276,308 
Thames & Mersey....... 407,342 208,438 
Transcontinental ......... 480,995 210,712 
Travelers Fire .......... 11,307,621 5,025,046 
ag ee er ree 378,340 208,815 
Union Assurance ........ 713,327 315,383 
Union of Canton ....... 856,981 464,423 
Union Marine & General. 444,161 157,307 
Union & Phenix ........ ,152,126 538,278 
United Firemen’s ........ 1,139,473 443,187 
United States Fire ...... 9,371,944 4,085,009 
ye OS 644,697 357,269 
ENDL. Sil oe do. wens alto a —743 5,104 
CI ceed sacaciaeces 389,757 33,275 
Rita REOUNO cc ccceersseas 991,064 436,876 
WHE use e cet cecerecta 107, 577 48,507 








in one 
eastern state, whereas by counting all 
the combinations of coverage Coast 
merchants and manufacturers have re- 
spectively 1,022 and 1,037 choices. 

Mr. Klein said he believes there is no 
longer good reason for continuing the 
majority of them. He sees the U. & O. 
salesman and prospect of the future dis- 
cussing only one basic form of contract 
—the simple single item gross earnings 
form, whereby the policyholder is in- 
demnified for the reduction in gross, less 
charges and expenses which do not ne- 
cessarily continue interruption of busi- 
ness. 

Discussing choices under a single fu- 
ture contract and the option of cover- 
ages, Mr. Klein predicted that the so- 
called “specified times” will soon be 
eliminated, and the premium contract of 
the future will contain a coinsurance 
contract. Discussing pricing methods, he 
said: 


from a choice of three types 


Future Pricing Methods 

“When I hopefully turned to my crys- 
tal ball for the answer to what’s ahead 
in the pricing of use and occupancy in- 
surance, alas I found it had burst from 
the strain of forecasting what’s ahead 
in use and occupany contracts. 

“If I were to hazard a prophecy it 
would be that desirable as the return to 
a detailed analytic rating schedule 
would be to secure precision, the present 
simple method of establishing rates of 
premium at a percentage of the prop- 
erty damage insurance rate of premium 
will be continued so that there will be 
a simplified method of pricing to sup- 
plement the simplified program of con- 
tract coverages of the future. 


Belied by Recent Record 

“Methods of computing rates of pre- 
miums are, after all is said and done, 
merely empirical formulae for securing 
a volume of premium for underwriters 
adequate to cover losses, expenses and 
a reasonable profit. If over a period of 
years the loss ratio is satisfactory, then 
the rating formulae are satisfactory not- 
withstanding they do not actually meas- 
ure the hazard of the exceptional fac- 
tory or mercantile establishment. 

“The popular impression that use and 
occupancy insurance is a_ profitable 
class of insurance for the underwriters 
is partially confirmed by the record for 
the past several years over all classes of 
properties, but it is belied by the recent 
record of manufacturing properties and 
by the over-all record of a long period 
of years. Manifestly the prices charged 
for any form of insurance must be 
based upon a record of experience which 
is sufficiently long and broad to disclose 
the results of the operation of the law 
of averages. 

“Use and occupancy insurance has 
been, and will always be, peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the fluctuations por cycles in 
our business economy. Over the neces- 
sary long and broad base of experience 
continuance of the present level of 
prices appears to be justified subject to 
minor adjustments as between classes of 
properties and the various classes of 
coverage for which the program of the 
future will doubtless provide. 

“So ends one observer’s prophecy of 
what the future holds for use and occu- 
pany insurance. He hopes that it will 
serve to promote a program designed to 
speed simplicity and a closer adjustment 
of use and occupancy insurance to the 
needs of business enterprise.” 


N. Y. SQUARE CLUB TO ELECT 


The Insurance Square Club of New 
York will hold its annual meeting and 
election of officers on Monday evening, 
March 18, at the Drug & Chemical Club 
in New York City. The business meet- 
ing will start at 7 p.m. and will be fol- 
lowed by a period of entertainment. 


Mo et 1,061,869 439,031 
Washington, N. Y....... 139,848 49,083 
Ore eee 4,588,783 2,045,991 
Western Assurance ..... 1,026,078 431,907 
Me a ere 299,543 111,262 
Western National ....... 911,981 414,312 
Washington F. & M..... 285,385 78,741 
William Penn Fire ...... 28,367 168,087 
Wet Me Be ccascac< 1,335,126 618,546 


WOE 62a hactdncoqece 1,463,689 938,480 
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Sammons Comments on 
Hanover and Fulton 


PREMIUM VOLUME HAS RISEN 





Hanover Has Largest Assets in History; 
Greatest Reserves Since 
December, 1930 
In his message to stockholders ac- 
companying the statements of the Han- 
over Fire Insurance Co., and its affiliate, 
the Fulton Fire Insurance Co., President 
F. Elmer Sammons of the two compan- 

ies said: 

“The accompanying statements of the 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co. and the 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co. as of De- 
cember 31, 1945, give the pleasing data 
that the Hanover’s assets of $28, 779,869 
(market value) are the largest in the 
company’s history. Its surplus, including 
voluntary reserve, of $10,247,457 (market 
value) is the largest since statement of 
December 31, 1930. It will be noted that 
the Hanover’s voluntary reserve 1s now 
$500,000, an increase of $375,000 since 
December 31, 1944 

“The assets and surplus of the Fulton 
are the largest since organization. The 
Fulton is now an important source of 
premium income for the Hanover. 

Income of Companies 

“We are advising you, after the close 
of this brief report, of the income and 
profit and loss account-for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1945, of each company. 
The premium income ‘of the Hanover in 
1945 totaled $9,773,300, an increase of 
$545,417 or 5.91%, notwithstanding a de- 
crease of 21.81% in marine premiums. 
The volume of premiums was the largest 
in the company’s history, increasing the 
unearned premium reserve $613,551 to 
$8,583,903. 

“The Hanover’s underwriting loss on a 
statutory basis was $478,731, brought 
about by the large increase in unearned 
premium reserve, continuation of exces- 
sive fire losses, further reduction in 
rates, liberalization of forms without in- 
creased cost, and an unsatisfactory au- 
tomobile experience. 

“The management of your companies 
did not in 1945, nor will it in the future, 

violate the principles of sound under- 
writing, so is hopeful that when there is 

an improvement in conditions which 

affect the fire insurance industry as a 
whole the underwriting results of the 
Hanover will at once show a profit. 

“During 1945 the field force of the 
Hanover and Fulton was augmented by 
several competent men. The number of 
fieldmen now employed is the largest 
ever. We anticipate increasing that im- 
portant division of our organization in 
1946. 

Fairfield Made Director 

June, 1945, Mr. Herbert G. Fair- 
fielc -y was elected a member of the board 
of directors of our companies. Mr. Fair- 
field is a member of the well known in- 
surance firm of Fairfield & Ellis of Bos- 
ton, Mass. He has represented the Han- 
over as Boston metropolitan manager 
for over forty years. 

“Since V-J Day we have been welcom- 
ing back employes who honorably 
served our country. Their return will 
ease the strain of other members of our 
staff who during the war rendered out- 
standing service in maintaining an eff- 
cient organization, 

“The Hanover and Fulton are now 
functioning better than ever. Your 
management appreciates that that con- 
ditions could not have developed without 
the loyal and earnest support received 
from the board of directors, members of 
the executive committee, our entire per- 
sonal, general agents, agents and brok- 
ers.” 

Department Tabulations 

In the statements, bonds and _ stocks 
are valued on the New York Depart- 
ment basis. On the basis of December 
31, 1945 market valuations, for all stocks 
and bonds owned, the Hanover’s total 
admitted assets would have been $28,- 
779,869 instead of $28,491,467, and the 
policyholders surplus would be listed at 
$14,247,457 instead of $13,959,055. 

The Fulton is owned and operated 


NORTH STAR’S 1945 RESULTS 





General Re.’s Fire Affiliate Reports As- 
sets of $8,601,346; Policyholders’ 
Surplus of $3,950,507 

North Star Reinsurance Corp., fire 
affiliate of the General Reinsurance 
Corp., reported at the close of 1945 ad- 
mitted assets of $8,601,346 compared 
with $8,023,723 the previous year-end. 
Its invested assets were $7,899,846, re- 
flecting an increase of $671,427 for the 
year. Cash in banks and offices was 
$494,192, a reduction of $31,460 from the 
close of 1944, 

North Star’s reserve for unearned pre- 
miums declined from $3,631,249 to $3,- 
629,476. The reserve for claims and 
claim expenses at the year-end stood at 
$979,966, compared with $858,746 a year 
earlier. North Star reports capital of 
$1,000,000, stated surplus of $2,500,000 
and voluntary reserve of $450,507, mak- 
ing a total policyholders’ surplus of $3,- 
950,507. This compares with policyhold- 
= surplus at the end of 1944 of $3,475,- 
27 


Net premiums written in 1945 were $3,- 
647,467, compared with a 1944 total of 
$3,269,923. There was an underwriting 
loss for the year of $179,857. 





HELPS DRAFT ARK. TAX LAW 


The Arkansas Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, represented by W. H. Voss, 
was one of thirty-two trade groups 
whose assistance in drafting a model tax 
structure for Arkansas was requested 
by G. Russell Brown, president of: the 
Arkansas Public Expenditure Council, at 
a recent dinner in Little Rock. 





by the Hanover Fire and its policies are 
automatically reinsured in the Hanover. 

The Fulton’s stocks and bonds, also 
given under the department basis, would 
show under the market price total ad- 
mitted assets of $2,043,133 instead of 
$2,016,642 and policyholders’ surplus 
would be $2,043,133 instead of $2,003,792. 
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Phoenix Field Changes 


In Illinois and Iowa 


The Phoenix of Hartford announces 
that A. R. Goodall is returning to the 
Illinois field as state agent after hav- 
ing served two years in the armed serv- 
ices. His office is located in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building, Chicago, He 
will represent also the Equitable Fire 
& Marine and Central States Fire. 

In the Iowa field W. H. Harrison, Jr., 
has been appointed special agent of the 
Phoenix, Connecticut Fire, Equitable F. 
& M., Central States Fire and Min- 
neapolis F. & M., to be associated with 
State Agent Pritchard J. Payseur. 
Headquarters are in the Fleming Build- 
ing, Des Moines. 

Mr. Harrison has had several years’ 
experience as a fieldman and traveled 
the Illinois field for the Phoenix before 
entering the Navy. He will succeed 
Special Agent W. E. Evans, who is 
entering the mercantile business in 
Oklahoma. 





ROBERTS NAMED AT WINNIPEG 

A. F. J. Roberts has been appointed 
special agent in the Canadian depart- 
ments of the Aetna and World Fire & 
Marine at Winnipeg. 
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FOR THE PROTECTION OF YOUR CLIENTS 


TELL THEM — 


1. To determine today’s value of their dwell- 


ing or building. 


2. To compare this with the amount of in- 


surance they now carry. 


3. To get in touch with you if there is a 
material difference between the two. 


A new Springfield Group folder with 
business reply card will help you to get 


prompt action. 











THE SPRINGFIELD 


GROUP 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








HUMPHREY, LEWIS PROMOTED 


Phoenix Makes Former Suburban N. Y 
General Agent; Latter Is Fieldman 
in Same Territory 

Vice President John A. North of the 
Phoenix-Connecticut group announces 
the appointment of Frank M. Humphrey, 
general agent, who will supervise the 
field activities in the New York subur- 
ban territory. 

Mr. Humphrey has spent his entire 
business life with the Phoenix, both as 
an underwriter and as a fieldman. For 
a number of years he traveled the state 
of Connecticut and more recently has 
had charge of an important western 
field, which he has handled with out- 
standing success. 

Also appointed at this same time is 
Douglas W. Lewis as special agent to 
assist Mr. Humphrey in the suburban 
field. Mr. Lewis started his career in 
the New York metropolitan department. 

Their headquarters and address will 
be Room 1701, 110 William Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. Telephone: Rector 2-5654. 


AGENT BUYS CHEMICAL CO. 

Thomas E. Wood, Cincinnati insur- 
ance agent, has acquired controlling in- 
terest in American Products Co., manu- 
facturing chemists, in that city. Pur- 
chase price is reported at $700,000. No 
major changes in organization or manu- 
facture are contemplated, according to 
Mr. Wood, president of Thomas E. 
Wood, Inc., general insurance agency, 
Carew Tower. He will become a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. American 
Products will continue to manufacture 
household products and packaged pow- 
dered eggs and powdered milk. 


ROBERT W. SMALLEY IN OHIO 
The Glens Falls and.Commerce have 
announced that Special Agent Robert 
W. Smalley will be an assistant to Spe- 
cial Agent Bert O. Evans at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Smalley went with the fire 
companies upon graduating from Lafay- 
ette College in 1935. Following his train- 
ing in the various departments, he was 
appointed special agent with supervision 
of northern New York and Vermont 
territories in October, 1937, and served 
in that capacity until his enlistment in 
the Merchant Marine in 1944, 


SANDBERG PHOENIX SPECIAL 

Paul B. Sandberg has returned as spe- 
cial agent in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 0 
the Phoenix of Hartford, Connecticut 
Fire, Equitable F. & M. Central State 
Fire and Minneapolis F. & M. For sev- 
eral years he has served in the Army. 
His headquarters are in the Hanna 
Building, Cleveland. 


ROBERTS REJOINS FIRE ASSN 
Addison Roberts has returned to ‘is 
position as superintendent of the ‘ire 
and automobile loss department of ‘ie 
Fire Association at the head office in 

















Philadelphia, after serving two yers 
in the armed services. Earl E. Mover, 
who has been superintendent during 
Mr. Roberts’ absence, becomes c' ¢! 


accountant at the head office. 


LARSON OPENS PORTLAND C”. 
Harold B. Larson, formerly Orevon 
branch manager for Seeley & Co., gen- 
eral insurance agents, announces ‘!1¢ 
opening of his own company, H B. 
Larson Company, as insurance agent 
and broker at Portland. 
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THE TASK OF INSURANCE 


HERE is little difference between the tasks and the oppor- 
tunities of insurance. Keeping pace with progress is an old 
story to “the industry that protects other industries.”” Along 
with the bright promises of modern science, many new and un- 
looked for hazards will doubtless develop, but science itself 
has been a potent tool used by property insurance under- 


writers and the various agencies of public safety. 


It seems to me that the accomplishments of American 
idealism are very closely related to the accomplishments of 
American business. If that is so there is little to fear in the 
future if we maintain the same qualities to which our organiza- 
tion was dedicated ninety-three years ago. Any improvements 
in operating methods which may be required for the good of 
public service should be welcomed. Providing financial pro- 
tection to meet the exact requirements of the insuring public 


must remain foremost in our endeavors. 


People of the fire insurance business and of our own organi- 


zation can look with pride upon the achievements of 1945, 


the Year of Victory. In common with every American citizen 
and every American business they were a part of the solid 


home front behind our victorious fighting men. 


This report on the affairs of the company reflects the prog- 


ress made in a year of national transition from war to peace. 
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STATEMENT 
December 31, 1945 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 
yeeieg . « « - « « $ 21,252,662.44 
United States Cuvinndines Meni e » 43,311,100.25 
All Other Bonds and Stocks. , . . 93,759,025.46 
First Mortgage Loans,. . . s « « 180,533.95 
Real Estate . . . - ee 3,464,339.81 
Agents Balances, less then 90 dis due  8,480,590.41 
Reinsurance ; 
Recoverable on Paid Losses . 1,567,724.71 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . . 187,624.54 


Total Admitted Assets . . . $172,203,60i.57 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . $ 62,085,749.00 
Reserve for Losses . . . . « « « 17,528,837.00 
De a a 4,299,218.20 


Liabilities under Contracts with War 
Ship Adm. . . . « oie @@ 2,719,717.62 


Reserve for Miscellaneous a < 435,448.41 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance 
Treaties . «. « wane ace 67,772.03 


Total Liabilities ties Capital $ 87,136,742.26 


General Voluntary 
Reserve . . $10,066,859.31 
Capital. . . ~ 15,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . 60,000,000.00 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders $85,066,859.31 


Total . . 2 2 © 1 © « © « $222,203,601.57 


Note: Bonds carried at $4,414,678.58 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. Surplus adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on 
United States Dollar basis. 
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NAIA Branch Office Committee 
Denies NYC Agents Are Middlemen 


Holding production branch _ offices 
harmiul to the future of agents, Gus- 
tave R. Michelsen, chairman of the 
branch office committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
well known New York agent, replied to 
the recently published letter of W. Les- 
lie Miller, Eastern manager of the Gen- 
eral Insurance Company, declaring that 
Mr. Miller had misstated the relation- 
ship between agents and companies. 

The text of Mr. Michelsen’s letter fol- 
lows in part: 

“Your letter of February 19 is most 
welcome, if for no other reason than to 
furnish you with some facts regarding 
the relationship between agents and 
brokers, and to correct your thinking 
on what is meant by the term ‘American 
Agency System.’ You obviously are not 
too well acquainted with the American 
Agency System, as evidenced by your 
statement that your companies were 
‘reserving the American Agency System’ 
by the elimination of your agency in 
Ne w York to go on a branch office basis. 

“In New York State the statute ex- 
pressly excludes from the definition of 
an agent, regular salaried officers and 
employes of an insurance company who 
do not solicit or accept applications for 
insurance from the public outside of the 
agent’s office, and who do not receive 
commissions directly dependent upon 
the amount of business done. 

New York City Agents : 

“You claim that insurance agents in 
New York act as general agents. There 
is much loose terminology concerning a 
general agent, but the test is whether or 
not the agent has the power to bind the 
company by his contract of insurance, or 
to issue policies on his own initiative, or 
to accept risks, and to pass upon such 
risks—all within a certain district or 
division of territory and under broad 
powers of both operation and compensa- 
tion. 

“The American Agency System is a 
method of transacting the insurance 
business whereby indemnity is provided 
to assureds and liability is assumed by 
companies through the medium of an 
agent of the company as distinguished 
from a company employe. The accep- 
tance of risks from brokers by a com- 
pany production branch office, and the 
elimination of the agent as the author- 
ized representative of the company to 
transact such business, is definitely the 
elimination of the American Agency 
System 

“As to our specific case, we will grant 
that, firewise, agents in New York de- 
pend upon their business from brokers 
as do company branch offices. We will 
never concede, however, that an agent 
is a middleman between the company 
and the broker owing to the status of 
an agent as the legal representative of 
the company. 

Broker Is Middleman 

“The broker definitely is a middleman, 
either between the assured and the com- 
pany, or the assured and the agent 


representing the company. When a 
broker places his business with an 
agency, he is placing it direct with the 


company through its legal representa- 
tive. In non-brokerage centers, there is 


no middleman ffom a company stand- 
point, except through solicitors and 
office agents. The producer, in this case, 
the agent and not the broker, is the 
middleman only in relation to companic s 
which write business direct through sal- 
aried employes. 

“You state that ‘neither do we intend, 
through this newly initiated program, 
to put our branch office in the direct 
sales operation in competition with our 
agents and brokers, which is a practice 
followed by you New York City 


“It is inconceivable and impossible 
that such a practice could be followed 
when New York City agents as you con- 
fess, are ‘forbidden by association rules 
from being a “direct” producer of more 
than a small percentage of total pre- 
miums passing through his office.’ When 
we agents are so limited in direct pro- 
duction, just how do we compete with 
brokers? We most emphatically deny 
this allegation. 

“We contend that production branch 
offices as you have established are 
harmful to the future of agents wher- 
ever located.” 





Dineen To Be Speaker at 
Brooklyn Brokers Dinner 


Insurance Superintendent Robert FE. 
Dineen will be one of the principal speak- 
ers at the thirty-fourth annual dinner of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion, Thursday night, March 21, at the 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn. James J. 
McCourt, Jr., committee chairman, says 
that reservations have been made for more 
than three hundred guests among whom 
will be leaders in the insurance profession 
throughout the state. 

Assisting Chairman McCourt are Max 
A. Bulver, vice chairman; James W. 
Smith, secretary ; Edward C. MacCormack, 
treasurer; Peter A. Locke, treasurer 
Frank A. ’Badalato, Charles A. Buormann, 
Thomas J. Clark, Lee Colin, Lee V. 
Doherty, J. E. Fries, Alex Goldberger, 
Harold J. Hart, Paul H. Hempel, Mor- 
timer L. Nathanson and H. Al Roth. 

Officers of the association are Thomas 
J. Clark, president; Max A. Pulver, first 
vice president; Leo V. Doherty, second 
vice president; Alfred I. Jaffe, third vice 
president; Harry G. Ellis, secretary, and 
E,. C. MacCormack, treasurer. 
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Maintained by Continental 
This Office Has Trebled Premium 
Writings in Three Years 


3ecause of its expanding volume of 
business, the Continental Casualty Co.'s 
A. & H. and hospitalization branch office, 
located for the past three years at 80 
John Street, is moving to larger quar- 
ters on the seventh floor of 110 William 


ROBERT J. KEANE 


Street, New York. 
of 1946 were the largest 
months since the branch was opened on 
May 1, 1943, under the management of 
Robert J. Keane. He estimated this week 
that production has been trebled in this 
time, and that in 1945 alone the office 
showed a premium increase of 30% for 
all lines. 

In keeping with its expansion move, 
several new activities have been added 
to improve the facilities maintained by 
the branch for benefit of agents, brokers 
and policyholders. Among them is the 
greater emphasis being given to avia- 
tion and special risk business; the set- 
ting up of a new division to handle con- 
servation of which Victor J. Abbott is 
the supervisor, and the selection of 
Frank E. Workman to be educational 
director with the responsibility of train- 
ing new men to be licensed for A. & H. 
selling. Mr. Workman is also brokerage 
supervisor. 

Under the new setup, Reuben Warner 
has been designated as superintendent 
of the commercial, aviation and special 
risks divisions, and Samuel B. Straus 
as superintendent of the disability divi- 
sion which includes individual family 
group, over-age and small groups, beth 
in A. & H. and hospitalization. Mr. 
Straus will be assisted by Greshara 
Beauchamp, supervisor, disability divi- 


The first two months 
production 
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sion, who is a newcomer in the Conti- 
nental organization. 

Jules B. Lev, who has been with the 
branch since its start, now becomes su- 
perintendent of a new “full-time agents” 
division wherein selected agents will 
have housing facilities in the new office 
and will contract to devote their entire 
time to A. & H. selling for the Conti- 
nental. 

In recognition of his good work since 
joining the branch, Douglas J. Moe, its 
chief underwriter, has been promoted to 
office manager in charge of office per- 
sonnel. He will, however, continue to 
function as chief underwriter and _ will 
be ably assisted by Rose Dempsey who 
handles underwriting details. 

Philip R. Kohler, another keyman, is 
responsible for the smooth running of 
the claim department which has been in 
his charge since September 1, 1945. 

Robert J. Keane, under whose man- 
agement this A. & H. hospitalization 
branch has prospered, has been with 
Continenta! Casualty for the past eight 
years and in the insurance business for 
thirteen years. After initial experience 
with the Equitable Society in New York 
he joined the Luther-Keffer Agency of 
the Aetna Life and later went with the 
Continental Casualty. For his first four 
years with that company he traveled 
throughout the East representing the 
disability division. Then, in October, 
1942, he was assigned to the New York 
branch office as manager of the dis- 
ability division. A month later he was 
put in charge of commercial lines as 
well. The following May he opened up 
the new branch at 80 John St. which has 
been a success from the start. 





Group of National Brokers 
Favors Multiple Line Bills 


The National Association of I!nsur- 
ance Brokers, Inc., gave its hearty en- 
dorsement to the “multiple line” bills 
presently before the New York State 
legislature, at a joint legislative co1 — - 
tee hearing at the State Capitol | 
bany recently. 

It declared that the principles em- 
bodied in the bills are forward-looking 
and are desirable to the growtl o! 


American insurance and to serving the 
public interest. Asserting that if {a- 
vored nation-wide accomplishmen! 0! 
those principles, it urged the committee 
to act favorably upon the bills to «ive 


impetus to that end. 





Stevens Program Chairma:: 
For N. J. Agents’ Mee:ing 


Mid-year meeting of the New J: "ey 
Association of Insurance Agents wi’) be 
held April 11-12 at the Essex fi use, 
Newark, and although the speaking /10- 
gram is not yet completed, a lunche !s 
scheduled for the first day, a ba: ‘uet 
that evening and another luncheor the 
second day. Russell E. Stevens of ««w- 
ark, president of the Essex Coonty 
Agents Association, is serving as ©':2ir- 
man of the local convention comm: tee. 
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Premiums are adding up for agents who are 
using the direct mail, posters and newspaper 
mats provided by The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, to tie in with this advertisement 


appearing currently in national magazines. 





Does this add up 
for you? 
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New York State Fire Insurance Net 
Premiums-Losses Paid During 1945 


Figures on straight fire insurance net 
written and net 

for New York State business only for 
1945 by stock domiciled in 
this state or here, 
aken 
ment reports on file with the New 
Albany, are 


premiums losses paid 
companies 
admitted to 
companies’ 


write 
from the annual state- 
York 
Department at 
table 
continued shortage of 


Insurances 


presented in the which appears 
Due to the 
personnel several large and small com- 
had not filed their New York 
March 8 and as a re- 


companies do 


below. 


| anit Ss 
state 


sult the 


figures by 
names of these 
time was 
prepara- 


tt appear in the list. Extra 


eranted the companies for the 


tion of statistics on New York business. 


While 


moderate 


most companies continue to 


show gains in premiums in 


1945 again a larger in- 
crease in losses paid. Last year, as in 
1940-1944 inclusive, the Home of New 
York was first in volume for New York 
State. The and Fideiity- 
Phenix, also among leading companies, 
had not submitted their reports at Al- 
bany during the first week of this 
month. Companies, with figures on hand, 
reporting more than $1,000,000 net pre- 
1945 include the Aetna, 
Automobile, Glens 


there was once 


Continental 


miums each for 
American Equitable, 
Falls, American, Hartford Fire, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Na- 
tional Liberty, Royal, Swiss Reinsurance 
and United States Fire. 

The net premiums written and 
losses paid for 1945 are as folows: 


Great 


net 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums < 
$1,910,162 

941,616 


Company 
Aetna Fire 
Agricultural 
Albany 
Allemannia 
Alliance, Penna. cae 116,648 
Allied Fire 52, 37,757 
American Alliance 704,77 416,624 
American Avia. & General 
American Central 
American Druggists 
American Equitable 1,469, 040 
American National 164,972 
American & 179,566 
American Hest F ire 
American of Newark 
American Reserve 
American Union 
Anchor 
Atlantic Mutual 
Automobile 
Baltimore American 
Bankers & Shippers...... 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Boston 

British Amierica 
British & Foreign 
British General 
Buffalo . 


101,841 


M: aryland 
Union 


‘entral, 

entral 

entury 

harter Oak 

hris General, 

hurch P rope rties 
i J 


Assurance 
olumbia, Ohio 

ommerce 

ommercial Union Assur . 
‘ommercial Union, N, 
oncordia 

onnecticut Fire 
‘onstitut‘on Re. 

ounty Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine.. 
Dixie Fire 

Dubuque ee 

g re 


fa ff fi fi NN fm i fi i ii fn fl ipa i ln fn fis in fin isi 


38° 273 
Empire 123,576 
Emplovers Fire 
Fauitable 
Fureka-Security 


Federal ; 148,112 


Net i Losses 
Premiums Paid 


Company 
64,727 


Federal Union 

Fire Ass'n of 

k ireman’ s Fund 

Firemen’s, Newark 

First National 

franklin fire 

franklin National 

French Umion 

General, Seattle 

Georgia Home 

Gibraitar 

Girard I, 

Giens 

Giobe & Rutgers 

Giobe & Kepublic 

Granite State 

Great American 

Great Eastern 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

tianover 

Hartford Fire 

Home F. & M, 

Home of N. Y. 

Homestead 

liudson 

ilimois € 

Ins. Co., State of 

Ins. Co, of N. 

International 

Inter-Ocean 

Jersey of N. 

La _ Paternelle 

Lafayette Fire 

Law Union & Rock 

L. & L. & G. 

Lion Fire 

London Assurance 

London & Lanvashire.... 

London & Provincial 

London & Scottish 

Lumbermen’s 

Manhattan F, 

Manufacturers Fire 

Maryland 

Massachusetts F. 

Mechanics & Traders 

Merchants, Colo. 

Merchants, N, 

Mercury 

Merchants & Mfrs. 

Michigan F, & M 

Milwaukee Mechanics .... 

Monarch Fire 

National-Ben Franklin 

National F., M 

National Grange 

National ot Hartford 

National 

National. 

National Reserve 

National Security 

National Union, Pa, 

Netherlands 

New Brunswick 

New England 

New Hampshire 

New York Fire 

te i 

New Zealand 

Newark Fire 

Niagara 

North American g 

North Carolina Home.... 

North River 

North Star Re, 

Northern Assurance 

Northern of N. Y 

Northwestern F, & M.... 

Northwestern National 

Norwich Union 

Ohio Farmers 

Old Colony 

Orient 

Pacific Coast 

Pacific Fire 

Pacific National 

Palatine 

Paramount 

Patriotic 
Revere 


Penna. 


394, 923 
113,463 
504,021 
294,777 


Fire 


Phoenix 

Piedmont 

Potomac 

Providence Washington 
Prudential o I 
Provident Fire 

Ouaker City 

Queen 

Reinsurance Corp., N. Y. 
Reliable 

Reliance, Phila. 
Republic, Texas 
Rhode Island 
Richmond 
Rochester American 
Royal 

Roval Exchange 
Safeguard 

St. Louis F. 

St. Paul_ F, & 


He 

Seaboard 
Seaboard 
Security, Conn. 
Security, Towa 
Sentinel 
Skandia 
Skandinavia 
Southern, 
Snringfield 
Standard, 
Standard, 
Standard, N. 


167,151 92, 195 


BUTLER PROMOTED BY HOME 


Comes to N. Y. Head Office While 
Fenton Takes Over Management 
at Washington, D. C. 

The Home Fleet of Insurance Com- 
panies announces the appointment of 
Albert I. Butler, manager of its Wash- 
ington office to an important position in 
the home office in New York, effective 
immediately. Simultancously the Home 
announces the elevation of P. Norman 
Fenton, former assistant manager of its 
Philadelphia office, as manager at Wash- 
ington, also effectively immediately. 

Mr. Butler joined the National Lib- 
erty Insurance Co. in 1929, and two 
years later was appointed as a special 
agent in the Washington office. In 1943 
he became acting manager of the office 
and in 1944 was made manager. 

Mr. Butler is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Insurance Rating 
Bureau of the District of Columbia and 
the Insurance Club of Washington. 

Mr. Fenton’s affiliation with the Home 
Fleet began in 1927 when he was em- 
ployed as a special agent in the Phila- 
delphia office of The Franklin Fire In- 
surance Co. Later he served as special 
agent in the South Jersey office. In 
1935 he was made manager of the Cam- 
den office, and three years later became 
assistant manager of the Philadelphia 
office where he has served until the 
present appointment. 


C. J. Seabrook Dies at 92 


Charles J. Seabrook, dean of the 
Cleveland insurance field, died in Miami 
Beach, Fla., in his 92d year. From 1892 
until his death he was identified with the 
firm of George H. Olmstead & Co., 
orig was established in Cleveland in 
1850. . * 

Mr. Seabrook was born at Charles- 
town, Portage County, on September 21, 
1854, and as a young man served as a 
Government Commissioner in the West 
until 1890 when he went to Cleveland to 
join the business management depart- 
ment of The Press. 

In 1892 he was persuaded by George 
H. Olmstead to become a partner in his 
Cleveland insurance firm and he was 
with the firm since that year. In later 
years the business had been conducted 
by Mr. Seabrook and W. T. Jarvis un- 
der the Olmstead firm name. 








C. L. CASE WITH WAYNE, BILL 


Charles L. Case, who has been with 
the inland marine department of the 
North British & Mercantile, has joined 
the staff of Harold L. Wayne and Jo- 
seph Bill to assist in the management 
of the Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation, Inland Marine Insurance Bu- 
reau and other organizations. Member 
of a well known insurance family Mr. 
Case entered insurance with the Home 
following graduation from Hamilton 
College. Later he was special agent in 
Ohio and Indiana, serving in an inland 
marine capacity in the latter state. 
More recently he has been with the 
North British Group, having rejoined 
the group after a year in the armed 
services 





Net Net Losses 
Premiums 


355,451 
29 


Company 


Sun Underwriters 
Stuyvesant 
Swiss Re. 
Switzerland General 
Thames & Mersey 
Transcontinental 
win City 
Union Assurance 
Union of Canton 
Union & Phenix 
United States Fire 
Unity Fire 
Universal 


93,635 
130.395 
136.021 


Utah 

Vigilant 

Virginia F, 
Washington, 
Westchester 
Western Assurance 
Western Fire 
Western National 
William Penn i 
World F. 
Yorkshire 


115, 017 60, 468 





ROGERS OF LOUISVILLE DI; 


Veteran State Agent for the Sprin:: 
for Forty Years, Succeeded Hi. 
Father in Post 

Joseph M. Rogers, 68 years of 
veteran state agent in Kentucky fo: +} 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insu 
Co., who had been with the compan 
forty years, died of a heart atta: 
Biloxi, Miss., Sunday morning, Mar! 
about 3 o’clock. He had planned 
take a train to Louisville that day, 
having spent several weeks at [11 
resting. He became ill in Louisville 
shortly after the first of the year. 

Mr. Rogers originally came wit!) thy 
Springfield in 1906, to succeed his father 
in the post. He had been with the old 
Kentucky & Tennessee Inspection & 
Rating Bureau, prior to joining the 
Springfield. 

Mr. Rogers was a past president of 
the Kentucky Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 

c‘ation, and was president of the Ken- 
ro Fire Prevention Association, a 
member of the Pendennis Club, Blue 
Goose, Filson Club, a literary associa- 
tion, and a member of the Fourth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. He was a 
former member of the Audubon Country 
Club, and for many years maintained a 
summer home in Wequetonsing, Michi- 
gan, 





Texas Rules for Fire 
Cancellations Modified 


Cancellation rules for fire policies 
made effective November 24, 1945, by the 
Texas Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers and which brought a flood of pro- 
tests from Texas local agents, have been 
modified, effective February 5, following 
a formal request filed with Fire Insur- 
ance Commissioner Marvin Hall by the 
rates and form committee of the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

By the February 5 ruling a policy can 
now be canceled pro rata and rewritten 
in the same company for an equal or 
greater amount when there is a change 
in ownérship or mortgagee, and there is 
no total premium advantage to the new 
assured; a policy can now be canceled 
flat within sixty days of its inception 
date if rewritten in the same company 
for a longer term, provided there has 
not been announced or promulgated by 
the Department, an increase in rate, or 
change in fire record, effective at the 
time or on a future date which would 
give an advantage to the assured; and 
a policy may be canceled flat within 
sixty days of its inception date and 
rewritten in the same company for the 
same term. The rewriting for the saine 
term is a new provision to permit the 
rewriting of a policy that has been 
spoiled or so incorrectly written that 
it is not acceptable to the assured 





STUMPF WITH FIRE ASSN. 


Arthur A, Stumpf has been name 
marine special agent for the Fire A 
sociation group for southern Californiz 
He entered the insurance busines 
1928 as a local agent in St. Louis, 
and in 1929 went to San Francisc 
an adjuster. In 1942 he joined the 
Chapman & Co. office in San Fran 
and in 1943 was appointed marine 
cial agent for the Commercial | 
group. 





JOINS EMPLOYERS FIRE 


Charles F. Leonard has joined 
Carolina department of the Empl 
Group at Greensboro, N. C., as asi 
agent for the Employers’ Fire in ) 
Carolina. He entered insurance wit! 
Dixie Fire in Greensboro and later v © 
to the home office of the American 
Newark. For the last three years — 
Leonard has traveled western Vir 
as special agent for the American. 
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the The Eureka-Security Fire and onarch Fire | 
eXaS 
Marine Insurance Company Insurance Company | 
ha Corporate Office: 1417 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio Corporate Office: 1901 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 
en E ; - “AB 
l or Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. | 
inge 2 > F 
Hy \ : Financial Statement—December 31, 1945 (New York Basis) Financial Statement—December 31, 1945 (New York Basis) 
new Po . 
eled es) ASSETS 4 ASSETS 
: Bonds 
tion *Bonds G 
any Government - - - $3,227,537.41 co 7 - $1,912,986.17 
has State, County and Municipal - 101,000.00 tate, County and Municipal = 0 | 
| by Railroad - - - - - - - - 860,342.42 Railroad - - - - - - - - 186,666.55 
, or Public Utilities - - - - - - 726,249.38 Public Utilities ae 75,292.60 | 
the Industrial and Miscellaneous - 896,498.46 $5,811,627.67 Industrial and Miscellaneous - 98,819.35 — $2,273,764.67 
nuld *Stocks ° *Stocks ; 
and Railroad - - - - - - - - $ 157,440.00 Railroad - - - - - - - - $ 45,300.00 
hin wie thie -s sc fe 832,400.00 Public Utilities - - - - - - 26,700.00 
and Bank - = = 174,632.00 Bee = + ee ss | (ZN 
the Seslessiial anil Se EE : 956,407.50 2,120,879.50 Industrial and Miscdiencons - 375,300.00 659,360.00 
me Sse eT Giants erhenie aie a Oe ak ae 
the Cash - - + + + i ae ae 826,228.92 iad Sekahe 905,012.75 
een Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days re L = ad SS sp, Tat ks 9,052.56 
he due, less reinsurance premiums due to other Com- oer Loans oe Real Estate, first liens = - 3,352.73 
at panies Pa Ret ag MET ee tite 334,018.88 Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses din from due, less reinsurance meee due to other Com- 
Re other Companies - - AMS oh li — 1,684.20 panies ous ian ans 122,080.72 
a Deposits with Underwriters’ Diane <eedilia Madi Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from 
ae tions - - - ame eos (Sake Cat ee ee 5,592.40 other Companies - - - - e+ «Js 450.88 
ed Le hated neki ee es 39,600.43 Deposits with saeenenaaed Boards and/or Associa- 
. ‘4 tions - - - 5,638.00 
in F Admitted Assets - - $9,136,263.60** a interest on Bonds, Mortgz age Loans and Bank a 
- % LIABILITIES a ances = = bead ms * S > oad 3 = S S ae 14,1 90.89 
as Unearned Premium Reserve - - - - - + $4,364,542.40 Admitted Assets - - - : $3,992,903.20* * 
A, Losses in process of adjustment - - - - - - 773,081.00 LIABILITIES 
0 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities - 313,156.23 Unearned Premium Reserve - - < i $1,891,605.61 
e Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on rein- Losses in process of adjustment - - 336,153.00 
n surance in companies not admitted to transact busi- Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and ores Lishiiaies - 133,508.11 
mess in New York State - - - - - - - - 26,626.38 Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on rein- 
Capital - - - - - - - - - = $1,000,000.00 surance in companies not admitted to transact busi- 
Surplus - - - - - - + - + +  2,658,857.59 mess in New York State - - - - - - - - 1,365.30 
; Surplus to Policyholders - - - - - - __3,658,857.59** Capital - - - - - - - - - = $ 819,336.00 
he $9,136,263.60 Surplus - - - - - - - - = = 810,935.18 
: Surplus to Policyholders - - - 1,630,271.18** 
al 
, ; 3,992,903.2 
rth 4y *Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commis- $ 99 3903.20 
the J sioners. Securities carried at $340,031.43 are deposited as required by law. *Valuation on basis approved by National Pesmsiotion Ne inouenene, Ysa omg 
i? +*0n basis of December 31, 1945 market quotations for all bonds and stocks |, 400g. Seruaies cated a $730,000.00 are deposed op required, by lav 
| in owned, this Company’s total Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders | owned, this Company’s total Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders 
: fr. would be increased $312,681.35. would be increased $40,062.40. 
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1945 Automobile Income Higher; 
Ocean Marine Premiums Decline 


Automobile Income Reflects Increased Collision Rates But 
Losses, Too, Continue to Expand; Ocean Marine 
War Risk Income Drops Sharply 


Net premiums received by stock fire Fidelity-Phenix, Fireman’s Fund, age 
‘ j : : vs ee : surance C anv oO 
and marine insurance companies trom eral of Seattle, Insurance Company 
Fs f bile f theft North America. Nat‘onal Fire of Hart- 
the writing of automobile fire, theft, forq St. Paul Fire & Marine, Service 


collision and comprehensive coverage 
showed sharp increases in 1945, running 
1944 for many 


Even the companies which 


Fire and Springfield Fire & Marine. 
Ocean Marine Non-War Risks 


In the ocean marine field in 1945 the 
non-war net premiums showed a drop in 


up as much as 20% over 


companies. 


in the past depended largely on finance  \oinume while losses paid were higher. 
business for auto income report larger As adjustments of marine claims take 
premiums for last year than for 1944, several weeks and months on the aver- 
the principal reason being that by 144 @8¢ Many claims actually paid in 1945 
. : ; and thus appearing in the loss figures 
the finance business had been almost for that year were incurred in 1944. The 
entirely squeezed out by war conditions Joss ratio on a paid, rather than in- 
and income was almost entirely on a curred, basis was not especially favor- 
basis of insuring fully paid-for auto- able for numerous insurers, although 
: : many did have an excellent year. 
mobiles. = ; Most companies reported in their an- 
Rate increases for collision insurance, nual statements during the war period 
removal of rate credits to holders of | their marine business under two head- 
“A” and “B” gasoline ration coupons ‘#8, marine other than war-r'sks and 
: pe ey see eee OE, risk premiums. Two major grouys, 
and higher values for insurable Cars however, the Fireman’s Fund and St. 
combined to bring about larger net = Paul, plus a few small companies, 


premium writings last year. Numerous merged their marine business in the 
companies and hundreds of thousands Statement blanks so_ that inl has been 
- . = 3 eee difficult to divide the marin: and war 
of assureds switched from so-called “cash — . OAt : 
+» a le” Misti. te income. In 1945 the Fireman’s Fund 
value” to “stated value” policies last seported marine net premiums of $5,- 


995,000, compared with $9,821,250 in 1944, 
most of the shrinkage being accounted 
for by the drop in war business. The 
St. Paul last year had a net marine in- 
come of $3,631,000, a drop of only $300,- 


that maximum 
total losses might be determined 
Policies written un- 


year in order payments 
for 


advance 
“Stated 


of claims. 


der value” forms generally 


brought more premium income, car for (00QO from 1944, 

car, than those written on the actual Of the companies dividing their re- 

wales taste ports on ocean marine the leaders in 
: the non-war risk field were the North 


1945 Auto Losses Rise 
However, premium 
failed to offset large increases in losses 


American with $5,669,000, Atlantic Mu- 
tual with $4,420,000, Home with $3,673,- 
000, Continental with $3,456,000, Fidelity- 


automobile gains 


var a : Phenix with $3,412,000, Hartford Fire 
: 0: ee ae | (ern eee (412,000, FE 1 
paid in 1945. . Nearly all carriers re with . $2,446,000, Automobile with $2,- 
ported much higher loss payments than — 367,000 and Aetna with $2,180,000. Prac- 
in 1944 and the loss ratios on a writ- tically all these leaders reported de- 


ten and paid basis do not provide en- 
couraging reading. High charges for 
labor and new parts plus an increase in 
accident frequency due to removal of 
restrictions on use of gasoline and due 
to poor mechanical conditions of so 
many pre-war automobiles have com- 
bined to swell loss payments far beyond 


creases in net volume, though the Con- 
tinental did show an increase over 1944. 


War Risk Results 


In the ocean marine war risk field the 
1945 net premiums dropped to about 
half the 1944 totals and losses paid last 


‘i : x rear ‘ere Z r em 
those contemplated in premium rates. Year were only around half of those 
Figures giving net automobile pre- reported at the end of 1944. Most com- 
miums for 1945 show twenty-two com- panies show a relatively low loss ratio. 
panies each having income in excess of In the latter year also premiums had 
declined sharply from 1943 and_ losses 


$1,000,000 in 


eighteen in 


1945. This compares with 
1944, fifteen in 


had dropped moderately. Premiums last 
vear were only a very small fraction of 


1943 


and 


twenty-nine in 1941, the record year for : 4 
automobile income : the high totals for 1942. Many marine 
Due to the continued absence of auto Writers, in fact, wrote such a minor 


volume of war business last 
their figures are not 
table which follows. 
For 1945 the North America is in 
first place again with $1,609,952, against 


year that 


finance business as a determining factor d 2 
included in the 


in establishing leaders in premium in- 
come the standing of companies for 1945 
varies considerably with that for the 







re-war years. Heading 1945 list is : ia ; 

p tye yt nem di g the 194 ist - $3,000,000 in 1944. The Home is second 

the Travelers Fire, with $8,097,000. This  **: $7 65 s : 

company was also first in 1944 with with $711,659, compared with $1,382,000. 

$5,712000, Continuing in second posi- Other leaders are the Hartford, Atlantic 

com te: Sak Sieciined Glen, wath $7 467,- Mutual, Commercial Union Assurance, 

000, against $5,860,000 in 1944. The Federal, Continental, Glens Falls, Lon- 
, agains 5,860, ; Seat Gonna ei 

American Automobile Fire and Auto- “= "2: gt 7 Royal. ms 

mobile of Hartford retain third and ollowing are the countrywide net 

fourth positions, respectively, with in- Prenmuums for all automobile writers ad- 

come of $7 294.000 and $3.454.000. The mitted to New York State and for the 

Home of New York, which alternated CO™Panies writing a sizable volume of 

with the Gesell Eunliange of temnsal icra marine non-war and war risk 

Motors for leadership in pre-war years, Seer 

was fifth last year, with premiums of A bil ‘ 

$4,767,000. The General Exchange fin- utomobile Figures 

ished in sixth position with $4,540,000. ; Net Net Tovses 

Remaining in seventh position is the Company Premiums | P»id 

RN 5. <— $4 366,000 omen eg? 22 tees ee $1,758, 567 

By die oe | a a pili gt 755,956 

Other companies writing $2,000,000 or Albany ................. 103,609 57,932 

more in 1945 included the Aetna Fire Allemannia gid Sool usta pines 180,916 129,590 

‘ x : 4 , Allie PRUNE. acarea/nts yeraiawiew 203,62 
\llstate, Calvert, Continental, Employers oa Ay Ae Foal tle Goa Ris 
Fire, Federal, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Alliance, Pa. ............ 385,735 198,421 

















Net 

Company Premiums 
IIGUNEE: * oSix-o0% Wiener s eae 2,532,528 
American Alliance ....... 228,223 
American Auto Fire..... 7,294,451 
American Avia. & Gen’l 510,371 
American Central ....... 413,287 
American Eagle .......+ 582,103 
American Equitable ...... 432,366 
American Fire, Tex...... 46,634 
American & Foreign...... 181,730 
American Fidelity Fire... ERY: 
American Home.......... 113,511 
American Motorists...... 265,876 
American of Newark 1,706,472 
American Reserve ...... 37,250 
REE pisnadesvihnshnes 216,402 
Associated F. & M. ..... 156,351 
Atlantic Mutual. ....0::6%0+ 173,155 
Atlas Assurance ........ 543,980 
AUHOMODUE  6o6-c0 esc wsees 5,454,634 
Baltimore American ..... 389,963 
Bankers & Shippers 1,017,892 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... 3 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh... 
rrr eee 
British America ......... 
Britsh & Foreign ....... 
British General ......... 
Buckeye Union ......... 265° 350 
RieIS Oo tins 481,077 
CRIOUOMION: svewscn-n sass's 337,456 
Caledonian American..... 119,172 
RGR IBEON ED pc énsin sb conksacsin shel e.be 251,998 
Oe ES al | fe a Cee 2,305,495 
Camden Fire: i:cisc:sie xcs 1,588,831 
COOTER REGO os cis-csiexceten 56,791 
ee Ee Pe oe 259,850 
ee ee errr e 46,757 
emia, PEG. | sicccn ccceae 192,867 
Central Surety BEGG s ie rss 231,509 
COTE. oo. csseais Rate vere 104,567 
Chris General, N. Y..... 11,631 
iCitizene of N. J... 38,374 
ASR Ry rN dc cdnate duress 259,892 
Colonial Assurance ..... 22,936 
Cotmmein, I. ¥. vcs etek. 187,221 
Commis, ‘ORO... .cee0 ss. 72,616 
PSOMTOMEF ES isis x6 vale sdoscacs 297,590 
Commercial Union Assur. 814,891 
Commercial Union, N. Y.. 201,373 
Commonwealth .......... 370,325 
RE ee ee ee 509,476 
Connecticut Fire ........ 767,110 
COMED FPINC fs sii.casessac aig i4 
Constitution RE (occ esis 4,159 
COMPMENAL | 5.0.0: 5 9 5is68 5.00% 2,329, 200 
WPPICOM he Ol Os. seccetsce's 91,838 
PIRI PING . 6.00.5 oie.0i.eeise's 36,308 
Dubuque Fire & Marine.. 744,081 
Eagle, | Me Pee nee 5,819 
Eagle, Pa lteter a aaa alee 81,440 
BAQIC WHET ices som neve 0 
ae ee 175,872 
IO 25 wie sicressscte 6:e wie eieta 1,933,901 
EE SOE. a6 .0sicncewneee 294,430 
Employers Fire ........ 2,357,004 
Equitable F, & M. ...... 153,422 
Eureka-Security 
BAPE “swtsesctacences 
POPUL) bie siesss5.c0 cis s.oiealere 
Federal Union 


idelity & Guar, 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Association of Phila.. 





Fireman’s Fund ........ 2303249 
Firemen’s Newark ....... 4,366,939 
First American ......... 247,066 
PROMO WIMMER o-05s:s-sieweree 3,999 
First National .. «02.0% 122,441 
Franklin Fire ...00< 600% 867,393 
Franklin National ...... 119,871 
General Exchange ...... 4,540,240 
General, Seattle ......... 2,606,642 
General Security. ...:..0<0.« 29,721 
a WEOUIE is: cisjexetesstere 173,252 
EMER ccs dpew ev apens 259,864 
UPAR EF Ge I, 5:5 hssieareters 509,476 
ASICS GG yo :5 0's 082s a0 1,686,346 
Globe & Republic ....... 183,608 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 515,364 
Csrmmite BiAle cc cccvenns 333,160 
Great Atiefican ....-5+% 1,761,486 
Great Basten. ii3:66632%: 35,680 
SL ST ee Cer 127,605 
RRGTMUROI: i asgns-e:050-s: 67% ites e 68,614 
RRDUNNIET o's 5.50:5/'5 occ duecaceceots 1,377,636 
PPACOTE: TBE. oo c6c-c ieee 7,467,799 
POOR RUE, oor) ore-e sein 618,987 
Home of N. ‘YY. 4 wage ect 4,767,347 
THOMCIANG . 5 5. 6:0's:p0 b's ats os: 237,616 
MROCMUODG 0:5;013:6:5; st s/ekareieiece 259,864 
PEM. so ac mses x kwrenye es 21,559 
RIOTS: DINE. oo5.55 weeds ews 33,523 
imperial of Ni. ¥. o03s040 226,503 
Ins. Co, of N. cooes Gpheesl o4 
Ins. Co. State of Pa. Bin vatcyive 253,151 
a: a, rr 2,215 
International po tats eatine patate 47,571 
Inter-Ocean Re pine ena 9,167 
Sersey: Of ON, Xs. sre g5-030s 650,320 
Keystone Auto ‘Club 237,845 
earayette Fire 6 adcececs 2,227 
Law Union & Rock ..... 119,609 
London Assurance ...... 350,465 
London & Lancashire.... 520,693 
| Oe AG: OR. "a 7 Are eee ae 1,067,666 

London & Provincial 53,323 
London & Scottish ...... 39,435 
LURMDEPMON'S 6 i000 occ reses 220,128 
Manhattan F. & M. 5 

Manufacturers Fire ..... 659, 514 
WEBEIMO gs a:s:alelvwsisers vidios Face 315,769 
OS eee 120,441 
Massachusetts F. & M..... 46,194 
Mechanics & Traders.... 259,720 
RE ois aterw-ceicbrsiecaoe secure 677,396 
NECTROUINE 655 bint os wn cicies 353,640 
Merchants, Colo ........ 116,702 
Merchants & Mfrs. ...... 110,164 
Merchants, N.Y, .sc6 00% 529,652 
Metropolitan Fire Re 83,827 
Michigan F. & M. ...... 284,746 
Millers National ........ 298,833 
Milwaukee Mechanics 1,382,864 
Monarch Fite iscicsccess 257,052 
Motors Ins. Corp, ...... 848,153 
BAC. RUBROGH 6s earn ain eure 2,352 





Net Losses 
Paid 
1,596,619 


225 "900 
2,048 
50°309 
8,173 
100,777 
1,289,088 
188,989 
VR 153, 454 


918,003 
100,673 
299,457 
232,947 
929,797 

15,864 





Net N 

Company Premiums 
National-Ben Franklin 509,476 
National By. & Be. cassie 1,659 
National Grange ........ 138,193 
National Liberty ........ 867,116 
National of Hartford 3,496,227 
National RReitis. 15.36:0:0<00 8,891 
National Reserve ........ 318,891 
National Sectrrity ....... 64,289 
National Surety Marine... 161,888 
National Union ......... 1,345,662 
THCTCEIOMD. Ne nicgirsccaca ses. 138,714 
New Brunswick ......... 389,782 
NeW FEMOIANG Giese ces 71,187 
New Hampshire ......... 664,072 
New York Pires. .c. 6. 191,900 
N. Y. Underwriters ..... 211,699 
Wew -Zenland  o2h:s bec eccs £9,074 
Newark Fire? 626. cess 431 215 
DELANO Setecgte ws oor waren a 967.877 
North American F. & M.. 1,089 
North British & Merc.... 483.308 
IOEtD FRIWOE ook oh vce 416,327 
North “Star Re... 25 ssc. 56,739 
INOSERCAREETIN oo 0c oie vce 63,471 
Northern Assurance ..... $53,507 
Northern of N.Y. ...... 1,414,253 
North vestern F ry ae 95,753 
Northwestern National 699,824 
Norwich Union ......... 313,203 
Ocean Marine .6:.:<00sd5 60 
Ohio PAtMers: 24.6.6 c 050: 1,211,290 
Ce CM hia ecs ve werea 240,045 
CGM! har crepe ealscee eee ees 386,513 
Peete Cees icc cidas. 26,142 
Pace FG icicnsscwsas 1,159,266 
Paciac. National ........ 532.123 
ce rere rer 141,332 
PATIONG 6 ccna tihenscecacs 199,662 
Paul Revere Fire ....... 173.252 
PODS Se al evawlarsneians eo ore'e 624,270 
Pe a 784,139 
Pe. Ee OME, ceraiticlaatvors 214,297 
Phila, National = .5.0<%5..0 91.720 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 798,520 
Proenix of Hartford .... 1,271,211 
PICRINONE “pics erence nce 427,484 
PURGE ce o-cg sere ese ereecs(ers 24,184 
RUSE Gata os ere oes 1,391,392 
Preferred Fire ......-.: 1,9 999 
Provident Fire 219,631 
ere 947,016 
Providence Washington. 1,066,670 
Pradential of G B....55; 129,253 
Geepker COy. <scicciusaccs 293,703 


SPUSEN se 
Re nsura 
Reliance, 
Republic, 


hode Ist: 


Richmond 
Rochester 


nce Corp. of N.Y. 
RREGEER LY I veckhone: statin 
ce 
ER ea 


1; 083, 094 


Americi.n 


Rocky Mountain ........ 
ROWEN gcc cr open memes 
Royal Exchange ........ 
DAPCPUAEE | oars bra' i ois!d:0 a0. cxe 
St: Lois F. GM. csc. 
oy gee 1 I S| Sane 
Scottish Union & Natl.. 


Sea 





Secursit F. 


Security, 
Security, 
Selected 
Se ntinel 


Service Fi 


Skandia 


Skandinavia 


South Ca 


& M. 
Conn. 
lowa 
Risks 





rolina 


powtmern, IN. CC. ow. cess. 80,980 
Springfield F. & M. 2,421,645 
Standard, (Gown, <<ss00.« 144,760 
Standard’ Marine ........ 86,893 
Standard, IN. OY.) vsasccss 935,047 
POEL s pork nee abec eres ek. 318,028 
UURVERANE o.5'elsccdiescy oars 187,368 
URE acs Seve Cee ee eaaias: oats 635,217 
Sun Underwriters ....... 184,075 
(EE Soa aeweu cece te 216,689 
Switzerland Gen’l, ...... 282 
Thames & Mersey ........ 56,791 
Transcontinental) ...:.... 119,870 
PRANSHOTTANON  §.5).050.0-000- 502,517 
Travelers - Fire. ...6:6600+ 8) 8,097,661 
WA “QE waaasie oracwrcssee/s 19,051 
Union Assurance ....... 141,331 
Union, (Camtoe  seaisc ess 18,071 
Union Marine & General. . 101,428 
Union © Phente ooo. ss 3 60,717 
United Firemen’s ....... 249,759 
United States Fire ...... 592,988 
RMEY SENG: cg oon oe bes nus 20,695 
LEPEVORRON. b-c i= Bede cree: «avs 477,555 
Underwriters Ins. Co. .... 195 
EROINO” igs oon oeew cubes 3,999 
RRA UMRE. «Gc ciety o 5,00. 74,533 
Varemia F&M 0 3c2s 174,519 
WIWUOHE uc cue aioe cae 322,655 
Washington. F. & M 75,894 
Washington, N.. ¥, ...... 118,826 
WHESICHESED 6.55 cae execs s 646,474 
Western Assurance ..... 137,195 
WVHEStESH PIS@ ocac.ceecnis 1,262,701 
Western National ....... 218,466 
William Penn PiEe ces 92,413 
World F, DE bnesiernie' 378,717 
MOCESMILE bs cess tenons 266,616 
Zurich Fire of N. Y, 920,623 


Ocean 


Com] 
Aetna Fi 


Agricultural 
Allemannia 


Alliance, 
Alliance, 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Marine Excluding Wa 


Net 
any Premiums 
OE svaelei aioivie sas oe Uae 

Raab bce! 4 wersac ale 841,862 

Ter 118,292 
England .....<<. 856,229 
|g eee Pm 386,559 
Alliance ....... 95,738 
Ee 973,730 
Equitable ..... 101,690 
& Foreign..... 569,596 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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1 ,¢ 33.994 
430,301 


81,428 








7,715 
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- MERIT RATING MEANS 
2 MORE RENEWALS 


Indemnity’s Merit Rating Plan* was not a war casualty! Started seven- 
teen years ago to give the careful automobile driver an incentive to 
(5 continue his accident-free record, Merit Rating has been continued 
"430,30 uninterruptedly since 1929. 

a: It is one of many progressive steps in Casualty Insurance, pioneered 
5 5705304 by North America and acclaimed by agents and the public. 

Ni Under Merit Rating, private passenger car owners receive a discount 
of 10% upon the renewal of their policies if no claims resulting in 


losses have been filed. Succeeding years of ‘no accident” driving earn 
ZY £ 





them a 15% discount. Commercial car owners earn 5% on the first 
? 54.415 renewal, 10% on the second, and 15% thereafter. 
Today, Merit Rating gives a powerful sales weapon to Indemnity In- 





surance Co. of North America Agents, competing for postwar automobile 
liability business. It?s only one of the many “‘firsts” credited to North 


America —a leader in the trend toward modernizing American Insurance. 





*Sorry, Merit Rating is not permitted in Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Aiclaclelpphia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NORTH AMERICA...OLDEST NAME IN CAPITAL STOCK INSURANCE 
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Policy Void When Insured Gave No 
Notice of Additional Mortgages 


Action was brought by the owner of 
livestock destroyed by fire and by a 
mortgagee bank against a Wisconsin 
mutual company to recover for the loss 
of the livestock under a policy issued 
by the insurance company. Judgment 
dismissing the complaint on its merits 
was affirmed by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, Straw v. Integrity Mut. Ins. Co., 
20 N. W. 2d 707. 

The defendant claimed to be dis- 
charged from liability under the policy 
because of violation of the chattel 
mortgage clause therein. The policy was 
a standard Wisconsin policy. It was 
conceded that no notice was given to 
the insurance company at the time of 
execution of second and third mortgages 
over the insured property. The insured 
unsuccessfully contended that in the 
execution of the second and third mort- 
gages, although the amount of the prin- 
cipal due on the mortgage was increased 
each time, it did not increase the risk, 
moral or otherwise, or increase the 
hazard, because in each instance there 
was additional personal property in- 
cluded in the mortgage keeping the ratio 
of security as against indebtedness equal 
in all of the mortgages. 

Policy Must Be Construed As Contract 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court held 
that a standard policy “containing stand- 
ard provisions required by statute, (Wis. 
Stet. 1943, $203.01), should be construed 
not as a legislative enactment but as 
a voluntary contract which, like any 
other, derives its force from the consent 
of the parties. It should be construed 
as a contract according to its plain 
provisions, and not as a statutory pro- 
vision, but as its language is prescribed 
by statute, that fact should be kept 
in view, and the language should not be 
extended by construction beyond its 
plain meaning... 

“Where the obligation under an ap- 
proved mortgage is reduced and a 
second mortgage then placed upon the 
property, making the total indebtedness 
less than the original mortgage, the in- 
surer is discharged from _ liability. 
Estreen v. Fire Ass’n of Philadelphia, 


1938, 229 Wis. 494, 282 N. W. 573. The 
increase of risk of hazard applies to 
warranties, but the provision under con- 
sideration is an agreement between the 
parties, is a part of the policy and 
binding upon both of them. It is 
agreed that Sec. 209.06, Stats., lends aid 
to the contention of plaintiffs that there 
might be an increased risk or order 
to relieve the insurance carrier, and 
while we feel that this is a very val- 
uable and proper statute, we do not con- 
sider it has any application to the facts 
in this case.... 

“It is unfortunate neither the insured 
nor the mortgagee was aware of the 
fact that it was necessary to obtain the 
written consent of the insurer to place 
a new incumbrance on the property in 
question, or if they did know, they were 
negligent in doing so, and we have no 
doubt the insurer would have so con- 
sented. But this does not permit us to 
ignore the law of this state, as set forth 
in numerous decisions.” 

Dissenting Opinion Written 

A dissenting opinion by Justice Fair- 
child was based on the fact that: “At 
the time the appellant made application 
for the insurance policy, money was due 
and owing on a chattel mortgage en- 
cumbering the cattle insured. Appellant 
informed the insurance agent of the 
mortgage and offered to find out the 
exact amount due thereon. But the 
agent told him it was not necessary and 
that the insurance policy would be writ- 
ten to cover all parties concerned. There, 
it seems to me, can be no doubt that 
the coverage was then complete. The 
insured was protected by Sec. 209.06 
Stats... 

“By the agent’s act, the rights of the 
insurance company under the clause in 
question were waived as to an incum- 
brance if the risk to the company was 
not thereby increased.” 

“T am of the opinion that the case 
should be returned for findings as to 
whether there can exist, in these cir- 
cumstances, any disadvantage to the 
insurance company and whether the 
transfer of cattle from one farm to the 
other was only temporary.” 





Trainor Treasurer of 


Wm. Penn Fire Ins. Co. 


The directors of the Wm. Penn Fire 
have elected P. B. Trainor as treasurer. 
Mr. Trainor was assistant Philadelphia 
manager of Joseph Froggatt & Co, 
Inc., and was formerly associated as a 
commercial public accountant with_ the 
New York firms of Haskins & Sells, 
and S. D. Leidesdorf & Co. ; 

The newly elected treasurer served in 
World War I, and received his account- 
ant training at Fordham University. 


Elmore With Hartford Fire 


Pacific Coast Manager Addison C. 
Posey of the Hartford Fire, has an- 
nounced appointment of Roy O. Elmore 
as superintendent of the inland marine 
department of the company’s office in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Elmore graduated 
from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1924. He first served in the 
various departments of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. This 
was followed by eight years as special 
agent and engineer with the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Co. In 1936 he estab- 
lished the southern California branch 
office of the Pacific National Fire, where 
he supervised production and underwrit- 
ing for fire, inland marine and automo- 
bile lines until 1941, when he was trans- 
ferred to the San Francisco office as Pa- 
cific Coast manager. From there he be- 
came affiliated with the Hartford in his 
present position. 


Rhode Island Announces 


Some Changes in Titles 


The Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
elected officers and directors at a meet- 
ing on February 28. Byron S. Watson 
was reelected chairman of the board and 
Jesse B. White continues as _ presi- 
dent. Changes of titles of several offi- 
cers were made and the full list of offi- 
cers follows: 

Robert C. Weigel, vice president; 
Tazewell T. Talley and F. Wylly Clarke, 
Jr., vice president and secretary; Charles 
H. Williamson, vice president, marine 
department, New York City; William M. 
Carlson, vice president, Western de- 
partment, Chicago; Charles A. Mason, 
Jr., treasurer; Robert A. Barrett, Aaron 
T. Coates and William E. Krog, assist- 
ant secretary. 


WHEATON OHIO STATE AGENT 


The Agricultural and Empire State 
announce appointment of George W. 
Wheaton as state agent in western Ohio. 
Mr. Wheaton will be in the same office 
with state agent Wilson Lively and will 
work with him in western and southern 
Ohio. His address is: 405-6 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Columbus. 








YOUNG LEAVES VA. BUREAU 


Frank D. Young, president of the Old 
Dominion Adjustment Bureau of Rich- 
mond, Va., is relinquishing his connec- 
tion with the bureau shortly to go into 
business in Fredericksburg, Va., as an 
automobile dealer. The bureau carries 
on the business of independent adjuster. 





Canadian Air Force Awards 
DFC to John T. Ross 


John T. Ross, associated with the 
reinsurance department of the North 
British Group, has received the follow- 
ing telegram from the Royal Canadian 
Air Force: “The Minister for Air per- 
sonally and the Chief of the Air Staff 
on behalf of himself and all ranks of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force con- 
gratulate you most heartily on the 
award of the Distinguished Flying 
Cross made to you February 19, 1945, 
to be announced March 1, 1946 by His 
Majesty the King. Arrangements will 
be made to have this medal presented 
to you at a later date.” 

This decoration makes eighteen in all, 
Flying Officer Ross having already re- 
ceived nine other decorations from the 
Canadian Government, as well as eight 
from the United Seates Government. 





Parsons Wisconsin State 
Agent for North British 


The North British Group announces 
that John G. Parsons has been ap- 
pointed as state agent supervising the 
eastern Wisconsin field, with headquar- 
ters at 828 North Broadway, Milwau- 
kee 2. Mr. Parsons is a native of Wis- 
consin. After graduating from Carroll 
College at Waukesha he was associated 
with an important company group in 
various capacities. He then served three 
years with the Wisconsin Rating Bu- 
reau. For about one year he was in 
Government service with civilian status 
as an inspector of war plants, which 
position he resigned to accept a com- 
mission in the Navy. 





Reelect Rauh President 


Cincinnati Underwriters 


Without opposition, Frederick Rauh, 
head of the insurance firm bearing his 
name, has been reelected president of 
the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. George B. Maggini, secretary 
of Perkins & Geoghegan, Inc., was 
chosen vice president at the executive 
committee organization meeting. Joseph 
F. Schweer was elected executive sec- 
retary for the twenty-sixth consecutive 
year. Other members of the executive 
committee are Walter Alexander, Har- 
old O. Roth and Donald A. Strait. 

Officers will be installed at the Neth- 
erland Plaza on February 14. Guy T. 
Warfield, Baltimore, vice president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will speak. Mr. Rauh is general 
chairman of the National agents’ mid- 
year convention scheduled for Cincinnati 
in May, also chairman of the associa- 
tion’s educational committee and _ in- 
structor in fire insurance at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati Evening College. 





Washington Liquor Covers 


The long awaited decision as to 
whether fire insurance will be continued 
on the properties of Washington Liquor 
Control Board has been announced. The 
state administrative board, which is 
comprised of the Governor, state treas- 
urer and director of the Department of 
Finance, Budget and Business, has con- 
cluded that the entire line will be cov- 
ered on the basis of the award which 
was made October 1, except that ap- 
proximately fifty-two independent agen- 
cies would be eliminated from the pro- 
visional reporting form, as of Febru- 
ary 6. 

Pending the administrative board’s 
decision the liquor stocks were kept 
under binder. Two covers are involved, 
one a provisional policy, covering stock 
in twenty-one warehouse locations, with 
a top limit of approximately $22,000,000; 
a maximum slightly under $5 million on 
one Seattle pier alone, and the second 
a provisional schedule on the stores and 
sales agencies stocks. The fifty-two 
locations being dropped from the second 
cover are those of small agencies, prin- 
cipally those who operate other types 
of businesses. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL BALL 


Over 2,000 Employes of Group Attend 
Affair in New York; Tribute ts 
927 Who Served in the War 


Over 2,000 employes of the Ro,al- 
Liverpool Group were in attendance at 
a Staff Victory ball held in the giend 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor Fr: jay 
evening, March 1. The spirit of the 
gathering was well set forth in the 
following greeting which appeared in 
an attractive four-color souvenir ; ro- 
gram: . 

“This Victory ball is rendered as a 
tribute to those employes of the Roval- 
Liverpool Group who served in the 
armed forces during World War Ii 

“We welcome those who have re- 
ported to their civilian duties in the 
Royal-Liverpool organization—not [or- 
getting those who are prevented, by 
distance or other reasons, from being 
with us, and whose long-awaited return 
to the Royal-Liverpool organization will 
be a happy occasion. 

“With reverence and humility we pay 
tribute to the memory of those who 
made the supreme sacrifice in the cause 
of liberty, justice and peace.” 

Also mentioned in the program was 
the fact that the U. S. A. representa- 
tion of the Royal-Liverpool Group in 
World War II was a total of 927 em- 
ployes—858 male and 69 female—of 
which number thirty-two made the su- 
preme sacrifice. Facing the program 
page on which these gold star names 
were listed was a reproduction of the 
handsome military honor roll plaque 
in the lobby of the Royal building in 
New York. 

Dancing was enlivened by several fea- 
tures such as a jitterbug competition, 
Conga line and balloon dance. A mid- 
night grand march was led by those 
of the group’s returned veterans who 
were present. 

Arrangements for the ball were made 
by an employe staff committee which 
included the following: F. C. Hoffman, 
chairman; Miss M. Clay, vice chairman; 
Miss M. Zuba, vice chairman; Robert 
Brandt, J. Callahan, Ralph Connor, 
Marion Dowling, Eugene J. Epple, 
Frank Hessner, M. V. Raia, Dorothy 
Silakowski, Miss G. Skarkarl, Florence 
Steinmetz, Sue Treanor. 


Michigan Passes Bill for 


Insurance on Liquor Stocks 


Just before adjournment of the three- 
weeks’ long special session, the Michi- 
gan legislature passed a bill recom- 
mended by the Governor to permit con- 
tinuance of the practice of insuring 
liquor control commission warehouse 
stocks with private insurers outside the 
state fire fund. The measure also au- 
thorizes outside insurance for the state 
health laboratories’ serum stocks, also 
considered an exceptional concentration 
of values in one location. 

The bill was drastically amended by 
the Senate from its original form as it 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate insurance coin- 
mittee has indicated extreme reluctance 
to make any concession to arguments 
that coverage outside the fire fund is 
necessary, having killed a proposed ex- 
emption for liquor stocks or other 
“abnormal concentration” of values in 
a single building during the 1945 <es- 
sion when the fire fund act was exten- 
sively amended. .With administration 
pressure exerted in behalf of the special 
session measure, however, the uprer 
chamber’s committee finally agreed to 
the proposed exemptions from the gen- 
eral fire fund law making it mandatory 
to insure state property with the fund 
but strictly limited such departures to 
the two categories—liquor commiss:on 
and health department—and placed 2 
time limit, permitting outside insurance 
only until October 1, 1947. 


WALTER A. DODGE DIES _. 
Walter A. Dodge, associated with ‘1's 
brother in the Albert Dodge Insura‘ice 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., died sid- 
denly at the wheel of his automo)vle 
recently. His wife, two sons and fw0 
brothers survive. 
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VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 6,412,691. 3,691,439. 


‘Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 5,891,844. 3,233,665. 


Organized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 5,981,590. 3,232,950. 


Organized 1870 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 15,712,261. 8,759,027. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 16,207,622. 11,082,112. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 16,497,745. 10,952,765. 


Organized 1909 


Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 100,000. 357,392. 1,384. 


Organized 1906 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif, 


Dallas 2, Texas 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark |, New Jersey 


ei\TAL Sr Chicago 3, Illino 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C, 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $54,848,473. $31,764,718. $23,083,755. 


2,721,252. 
2,658,179. 
2,748,640. 
6,953,234. 
5,125,510. 
5,544.980. 


356,008. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street 


is 


cy Standa * \ 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT DF eae FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street Any insv® 111 John Street 


New York 7, New York 










































N. Y. Court Holds Finance Company 


Cannot Boost Insurance Charges 


opinions citing the same case, Mortor- 
ano v. a Finance Corp., 289 N. Y. 


A company which is engaged in mak- 
ing small loans (limited by Article IX 
of the New York Banking Law to the 
making of loans not exceeding $300) 
may require a borrower to insure for 
the benefit of the lender an automobile 
pledged as collateral, but the lender can- 
not impose such a condition as a cover 
for obtaining greater compensation than 
the law permits. People v. Schwartz, 
New York Appellate Division, 59 N. Y. 
S. 2d 12. (First Department). 

The decision was by a court divided 
three to two. The majority opinion was 
based on the statement thereon: “The 
proof here leaves no doubt that what the 
lender wanted was not bona fide insur- 
ance protection. It was going through 
the form of insuring the car as a cover 
for the unlawful exaction of excessive 
compensation by way of the insurance 
premium which the borrower had no 
choice but to pay.” 

The dissenting opinion agreed with 
this statement of the law so far (both 


21,43 N. 2d 705, 143 A. L. R. 1318.) 
The cto opinion stated the facts 
thus: 

“Madison made loans to borrowers 
who owned automobiles. The borrower 
would sign a note and execute a chattel 
mortgage on the car to Madison. In ad- 
dition to paying the interest rates per- 
mitted by statute the borrower was re- 
quired to pay the insurance premiums 
to cover the cost of insuring the auto 
for Madison’s benefit generally for fire, 
theft, collision and conversion * * * 
Only the lawful insurance premiums were 
paid. All premium moneys received ‘by 
Madison were. transmitted to United 
American Lloyds up to July 5,°1938, and 
thereafter, to Fidelity- Phenix Insur- 
ance Company, a nationally known in- 
surance corporation. * * * Madison 
never received more than the unpaid 
balance of the loans, plus interest and 
repossession expenses. * * *” 





MARVIN INLAND MARINE MGR. 





Heads New York City Department of 
Automobile and Standard Fire; 
With Group Since 1929 
Appointment of R. L. Marvin as man- 
ager of the New York inland marine 
department of the Automobile and 
Standard Fire has been announced by 
J. E. Lewis, vice president in charge 
of the New York office of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. Mr. Marvin 
succeeds C. C. O’Regan, who retired 

last year because of ill health. 

Mr. Marvin joined the Automobile 
and the Standard as a member of the 
home office marine department in 1929 
and has served in various underwriting 
and production c capacities in the com- 
panies’ marine offices in Chicago, De- 
troit and Houston since that time. He 


was named acting manager of the 
Rendon marine department in 1941 
and held this position until he was 
inducted into military service in 1943. 


He was subsequently promoted to lieu- 
tenant and was placed on inactive duty 
in January. 

G. M. Healy, inland marine under- 
writer at the New York office for sev- 
eral years, is being transferred to the 
home office in Hartford where he will 
take up important duties in the near 
future. 


Springfield F. & M. 


(Continued from Page 20) 





office of the company to supervise can- 
cellation of large foreign contracts, and 
in January, 1918, he was appointed gen- 
eral agent. The following year he was 
elected assistant secretary, and in 1924 
secretary. In 1932 he was elected third 
vice president and secretary of the cor- 
poration of the Springfield and Sen- 
tinel, and later, the New England Fire. 
Already a member of the boards of 
directors of the Springfield group com- 
panies, he became first vice president 
on July 22, 1940. 

Mr. Hebert is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Stock Company As- 
sociation; three committees of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, and 
the two committees of the National 
Board, and is a member of the board 
of governors of the New England Fire 
Insurance Rating Association. He is 
active in various civic and business or- 
ganizations of Springfield and vicinity. 





HEMISPHERIC OBJECTIVES 





Aims of Insurance Conference in New 
York, May 14-17 Announced 
By John A. Diemand 

Broad objectives of the Hemispheric 
Insurance Conference, to be held in New 
York City May 14 to 17, are announced 
by John A. Diemand, president of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 

The objectives of the conference are 
as follows: 

Appraisal of the importance of insur- 
ance in domestic and Inter-American 
trade and its part as an economic fac- 
tor in raising the standard of living 
throughout the hemisphere. 

The record and opportunities of insur- 
ance under the free enterprise system. 

Interchange of ideas and information 

on the regulation of insurance business 
in each country of the hemisphere by 
internal self-regulation, regulation by 
Government. 
_ Keeping insurance abreast of chang- 
ing needs of insurance buyers: cover- 
ages, loss prevention methods, loss ad- 
justment practices. 

Increased interchange of reinsurance 
between the companies throughout the 
hemisphere. 

Exchange of ideas in insurance and 
business development methods in each 
country. 





SAGINAW AGENT DIES AT 59 





Douglas B. Nelson, Marxer, Nelson 
Took LLB. in 1919; in Insur- 
ance Since 1911 
Douglas H. Nelson, 59, a partner in 
the Marxer, Nelson & Duff, Inc., agency, 
died March 4 at his home after only a 

day’s illness. 

A native of Mt. Pleasant, he took a 
law course at the University of Michi- 
gan, gaining his decree in 1909. He 
practiced two years and then returned 
to Saginaw, becoming claim adjuster for 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance. Later he organized the Valley 
Auto Insurance Company and Some fif- 
teen years ago entered the partnership 
from which he had retired only a week 
before his death, intending to resume 
law practice. He was active in fraternal 
and church affairs and had served on the 
school board and in other civic posts. 





Moore and Hall Guests at 
Automobile Claims Meeting 


Regular monthly meeting of the Au- 
tomobile Claims Association was held 
on Thursday, March, 14, at Au Coq D’Or 
Restaurant, on Maiden Lane, N. Y., at 

:30 p.m. 

Guest of honor was J. Ross Moore, 
manager of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. William D. 
Hall, actuary of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association spoke on “The 
New Automobile Statistical Plan.” 


READ’S AID MADE RECEIVER 

Joe Fred Gibson, former assistant to 
Oklahoma Insurance Commissoner Jess 
G. Read, has been appointed assistant 
receiver for the Farm & Home Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Oklahoma City. Com- 
missioner Read, receiver, says that the 
company’s records reveal about $20,000 
debts in excess of funds available. Mr. 
Gibson has just been released from mili- 
tary where he had the rank of colonel. 








DAVIS TO LEAVE AMERICAN 

Ernest A. Davis, associated with the 
American of Newark at the home office 
for the last nineteen years, has resigned, 
effective the end of February. He was 
formerly manager of the automobile de- 
partment. 





Marine Figures 
(Continued from Page 32) 









Net Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 

Aeris, Des) Vics. scence aioe 1,251,744 732,488 
American Reserve ....... 95,346 75,11 
Atlantic Mutual .. 4,420,782 1,985,108 
BIAS: Avnsheees e's 356,417 186,664 
Automobile .. 2,367,676 1,214,816 
SSO sos 29076, 940 624,136 
British & Foreign........ 925,445 422,060 
AMEPONO’ a as co\y 6x e-0rakss ere dere 53,327 25,764 
COIRAGHION ©...) sce nesavleccors 84,807 49,086 
Cee ET Se er 218,924 143,532 
ROMMOPIUINIAL © 56.65-0s 6.0005: 00-6 701,412 330,451 
RIAN Cask svete ore axe s.0 aaron 582,637 305,761 
COMME L CE oo 5w'5 0:05-4:08) 5.5 00 207,999 129,383 
Commercial Union Assur. 769,433 269,888 
Commonwealth .......... 130,763 63,875 
CONCOREIA 2605's die leis oie 81,378 54,062 
Connecticut Bire. .....400 617,000 320,621 
COnMIReREAl «i. 65-6 5ck eet 3,456,859 1,156,815 
ETO EOE 525-0 's'nin srocn ee nike 592,115 391,951 
Bmpite State occcsccsec 210,465 118,168 
Equitable F. & M........ 123,400 64,124 
(On) SO i (Ree a 2,023,888 873,621 
Federal Union ........... 135,493 66,279 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 3,412,875 1,144,137 
Fire Association ......... 526,374 233,790 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 5,995,900 2,654,149 
Wereeer 6. IN. Yes si0lt-sce o's 697,533 463,390 
PVQHUG HITE. 52.6 5-0:6 e000 189,895 230,620 
General, Seattle ........055+. 667,791 296,092 
Girard & M. 81,379 54,06 
NGIRAS US so ate ke 5-6 meio 1,178,661 733,472 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 517,692 316,449 
Great American ......... 1,383,733 733,514 
PANN ag srone ssale:o\e.0 s¥etospe 164,527 94,934 
EE er ree 662,690 442,353 
PISETSIN ire ss. wou vivnse-doees 2,446,184 1,285,223 
eG Be oh e-srssxainas 705,400 312,252 
BUGIMESOE IN, Wise.csscoseewse 3,673,200 1,638,549 
PUORIOING - o3s:5<sce 0.55 9:0/0-05 7,279 42,885 
Indemnity Marine ....... 541,634 291,593 
RES ROO) OKs ING INS fara oases ere 5,669,539 2,686,655 
POE ay OSS 3) Ce een ae 04,974 ° 73,979 
London Assurance ...... 1,166,573 501,384 
TCUMMOEFIMNON'S © oi 055 sow as 36, 55,940 
ES Ae eit earner 1,259,692 550,789 
WEPUTMINE | sles ore srei6: 6.0 aracacece 26,048 140,534 
EP eee er 130,763 63,875 
Merchants Fire, N. Y..... 455,421 209,999 
Metropolitan Fire Re .... 128,657 45,436 
Milwaukee Mechanics .... 220,885 146,740 
National-Ben Franklin 81,379 54,062 
National Fire, Conn. 150,273 86,378 
National Liberty ........ 2,416 112,235 
National Security ....... 128,853 61,060 
National Union ........ 339,234 136,706 
New York Underwriters.. 269,789 143,622 
Ne VZEMANE .wcivcveccss 117,841 52,616 
“LO AAS one 411,221 192,913 
New Hampshire ........ 143,726 103,747 
North British & Merc..... 389,626 189,400 
North River ...... 1,314,184 693,737 
Northeastern ........ 627,509 465,907 
Northern Assurance 178,287 71,309 
Northwestern Nat’l ...... 108,675 54,954 
Norwich Union ......... 520,620 270,941 
Ocean Marine .......... 421,137 183,469 
OL UR O28 re ae 324,869 208,394 
PaCine GOGH. coniccswcces 145,659 76,340 
Pacific National ........ 120,308 27,358 
Pennsylvania. ....26.ccesse 261,526 127,751 
i, eras 225,493 106,855 
Pupents, Conn.. siccccss 1,022,457 531,314 
Providence Washington .. 1,360,457 702,863 
Provident Fire .......... 11,847 150,699 
uae CHE oxiees cicictee 127,662 61,300 
Queen eee ce Pee 906,350 430,055 
Reinsurance Corp., N. Y. 159,983 76,994 
Reliance Marine ........ 7,951 149,553 
Rhode Teland) .0cccccccces 299,000 160,848 
SE eee 1,098,666 496,016 
Royal Exchange ........ 813,51 438,451 
al ro ae a * ee 3,631,694 1,765,552 
einen vatite Sinha ce uieihe: evi 1,336,90 27,371 
Seaboard’ 2 rg 429 141,073 
ecurity, Con RA oe lecetetcy 95,183 166,366 
Springkeld F <— ) prebe T88, 947 92,037 
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INLAND and OCEAN MARINE 


Executive Offices: 
11 COMMERCE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
Phone: Mltchell 2-7080 
New York City —130 William Street 
Phones: REctor 2-3922, 9312 


BRANCHES 


Baltimore, Md. Trenton, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 














Standard Marine ........ 1,212,467 488,857 
Standard, W. Weteee 355,902 190,940 
OS RR rae act ae 245,995 116,669 
NRRIE <5 Sig hag ocaasvubaleocere aitahe rs 740,690 337,251 
er General 438,159 215,611 
Thames & Mersey ...... 487,773 238,606 
Union Of Ganton ....30.+ 920,919 331,705 
Union Marine & General 547,995 293,184 
United States Fire ...... 1,753,192 943,538 
WOTEVETER!. Coivcsececeewess 631,876 415,660 
Oita ERGERe: ~ 5 sicce's, Sec tines 344,850 207,472 
MODE Sio60 lg ve oleae ecb 547,256 249,542 
Westchester ...cccccccece 1,832,367 1,003,770 
Western Assurance ..... 358,504 194,212 
Western National ...... 352,700 156,126 
Wott 8. © Moki iin os 220,143 101,217 


Ocean Marine War Risk Figures 








Western Assurance . 
Western National 


Net Net Losses 

Company Premiums raid 
Mine FR oscidssanav'on $ 273,525 46,887 
POPICUIEUTAN. 5 660.0508 omens 112,187 25,225 
Alliance, England ...... 197,902 33,595 
AUANCE, WA, ncccess ness 109,769 23,054 
American LO? are rae 94,826 40,333 
American & Foreign 155,167 35,193 
Aspemoan, IN, J. csccces 275,043 111,903 
American Reserve ...... 44,300 4,987 
Atlantic Mutual ........ 600,357 135,364 
Bistgmohie 4 <sicscccece-ee 162,338 40,160 
ret ee 89,912 12,077 
British & Foreign ...... 189,047 41,260 
CaledGRian viccvccevrcevs 76,287 38,919 
MIME <p aistnier a pisieldiorelbieere 184,786 35,566 
OME ROO 6g 5i0:5-s s.:6.n0's 62,670 35,430 
Commercial Union Assur. 595,193 91,111 
CORCOTUIR  b.cccec sce odees 25,9 10,047 
Connecticut Fire 27,751 
Continental... .0/.:.% 145,787 
Eagle Star 25,651 
Empire State 6,306 
Federal, | Fae 149,190 
Fidelity- Phenix 143,853 
Federal Union 8,463 
Fire Association 49,371 

Fireman’s Fund 

Firemen’s, N. 86,114 
Prat Fite v0. cise sae's 23,813 
SOUS. Niaesicnss:5'e eeias : 200,772 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 132,161 29,178 
Great American ........ 222,331 50,363 
ETRE - grcre's etces 50 we males 43,413 19,275 
PADOVES nccoawes cccetes « 151,274 72,828 
PP AEROUG. 5 cagikia ocs.wivracteeies 669,484 143,723 
mone ©. eM eas ays 161,520 43,709 
mrome Of WN. Xs s ccm 711,659 96,263 
Indemnity Marine ....... 79,067 15,786 
hoe, Soo: WEIN, UB. oka xs 1,609,952 338,128 
London Assurance ...... 335,347 58,722 
| Si SHE a © ers ares 221,505 42,320 
MEADE cise cavinrs sWsreees 2 342,332 55,269 
MACHO og 6 ci65ed s + p0:00-0< 55,696 11,581 
Merchants Fire, N. Y. 62,872 20,104 
Milwaukee Mechanics .... 70,455 269 
National Fire, Conn, 81,685 1,853 
National Liberty ........ 1,575 1,589 
National Security ........ 36,590 689 
New York Underwriters. . 76,478 15,657 
IPAM a wecies seis eee sis 111,012 22,217 
New Hampshire ........ 72,260 160 
North British & Merc.... 39,641 741 
Otte RIVES 500 ce ccewee 16,867 851 
Northern Assurance 78,755 17,725 
Norwich Union 187,415 45,563 
Ocean Marine 41,850 10,106 
POCIRC CROKE iso occcd soeiees 46,197 ,891 
ety WE, 1 Ds. 6se-ko-ety. 0 64,032 15,448 
Proemx;, COWn, .c-.scce cs 226,839 $5,988 
Providence Washington .. 278,031 48,320 
uaker (City ao. ice3se-c-os 78,507 14,871 
MPENE Soccro alia ara crore biame as 244,296 47,750 
ose a PAOPING ogc ce ss 54,9465 12,253 
PR EOE Oe 302,836 5,496 
Royal Exchange ..00090 131,247 27,073 
IC PGE CNO LOC: Oe 358,710 134,323 
Ssontiey, eee a 78,948 25,225 
Springfield F. & M. 86,307 19,790 
Standard Marine ........ 244,701 4:,000 
ROR ES <a 151,345 31.354 
EME sitesi tes tases oe seh a 66,577 13,824 
Sth. cis es saiesnta ws aac x 165,467 31,730 
Switzerland General 46,939 13,204 
Thames & Mersey ...... 132,982 39,467 
Union of Canton ...... 147,148 34,884 
Union Marine & Gen’l 187,415 4*,563 
United States Fire 6,363 
MESAENRERAL ciara cis ciatecaiersinse's 29,178 
Dita HOMe © sicccsccccas 24,474 
MIEHAUE Oc vewreoeie ters 21,604 
Westchester ....... 50,153 
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Insurance Buyers and Sellers Flock 
To Amer. Management Meet in N. Y. 


Opened by John Stilwell’s Talk on Buyer’s Importance; Pro- 
gram Included Three Lively Panel Discussions; 
Public Law 15 Interpreted by Two Experts 


More than 800 insurance buyers, brok- 
ers, agents and company executives at- 
tended the conference on insurance 
management, staged by the American 
Management Association, March 11-13, 
at Hotel New Yorker, New York. The 
program was built around currently im- 
portant problems in the fire, inland 
marine and casualty-surety fields, and 
under the chairmanship of I. M. Car- 
penter, vice president of AMA’s insur- 
ance division, the opening session as 
well as all the others were conducted in 
an atmosphere of friendly exchange of 
views between buyers and sellers of 
insurance, 

As a matter of fact, Vice President 
Carpenter, who is insurance manager of 
Ebasco Services, Inc., explained in his 
welcoming remarks at the opening ses- 
sion that the preparation for the agenda 
of the conference was guided by two 
principal criteria. The first was to main- 
tain this friendly spirit of exchange 
which has characterized AMA insurance 
meetings since the founding of this di- 
vision in 1931. The second considera- 
tion, he said, was the dictates of mem- 
bership interests as evidenced by re- 
plies to the insurance survey of the 
current problems of insurance buyers. 
He spoke with confidence when he said: 
“Everything possible is being done to 
induce an atmosphere for frank and 
constructive discussion on questions 
bearing directly upon the operating 
aspects of the insurance buyer’s job— 
both large and small.” 


John Stilwell Lead-off Speaker 


lead-off speaker at the opening ses- 
ion was Col. John Stilwell, vice presi- 
jes , Consolidated Edison Company of 
Now w York who spoke on “The Import- 
ance of the Insurance Buyer’s Job.” As 
executive in one of the largest public 
utility corporations in the world, Col. 
Stilwell’s views on this subject carried 
extra weight. He made a hit with in- 
Surance company executives present 
wien he said: “From my experience and 
that of our Consolidated Edison System 


Cimpanies, I can unhesitatingly say 
that, in the main, insurance companies 
tr. to deliver their commodity at a 


price that is reasonable and promises the 
revirn of but a fair profit.” 
mtinuing Col. Stilwell said: “If the 
buver of insurance is frank in his deal- 
ines, the company learns to rate his 
business at a level that should make 
both the seller and buyer satisfied with 
their bargain. It should be obvious to 
everyone that if the companies charge 
too much, the buyer will inevitably find 
another solution to his problem. If the 
buy *r seeks to squeeze out of premiums 
all hope of a reasonable return to the 
companies, sooner or later his short- 
Sig ited attitude will lead him into the 
Unhappy situation of having lost his de- 
sirable markets. Let the seller and buyer 





Dineen Flies Here 

So as not to disappoint the 
many AMA members who attended 
Wednesday’s session devoted to “The 
Implications of Public Law 15,” Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen of New York flew from 
French Lick Springs to be on time 
for his platform appearance that 
morning. He and Edward C. Stone, 
executive head of the Employers’ 
Group, discussed the subject from 
all angles. Mr. Dineen then took the 
3 p.m. plane back to French Lick 
where the All-Industry Committee is 
putting the finishing touches on 
model rate regulatory bills. 

The afternoon session Wednesday 
was devoted to a panel discussion of 
“Today’s Problems Under Work- 
men’s Compensation” under the 
chairmanship of William A. Sullivan, 
Loose-Wiles’ insurance manager. 











be fair with one another, and inevitably 
the weight of experience will take care 
of the cost factor with equity to both 
parties. No insurance company of qual- 
ity has a desire to lose profitable busi- 
ness and will voluntarily reduce rates 
suitably rather than run the risk of such 
loss. By the same token, nothing a 
buyer can say or refrain from saying to 
an underwriter can conceal subsequent 
experience. 

“My advice to you is this: Work at 
your losses to reduce them by efficient 
safety engineering and exhaustive edu- 
cation of supervisors and employes. Your 
losses determine your insurance costs. 
Control the former, and you must cer- 
tainly reduce the latter by experience 
rating plans. Do unto insurance 
carriers as you would have them do unto 
you. It will pay in the pinches.” 


Klein Looks Into Crystal Ball 


Henry C. Klein, secretary, New York 
Underwriters Insurance Co., was next 
on the program and in discussing what’s 
ahead in U. & he fascinated the 
crowd by gazing figuratively into a 
crystal ball and then expressing opinions 
on what he saw therein for the future 
of this coverage. The main features 
of his talk are reviewed in the fire 
insurance section of this issue. 

After delivery of his address Mr. 
Klein was called upon to answer numer- 
ous questions on U. & O. problems and 
he did so in a very satisfactory manner. 
At one point when he didn’t know the 
answer, he called for the assistance of 
F. D. Ross, manager, Factory Insurance 
Association, who came up to the plat- 
form. Asked about the use of the in- 
terim binder in U. & O., Mr.- Ross 
explained that it is being used in the 
west at present whereas the emphasis 
in the east is on the guaranteed amount 
form. But he indicated that neither the 
west nor the east is absolutely set on 
the forms now being used. In the west, 
the interim binder form is being used 
to cover up to 25% of the total not 
exceeding $1,000,000. 

Answering the question: “In what 
forms may be found the best treatment 





. 





Casualty Cos. Praised by 
Leslie for Big War Job 


William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, told the Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters Association of 
Kansas City on March 1 about the 
manner in which the casualty insurance 
industry had cooperated with the U. S 
Government during the war in provid- 
ing necessary forms of protection and 
service for vital war projects both 
within and outside the U. S. He had 
been invited to speak because of his 
close connection with handling of casu- 
alty insurance on war projects as chair- 
man of the joint rating committee, 
which was the liaison between the com- 
panies and the governmental depart- 
ments in administration of the compre- 
hensive rating plan. 

In explaining the origin and operation 
of the comprehensive rating plan, under 
which the casualty insuraice required 
by the Government on behalf of its 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contractors was 
handled, Mr. Leslie said: “This is one 
of the finest examples of complete and 
unselfish cooperation within a_ highly 
competitive industry that has ever been 
witnessed. Casualty companies of all 
classes—stock and mutual, bureau and 
non-bureau—and_ the production forces 
of the nation, comprising both agents 
and brokers, joined hands in furnishing 
insurance protection and service on 
these risks on a basis where neither 
the companies nor the producers could 
make a profit. The facilities of the en- 
tire casualty industry were made avail- 
able to the Government on a cost basis, 
determined by a formula which required 
the highest degree ot efficiency to avoid 
an actual operating loss.” 

Mr. Leslie also told about many prob- 
lems that had to be met and solved, 
especially in connection with the han- 
dling of explosives risks and out-of-the- 
country projects. Regarding the latter, 
he said the War Department alone han- 
dled ninety-five cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
foreign contracts under the comprehen- 
sive rating plan, with the insurance 
divided among thirteen companies. 

The standard premiums involved in 
these contracts, he said, were estimated 
to run between 30 and 35 million dol- 
lars. From present indications the final 
insurance costs will be about 70% of 
the standard premium charges. Many of 
these projects were of a highly secret 
nature and the carriers assumed cover- 
age with minimum of information as to 
locations and nature of the work. 





of U. & O. for the policyholder?” Mr. 
Klein indicated a keen sense of humor 
when he replied “In the brain of the 
competent broker or insurance agent.” 

Shut-Downs Due to Strikes Not Covered 

One of the interesting features of this 
question and answer session came when 
the question was popped at Mr. Klein 
whether U. & O. is now available as 
coverage against plant shut-downs as 
the result of strikes. “Definitely not” 
said Mr. Klein. He explained that U. 
& O. is insurance covering money which 
would have been earned, and fixed ex- 
penses, if there had not been property 
damage. So the fact that a_ strike 
shuts down a plant would not involve 
a U. & O. policy unless fire should 
occur after the shutdown. If such should 
be the case the U. & O. policy covers 
from the time the fire started. The 
question was also asked whether there 
is any insurance available today against 
loss of earning due to strikes. In 
reply he said: “I do not think that any 
underwriter would be so brass now or 
in the future to insure against strikes. 
I remember a few years ago one com- 
pany in Philadelphia covered against 
this hazard, accumulated a large pre- 
mium, paid big losses and then went 
broke.” 

When he stepped down from the plat- 
form, Mr. Klein received a big vote of 
thanks not only for his helpful talk 
but for the one-man question and 


(Continued on Page 41) 


New B. I. and P. D. Rates 
For Commercial Cars 


BECAME EFFECTIVE ON MARCH 11 





National Bureau Announces New Rating 
Procedure Based on Size of 


Vehicle; Other Changes 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters made effective on 
March 11 revised commercial car bodily 
injury and P. D. liability rates for thirty- 
one states and the D. of C., and advised 
that similar changes will become effec- 
tive in the remaining states where the 
automobile casualty manual applies as 
soon as rate filings have been accepted 
in states where they must be made and 
as soon as necessary announcements can 
be issued. Because of printing difficul- 
ties it has been found necessary to an- 
nounce the commercial car changes by 
postcard notice. Automobile casualty 
manual pages are in the process of be- 
ing printed and it is expected that these 
pages will be ready for distribution in 


another four or five weeks. 

The March 11 changes are effective 
for the following states and territories: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 


F lorida, 
Maine, 


Connecticut, aed D. of c. 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 7 
The revised rates apply to all policies 
written on or after March 11, as well as 
to all policies which become effective on 
or after May 1, 1946, regardless of when 
these policies may have been written. 
Extent of Rate Increases 


This is the first change from the re- 
duced wartime emergency rates which 
were announced by the companies for 
commercial B. I. coverage shortly after 
gasoline rationing and the ODT com- 
mercial car operating restrictions went 
into effect. The revised B. I. rates in 
most instances represent only a par- 
tial return to the pre-war level of rates, 
while the P. D. rates with but few ex- 
ceptions are from 15% to 25% above the 
pre-war level. The revised rates were 
determined from a consideration of the 
last pre-war experience available, 
namely, that for 1940 and 1941, aug- 
mented by comparative claim frequency, 
average claim cost and motor vehicle ac- 
cident statistics for the years 1941 to 
1945 inclusive. This experience shows 
that B. I. claim costs in 1945 were about 
25% above those for 1941, while claim 
frequency has been increasing since the 
end of gasoline rationing to the point 
where during the last quarter of 1945, it 
approximated 1941. For property dam- 
age, claim frequency is still somewhat 
under that for 1941 but the cost of set- 
tling claims is far above the 1941 cost. 
Actually, for every dollar paid in 1941, 
the comparative cost to the companies 
during 1945 was $1.68. 

These unfavorable conditions have 
manifested themselves especially in the 
commercial car field and are largely ac 
countable for the poor underwriting re 
sults on this class which many compan- 
ies will show for 1945 and which they 
have thus far experienced in 1946. With 
every sign pointing in the direction of 
continuing high claim settlement costs, 


only a decided and immediate improve- 
ment in the automobile accident situa- 
tion will forestall further commercial 


car liability rate increases. 
New Basis for Rating by Size 

The bureau explains that an entirely 
new procedure for rating commercial 
cars according to size of the vehicle is 
replacing the advertised load capacity 
basis under which such cars were rated 
light, medium or heavy. The use of the 
advertised load capacity basis has been 
found increasingly unsatisfactory, reach- 
ing the point more recently where it is 
no longer a practical basis, since manu- 
facturers are no longer stating adver- 
tised load capacities for their trucks. In 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 














DECEMBER 31, 1945 











ASSETS 
Coobinteks . 6 «sw it ec et et we « OR 
United States Government Securities . . . . . . . . . 31,913,276.05 
Corporate and Other Bonds . ......2.2.2.4264-6. 3,847,088.50 
a a a a a 3,377,056.00 
eS. gk ea fw ele ee te eee ee we SS 6,264,680.00 
Interest Due a a a ee 181,603.59 
Premiums in Course of Collection . . .......~. 2,699,767.35 
Otler Admeieed Assess. 2 ww ll lt UU! 765,836.84 
Total Admitted Assets. . . . . . . . . «sw « « =$51,001,959.47 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . . . . . . . . $18,813,239.67 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .......... 9,779,390.64 
Resews for Gommminggeass 5. wk a Ow. 485,861.00 
i ee ke ie me BY ee ee ee 460,000.00 
Reserve for Accounts Payable . . .....4.4.424. 395,000.00 
rr 8 ns hy tg 3 x. eniel Vice eat ee 578,366.12 

$30,511,857.43 





Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies . . $10,490,102.04 

CAPITAL peg oS SOE ee os he 2,500,000.00 

SURPLUS ($e nche tag. Gh A Ve mi 7,500,000.00 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ...... . . . .$20,490,102.04 
$51,001,959.47 


Securities carried at $832,359.14 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
Bonds and stocks valued on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Department. 
On the basis of December 31, 1945 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this 
company’s total admitted assets would be increased to $53,510,525.92 and the voluntary reserve 
for contingencies, including fluctuations in market values, of securities to $12,998,668.49. 














ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Incorporated 1910 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


A STOCK COMPANY ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
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chard (play-actor and movie-direc- 
tor) Whorf recently told the story of 
the great surgeon whose early ambition 
had been to go on the stage. One day 
this man was performing a miraculous 
brain operation, under the rapt observa- 
tion of leaders of the medical profes- 
sion. At the conclusion of this delicate 
work, the doctors seated in the operat- 
ing room amphitheatre, were so carried 
away, they burst into applause... so, 
as an encore, the surgeon performed an 
ap} endectomy. m je 


Ed F. (Collier Advertising Service) 
Dal‘on was recently responsible for this 
one: “When Noah sailed the ocean blue, 
he had his troubles, same as you; for 
days and days he drove the ark, before 
he found a place to park.” 


Roy A. (Rochester cyclone) Duffus 
s AWOL from this column. 
* * 


Fred H. (Atlantic Mutual) Bischoff 
is telling the story of the 84-year-old 
kid who saw a beautiful flower in a 
shop window and informed his mother 
it was a “Forget-Me-Don’t.” 


Two items in the Matanuska Valley 
Pioneer, published in Palma, Alaska, 
have interested us. One was this: “No- 
tice: Because of confusion due to the 
similarity of names, I hereby serve 
notice that I will not be responsible 
for any entertainment debts contracted 
by Bill Young, Sr. Paid Ad signed by 
Bill Young, Jr.” The other item read: 
“Bill Bouwen sent to Montgomery Ward 
for six pairs of rubber gloves for use 


in his undertaking work. Last mail he 

received a pair of silk bloomers, size 10. 

Anyone who has had a north view of 

Bill going south, will understand he 

simply has no use for the bloomers.” 
* * 


We went for a ride last week with a 
friend of ours (we mention no names) 
who is a reckless driver. It was one of 
the few spring-like days we have had. 
When he stopped off for refreshment, 
this chap said: “Gosh, Merv, don’t you 
feel glad that you're alive.” All we said 


was: “After the way you took those 
curves, ‘glad’ isn’t the word. I’m 
‘amazed.’ ” 

* * Ox 


Clarence (Guardian Life) Leyendecker 
is credited with the story of the chap 
who bought a Great Dane. He was all 
set to nickname the mutt “Jumbo” when 
he learned the dog was called “Lotta.” 
Clarence figured that the reason for 
this was because it's a “lotta dog.” 


Out East Creek way they tell the 
story of a Mrs. Fred Shawl whose nose 
was severely injured by pressure upon 
the window-pane. It appears that a fam- 
ily across the way moved and Mrs. 
Shawl placed herself at her window 
to observe. “I only wanted to see their 
furniture,’ she sobbed, when the ambu- 
lance arrived. 

* * 

Then there’s the story of the tramp 
who asked for $1.50 for a cup of coffee. 
When asked to explain such an un- 
usual request, he said: “I’m just put- 
ting all my begs in one ask-it.” 


MERVIN L. LANE. 





E. W. Sawyer Practicing 
Law at 116 John St., N. Y. 


k. W. Sawyer, who recently resigned 
as attorney for the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Undewriters after 
nearly seven years’ service in that post, 
has resumed the practice of law, and is 
located at 116 John Street, New York. 

Prior to his association with the Na- 
tional Bureau Mr. Sawyer was for sev- 
eral years assistant general counsel of 
Liberty Mutual and United Mutual Fire, 
both of Boston. For the past nineteen 
years he has devoted his entire time to 
insurance law, and is a member of the 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New York 
Bars. He is the author of several books 
on insurance subjects, his latest being 
“Insurance as Interstate Commerce,” re- 
= uty published by McGraw-Hill Book 

. New York. 

t his new location Mr. Sawyer will 
ee ote his time to insurance law, spe- 
ciali zing in consultation work for or- 
ganizations, companies, lawyers, brokers, 
and others. He will act as representa- 
tive of the law departments of insur- 
ance companies, including several lo- 
cated at a distance from the eastern 
coast. He will be associated as counsel 
with the well known law firm of Wat- 
ters, Cowen & Baldridge of Washing- 
ton. D. C. and New_York, and will be 
located in the New York office of that 





C. A. KEPPLER PROMOTED 
Nat'l Surety V. P. Now Assistant Chief 
Underwriter; Reid Succeeds Him 
As Contract Bond Mar. 


_Corl A. Keppler, vice president of Na- 
tional Surety Corp., has been appointed 
to he position of assistant chief un- 
dervriter. Mr. Keppler was formerly 
a arge of the contract bond depart- 
His successor as head of that depart- 
Ment is A. J. Reid, formerly assistant to 
Mr Keppler, 

In making these appointments, Vin- 
cent Cullen, president of National Sure- 


E. W. Levering, Jr., Handles 
U. S. F. & G. Investments 
Edwin W. 


Levering, Jr., who is 
United States 


executive vice president, 





EDWIN W. LEVERING, JR. 


IF. & G, in charge of investments, 
has been with the company since 1928. 
He comes from a family long identified 
with finance and commerce in Balti- 
more, and in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century the Levering Coffee 
Company’s clipper ships were famous 
for their swift runs between South 
America and Baltimore. 

Mr. Levering was brought up in the 
banking a and before coming to 
the U. & G. was a partner in the 
well- ‘Bo Baltimore banking house of 
Baker, Watts & Company. 





ty, stated that “the corporation is con- 
tinuing its practice of promoting men 
from the ranks as rapidly as possible.” 





Extensive Changes in 
Comp. Personal Liability 


NEW STANDARD PROVISIONS 





Rating Bureaus Adopt 15 Related New 
and Revised Standard Endorsements; 
Program Effective March 18 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, Mutual 
Alliance and Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Rating Bureau announce _ effective 
March 18, 1946 an extensive revision of 
the standard provisions for the com- 
prehensive personal liability policy, and 
the adoption of fifteen related new and 
revised standard endorsements. The 
National Bureau and the Mutual Bureau 
are accompanying the revision by a 
similar revision of liability manual rules. 

A number of other changes are also 
announced affecting the owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ and elevator liabil- 
ity manuals which are either related to 
the comprehensive personal liability pro- 
gram or which affect rules or classifica- 
tions appearing in the manual pages. In 
addition, specific classifications and rates 
are introduced in the contractual lia- 
bility manual for various types of agree- 
ments and amendments have been made 
in existing classifications and rates. 


American 


The changes affecting comprehensive 
personal liability result in a considerable 
broadening of the policy coverage at no 
increase in premium charge, a simpli- 
fication of policy language and intro- 
duction of several new features of op- 
tional coverage. 

The revised 
liability program 


personal 
manual 


comprehensive 
and other 


changes apply countrywide except in 
Texas. 
This revision of the comprehensive 


personal liability policy is the first since 
the present single limit policy was 
adopted in June, 1944. The writing of a 
general liability policy on a single limit 
basis represented a complete departure 
from established practices. The policy 
covers the liability of insured in con- 
nection with personal as distinguished 
from business acts and omissions, and 
also affords medical payments coverage 
for injuries regardless of liability. 

The following are the more important 
changes in the revised comprehensive 
personal liability policy: 

Medical Payments: Coverage B— 
Medical payments broadened to include 
without additional premium charges, cov- 
erage for accidents away from the 
premises caused by the activities of an 
insured, of a residence employe while 
engaged in the employment of an in- 
sured, or by an animal in the care of 
an insured. Medical payments coverage 
is also afforded in the event of injury 
to a person who is an insured because 
he is legally responsible for an animal 
or watercraft owned by another in- 
sured. 

Insured: The definition of insured has 
been broadened to include without addi- 
tional premium charge, persons under 
the age of twenty-one not related to 
but in the care of an insured, and resid- 
ing in the named insured’s household, 
and as respects watercraft owned by an 
insured, any person or _ organization 
legally responsible therefor. The ex- 
clusion relating to employes of any in- 
sured, other than the named insured or 
spouse, has been deleted. The policy 
now includes basically coverage for in- 
jury to such employes. 

Premises: The definition of “prem- 
ises” has been broadened to include 
without additional premium charge, pri- 
vate approaches and other premises for 
use in connection with insured premises, 
and vacant land upon which a dwelling 
is being constructed for the insured by 
an independent contractor. 

Business Pursuits: The exclusion for 
business pursuits has been amended so 
that coverage is afforded basically with- 








OFFICE BUILDING IN NEW YORK 


Insurance District for Sale 


38,000 sq. feet available in 1946. 
a ha 
Suitable for Metropolitan New York 
headquarters of out-of-town company. 
a a 
Yearly charges, including amortization, 
$1.75 per sq. foot. 


Cash Required — $125,000 


SAMUEL KRONSKY & CO. 
Attention: Mr. Morris 


285 MADISON AVE . NEW YORK 
Telephone: AS. 4-8668 











out additional premium charge, for busi- 
ness activities of an insured. 

Occurrence; Assault and Battery: The 
definitions of “occurrence” and “assault 
and battery” have been: deleted, but a 
new exclusion has been adopted with 
respect to injury, sickness, disease, death 
or destruction caused intentionally by 
or at the direction of the insured. 

Employers’ Liability: The policy pro 
vides employers’ liability coverage for 
all individuals included within — the 
definition of insured. It is necessary 
only to declare the number of full-tinn 
residence employes of the named _ in- 
sured or spouse and other insureds who 
are residents of named insured’s house 
hold since a premium charge is no longet 
required for part time servants. 

A revised workmen’s compensation ex- 
clusion has been adopted making un 
necessary the use of special employ« 
exclusion endorsements previously ap 
plying where compensation insurance for 
residence employes was necessary or had 
been carried. 

Alienated Premises: Previously cover 
age was excluded for injury to premises 
alienated by an insured, out of which the 
accident arises. The new policy in- 
cludes coverage for this exposure with- 
out additional premium charge. 

A brief summary of the more impor 
tant new endorsements for use with the 
comprehensive personal liability policy 
and which provide coverage principally 
for additional elements of exposure for 
additional premium charge, follows: 

Additional Insured (Designated Prem- 
ises Only): This endorsement is used 
when the liability insurance is to apply 
to additional interests as designated in 
the manual, e.g., lessors. Coverage is 
afforded such interests only with respect 
to their liability arising out of insured 
premises of insureds who are residents 
of the named insured’s household. 

Business Pursuits: This endorsement 
is intended for the insured who is en- 
gaged in a salaried employment and de- 
sires coverage for liability growing out 
of business activities. It does not apply 
to businesses owned by the insured, or 
of which the insured is a partner. 

Business Pursuits—Office, School or 
Studio: Provisions relating to such oc- 
cupancies have been deleted from the 
revised comprehensive personal liability 
form and this endorsement is to be used 
wherever such occupancies exist. 

Exclusion of Residence Employes of 
Additional Insured: This endorsement is 
used when an insured other than the 
named insured and spouse elects not to 
carry employers’ liability and employes’ 
medical payments insurance and he has 
not provided compensation benefits for 
his residence employes. 

Notice of Termination of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance: This endorse- 
ment is used when an insured has pro- 
vided compensation benefits for his 
residence employes, unless such em- 
ployes are subject to the workmen’s 
compensation law of the state of New 
Jersey. The termination of insurance 


providing workmen’s compensation bene- 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 


REINSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





35th Annual Statement United States Branch 
December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 








Government Bonds ................. $21 ,348,570.10 
TO TOWNS oan ks bk hhc en ve xeadss 600,256.15 
Public Utility Bonds................ 551,390.97 
Railroad Srocks ..... 22.5.6 6cscs0se 438,016.00 
Public Utility Stocks ............... 363,760.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks ............... 3,261,054.50 
Convention Valuations 
EE EETTECET OTT CT ETT Cre 348,238.46 
$26,911,286.18 
Cash in Banks and in Office.......... 1,801,991.48 
Entereet Accraed ... 6.0 ccscscsscces 73,208.72 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
(not over 90 days) ......4 005654000 2,254,733.97 
Al Other Amets....6o sci ccivvscssas 55,260.56 
Total Admitted Assets......... $31,096,480.91 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses (other than 











Liability and Compensation) ...... $ 5,243,351.50 
Reserve for Losses (Liability and 
Compensation) 6.6.6... ie eins 5,290,435.57 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums..... 6,511,590.81 
Reserve for Commissions............ 1,468,892.87 
Reserve for Taxes and Other 
RE UU ete inva xndel 544,285.86 
$19,058,556.61 
Voluntary Reserve ..... $7,037,924.30 
Deposit Capital ....... 1,100,000.00 
DN Sarkien oes sansa 3,900,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders............ 12,037,924.30 
$31,096,480.91 


On the basis of December 31, 1945, market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, 
this Company’s total admitted assets would be $31,955,095.85. 


Securities carried at $1,192,793.78 in the above statement are deposited with State 


Departments as required by law. 





CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF 
United States Manager 


99 JOHN STREET - =- 


ERNEST BRANDLI 
Ass’t United States Manager 


NEW YORK CITY 
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American Management Meeting 
(Continued from Page 37) 


answer period which he had so ably 
conducted. 


Kenneth R. Thompson’s Talk 


kK nneth R. Thompson, partner of 
Durcan & Mount, New York, and an 
authority on aviation law, spoke on the 
sec - ‘day of the AMA session on 
“Som Aspects of the Law of Aviation 
Wi conde Compensation.” He declared 
that while aviation law of any import- 
ance is comparatively young, “we find 
that in the making of new law we go 
back constantly to old principles of law, 
equity, admiralty and insurance.” 

The speaker then said that when 
lawyers tackle the principles of work- 
men’s compensation law as applied ‘in 
our many states, “we find, first, no uni- 
form compensation law such as_ the 
negotiable instruments act; and second, 
we realize there is a body of conflicting 
laws existing which give rise to prob- 
lems in air law.” He continued: 

“\Whether we are concerned with 
private flying, company flying, or airline 
transportation, it would seem that the 
employes who work on or with planes 
should know what their rights are, on 
or over land, or at sea, and should not 
be subjected to uncertainties which can 
be cleared up in a competently drawn 
statute. Some of us have grown quite 
tired of being Federalized and on men- 
tion of a Federal statute, our tempera- 
ture may rise slightly, but we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that an airplane is 
an interstate instrumentality and each 
day it grows to be more international. 
We like our states’ rights, but we are 
forced to admit that the aircraft in- 
volves an interstate problem. 

“If a statue were enacted, it could be 


distinct Federal act, or a uniform 
state act, or the extension of some 
present statute, or could be an amend- 


ment of all state acts to cover specifi- 
cally the problems involved. Some would 
prefer to see a well drawn up act, and 
not try to borrow language from the 
longshoreman’s act or the railroad act, 
or any other special act. In this respect, 
some differ from the proponents of the 
O'Hara bill, now pending in Congress, 
which would, in effect, do such bor- 
rowing.” 

In closing Mr. Thompson said: “We 
have special problems in Air Law. Let 
us prepare to meet them squarely, and 
if proper time and sound analysis are 
applied, we can create good working 
principles that will probably meet with 
the satisfaction of employe, employer, 


assured, broker, and underwriter.” 
In his opinion there is no reason 
why a compensation statute could not 


clear up some of the difficulties that 
arise as reflected by court adjudications. 
Because there is no uniformity in state 
compensation acts or uniform law, he 
said, an employe’s recovery may be de- 
pendent upon any one of three points 
of consideration: (1) Upon the law of 
the state where he was hired; (2) upon 
the ‘aw of the place where he was in- 
jure’, and if he was injured in the sea 
we have an additional problem, and 
(9) the law that obtains at the place 


where the employer’s business is local- 
ized 


Adolph Held on Union’s 
Self-Insurance Plan 


(e luncheon attraction on the first 
s the talk by Adolph Held, direc- 
‘or, welfare and health benefits, In- 
: onal Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Uni . New York, who administers a 
TO), hospitalization and medical care 
rvering 330,000 employes. Alvin E. 
president of the AMA; introduced 


p Mr. Held, highspotting his career and 


for the important post he now 
Mr. Held, a former newspaper 
and business manager, was presi- 


dent { the Arnalgamated Bank of New 
— rk lor twenty-one years and at one 
pees: ees e at ry 

time was active on the New York Pro- 














duce Exchange. He is widely traveled 
abroad. 

The ILGWU plan is self-administered 
by members of the union who have 
agreed to pay into a special health fund 
an average 4% of their wages annually. 
“We are self-insurers and conduct this 
fund through union channels,” explained 
Mr. Held. The plan is still in its ex- 
perimental stage, and even though it 
has operated successfully for the past 
two years, it has not experienced a 
period of unemployment. In preparation 
for such a period Mr. Held has pur- 
posely kept its reserves high. 

When William Lund, Gulf Oil Com- 
pany’s insurance manager, questioned 
Mr. Held as to his preference for seli- 
insurance over the coverage obtainable 
from private carriers, the speaker said: 
“The operation of the fund is in the 
hands of the union which I believe is 
the best plan for the present.” The 
workers have their .own health com- 
mittee which is a court of appeals to 
insure fair treatment; they also have 
their own health wardens in each shop. 
However, Mr. Held made clear that the 
benefits paid by the fund do not extend 
to the employe’s family. This may come 
in time, he said, but at present the 
“take home pay” is not sufficient to 
encourage workers to contribute the 
additional funds needed to provide fam- 
ily protection. 


Benefits Received by Workers 

The speaker then gave facts and fig- 
ures on employe costs and benefits re- 
ceived under the health plan. Sick bene- 
fits cost about $7 per week per member; 
hospitalization costs are much lower 
than under Blue Cross plans; the opera- 
tion or surgical contribution is about 
$1 a year per member, and tubercular 
benefits $1.50 per member per year. 
Health centers are also maintained in 
various cities and for their maintenance 
workers pay $6.50 per member per year. 
Management fees, added Mr. Held, 
average less than 2y, %. He emphasized 
that the worker directly pays nothing 
as the moneys they pay into the plan 
were given to them by management in 
lieu of wage raises. 

In return for their contributions each 
worker gets one week’s vacation—the 
highest earning craft having a little 
less than a week and the lowest getting 
slightly more than a week; sick bene- 
fits of $10 to $15 a week ‘for thirteen 
weeks; hospitalization of $3 to $5 a 
day for 21 to 90 days depending upon 
the type of industry. Surgical benefits 
range from $5 to $50 per employe per 
year, and tubercular benefit $250. So 
far the loss costs run about $20 a year 
per employe, Mr. Held said. 

The most recent development in this 
program was the action taken by the 
cloak and suit workers who previous to 
this year had no health plan. When an 
impartial chairman recently voted to 
give them a 11% increase, they in turn 
voted that 5% of this increase should 
go into wages and 6% into health bene- 
fits. In addition a trust fund was set 
up to provide for retirement of cloak 
and suit workers at age 65. They will 
then be entitled to $600 a year, regard- 
less of length of service. This fund is 
administered by a board of trustees. 
Mr. Held said he considered this plan 
sound from the standpoint of industrial 
thinking, both on behalf of the em- 
ployer and employes. 


Health Centers 

As to the health centers, the largest 
is in New York, occupies four and one- 
half floors, and in 1945 served 165,000 
people. There are also centers in Phila- 
delphia, Fall River and Boston, operated 
on a decentralization basis, i.e., each 
group managing its own center. Mr. 
Held laid stress on this point “as a 
very fine function which can best be 
organized and administered by the 
union itself.” It has taught the mem- 
bership to manage their own affairs, 
developing a sense of responsibility 
which Mr. Held regarded as important 
at this time. 


Marsh & McLennan Party 


One of the social highspots of this 
week’s insurance conference of Ameri- 
can Management Association at Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, was the cock- 
tail party given by Marsh & McLennan 
on March 11. Some 200 insurance buy- 
ers, brokers, agents and company ex- 
ecutives attended and mingled with one 
another in good fellowship. The affair, 
annually held, gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for buyers and sellers of insur- 
ance to get together. 





and Stone 


from Page 20) 


Dineen 


(Continued 


presented many of the same thoughts 
he expressed in his Pittsburgh Insur- 
ance Day talk on March 4. 

Dealing with the controversial subject 
of “prior approval” of rates versus “sub- 
sequent disapproval” by Insurance De- 
partments Mr. Stone does not_ favor 
cither course as he claims the effect is 
about the same. He cited the case of 
New York where the subsequent disap- 
proval system is legal but where as a 
matter of fact companies ask for De- 
partment review of rates before putting 
them into effect so as to avoid possible 
later confusion among producers and 
assureds. 

Mr. Stone favors companies and bu- 
reaus making rates which will not be 
subject to Insurance Department action 
unless complaints from the public or 
others are received. Then the Superin- 
tendent would have the right to issue 
“cease and desist” orders if convinced 
that rates are too high or too low. He 
cited multiple location risks as an ex- 
ample of the great difficulty of putting 
insurance into effect if rates on scat- 
tered risks had to be approved by a 
large number of states before they be- 
came effective. Competition in rates he 
holds desirable as long as it keeps away 
from such cut-throat competition as 
would threaten financial solvency. 

Question Period Lively 

Following Mr. Stone’s address Super- 
intendent Dineen was asked to rejoin 
the former on the platform to answer 
questions. Chairman Fleming asked 
whether “promotional” or “merit rated” 
risks would be permitted under new 
state laws. Mr. Dineen said he would 
not hamper promotional rating too much 
unless competition drove rates down to 
the point where they become inadequate. 
He said in New York the laws for a 
number of years have not encouraged 


enough rate competition which he 
favors, within limits. He believes in 
stimulating a “healthy price competi- 
tion.’ 


Replying to some expressions of in- 
surance buyers that a multiplicity of 
state regulatory laws may lead to dif- 
ficulties in getting insurance effected, 
Superintendent Dineen drew hearty ap- 
plause when he stated Federal control 
might get business done a little more 
expeditiously but he wanted business to 
remain in private hands. Federal con- 
trol could lead easily to Federal opera- 
tion he declared and state administrative 
problems he held a small price to pay 
for freedom. 

Mr. Dineen voiced the opinion that 
operations of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau do not constitute a 
violation of Federal laws, as such a 
combination of companies does not ef- 
fect the price structure of insurance but 
rather produces better efficiency in loss 
settlements. 

Superintendent Dineen injected con- 
siderable wit into his remarks and par- 
ticularly so when he discussed inter- 
state risks. He said new state laws will 
aim to integrate interstate risks into 
the state picture. “A lofty aspiration 
which we entertain is to get the 
brothers” (insurance company men) to 
cease the practice of favoring high rates 
in some states so that these may be 
offset by very low rates in non-regulated 
states for purposes of competition. 

The Superintendent smilingly refused 
to be drawn into expressing his views 
on graduated premiums and commissions 
on large risks. Some men in the audi- 
ence said, however, that such gradua- 


Roth Writes Message 
For Pittsburgh Forum 


WAS UNABLE TO BE PRESENT 


Porter, Educational Director, Surety 
Association, Reads Address and 
Conducts Session 


“Corporate Suretyship Geared for Re- 
conversion” was the subject of E. Ver- 
pee Roth, secretary, Surety Association 

America, who was to have conducted 
the suretyship. forum at Insurance Day 
in Pittsburgh, March 4. Mr. Roth 
found it impossible to attend and David 
Porter, educational director of the 
Surety Association took over for him. 

Mr. Roth’s paper said that the pro- 
ducers are conscious of today’s fidelity- 
surety developments and problems, and 


that the member companies of the 
Surety Association share this realiza- 
tion. 

“Tt is,” he said, “obviously, in their 


own best interests th: at you men in agen- 
cies and in company branch offices take 
a personal share in developing trends 
and in seeking new means of adding 
prestige to the insurance business. 


Association Follows Ideals 

“On its own part, the Surety Associa- 
tion of America is constantly on the 
alert to aid you in every manner pos- 
sible in following through with those 
ideals. I need but point out its program 
of improving standard contracts, in re- 
shaping bond forms to accommodate 
changing business conditions, and in 
providing every facility to producers of 
fidelity-surety-forgery business to do 
their job with increasing effectiveness 
and satisfaction to the insuring public.” 

Analyzing the years of thought and 
planning to make suretyship more effec- 
tive and satisfactory to the insuring 
public, the first plan he mentioned was 
the proposal to conduct surveys and in- 
stitute research, with emphasis used on 
old and new sources of business, 

Personal Surety Survey 

The paper said the Surety Association 
has followed through on that proposal. 
For example, it has initiated a survey on 
personal sureties in certain strategic 
parts of the country in order to accu- 
mulate data as to the financial effects of 
personal surety. 

It is actively following through with 
an educational program to acquaint ar- 
chitects, engineers and other responsible 
parties in the construction field with the 
advances and necessity of good contract 
bonds. 

As to the future, Mr. Roth savs the 
Surety Association is doing valuable re- 
search in connection with development 
with new bond forms. 

“The private construction ficld is one 
in which we have a practical interest,” 
he said. “New contract bonds are being 
devised for this business and they should 
help materially when the anticipated 
bulge in private contraction begins to 
materialize. This is but one instance 
which made a good job even better. 

Contacts With Business 

“A further development of our pro- 

gram stems from the fact that some of 


the most important components of 
American business and industrial life 
are ideal customers for fidelity-surety- 


forgery bonds. For that reason we are 
establishing closer liaison with the insur- 
ance sections of organized buyers’ 
groups for educational purposes. In that 
category are the business and trade as- 
sociations, representative of the major 
elements within the American fabric of 
commerce and industry. Their problem 
as insurance buyers is peculiar to their 
individual concerns, and their need of 
counsel and advice, not always as to 
specific coverages but frequently as to 
the principles of corporate suretyship, 
calls for a closer understanding between 
suretyship and these other forms of 
private enterprise.” 





tions must be recognized if producers 
and companies do not want Fi witness 
an increasing number of large risks go- 
ing to non-stock insurers. 
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Ky. Agent Opposes 
Compulsory Auto Bill 


C. A. NUETZEL OF LOUISVILLE 





His Letter in Louisville Courier-Journal 
Argues for Enforced Safety Not 
Compulsory Insurance 





Carl A. Nuetzel, local agent, Louis- 
ville, Ky., had a sizeable letter in the 
re ader columns of the Louisville Courier 
Journal of March 5, in opposition to 
compulsory liability insurance. In his 
iaaben Mr. Nuetzel pointed out that such 
a bill, patterned after the Massachusetts 
law, is wets proposed at the State Capi- 
tal. He also pointed out that after 
twenty years of opportunity to observe 
the working of the law in Massachusetts 
not another of the forty-eight states 
have adopted it, clearly indicating that 
they want no part of compulsory insur- 
ance. In conclusion he argued for safety 
and strict enforcement of drivers’ license 
law that rules out unfit men and ma- 
chines. He wrote: ; 

“Broken bodies and money, or safety, 
which do we want? A compulsory auto- 
after 


mobile insurance bill, fashioned 
the Massachusetts law, is being pro- 
posed at Frankfort. The purpose is to 


assure payment for damages caused by 
an automobile—not to prevent accidents. 
Thus, it places a butcher’s price on the 
human few It doesn’t save the body, 
or protect it. The reckless killer may 
off in dollars and continue on his 


pay ! 
bloody path of carnage. It is purely a 
money bill. 

“The law prohibits motorists (alone) 


from sec alee licenses without having in- 
surance. That leaves the decision of who 
may own a car in the state with the in- 
surance companies under their just 
right of contract or selection of risks. 
The inconsiderate and incompetent do 
not deserve such protection.’ 
Law Is Discriminatory 

He further wrote: 

“Since automobilists do not cause all 
of the accidents—even on the highways 
—the law is discriminatory. It does not 
include teams, animals, bicycles, ma- 
chines, cars of political subdivisions and 
military departments, flood and weather, 
acts of God, obstacles, roadbed, self-in- 
jury from upset, and other sources of 
accidents on the highways. And its dis- 
crimination against the native motorist 
is two-fold in that it cannot apply to 
non-resident visitors or transients. Nor 
to non-public accidents, which are in the 
great majority. 

“After twenty years in which to ob- 
serve the effects of the Massachusetts 
law, all of the other forty-eight states 
have carefully steered away from such 
a law. If it were good, certainly at least 
one of its sister states would have 
adopted the law. Doubtless they have 
avoided it because of increased accidents, 
claims and insurance rates, and delayed 
settlements with all the complications 
and expense resulting from congested 
court dockets. 

“The thinking public wants safety. A 
strictly enforced drivers’ license law 
that rules out unfit men and machines 
is the answer to the motor accident 
problem.” 


HUBER’S 25th ANNIVERSARY 


Charles O. Huber, in charge of claim 
service at the Kansas City branch of- 
fice of the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co., completed his twenty-fifth 
year of service with the Hartford or- 
ganization March 2. Mr. Huber joined 
the Hartford staff as a claim adjuster 
in the Chicago office on March 2, 1921. 
Later in that year he was transferred 
to Kansas City in a similar capacity, 
and in 1923 he was appointed a special 
agent in Illinois with headquarters in 
Pontiac. In 1929 he was advanced to his 
present post and returned to Kansas 
City. 





Blake En Route to 
Shanghai for AAU 


COMMANDER IN NAVY IN WAR 





Prior to 1940 He Served Throughout 
China With the American Asiatic 


Underwriters 


Hughes M. Blake, who was recently 
released to inactive duty from the U. S. 
Navy, left New York recently for Los 
Angeles, Manila, and Shanghai in which 
latter city, he will assume his new duties 
with American Asiatic Underwriters, 
Federal, Inc., U. S. A. The American 
Asiatic Underwriters is the China affii- 
ate of American International Under- 
writers Corporation, New York. 

Mr. Blake served in the Navy for 
nearly five years, first with the Far 
Eastern Intelligence Division, dealing 
with Japanese merchant shipping and 
the Japanese Navy. He next commanded 
a division of P. C.’s in the New Guinea 
area, and finally became operations offi- 
cer of a battleship division in the cen- 
tral Pacific. On this assignment he was 
stationed on the flagship U.S.S. West 
Virginia, and, before returning to the 
States, visited Tokyo and other devas- 
tated Japanese cities. He last held the 
rank of commander, USNR. 

Prior to entering the Navy in 1940 Mr. 
Blake served in various’ capacities 
throughout China with his present com- 
pany, American Asiatic Underwriters. 
He is of the opinion that post-war trade 
with China will open wide opportunities 
for the development of American insur- 
ance and other interests there. He 
pointed out that China’s present pro- 
gram for immediate reconstruction, ac- 
cording to the China-America Council, 
calls for the expenditure of $2,000,000- 
000 in the next three years. 

Mr. Blake’s company serves as mana- 
gers of a group of American insurance 
companies in China and _ maintains 
branches and agencies in the principal 
cities of that country. In addition to 
writing Chinese risks the company spe- 
cializes in providing American coverage 
for American interests in that territory. 


Cox Urges N. J. Agents 
To Fight Compulsory Bill 


Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, N. J., as 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents, has addressed a 
letter to all members of the association, 
reminding them that the workmen’s 
compensation insurance monopolistic 
state fund bill, introduced by Senator 
Friedland has been referred to the labor 
and industries committee, and adds: 

“Socialistic and other ideologies are 
abroad; management and free enterprise 
are on the defensive; the forces behind 
monopolistic state compensation insur- 
ance are becoming much more power- 





ful; therefore, your public relations 
committee urges you to see or write 
your a immediately, vigor- 


ously opposing A-208 which places this 
state in the insurance business, elim- 
inates private carriers and their agents 
and sets up an extravagant bureaucracy. 


Five New Appointments 

By Manufacturers Cos. 
BOTH HOME OFFICE AND FIELD 
Wirken Safety Engineering Sup't; 


Messrs. McDermott, Francis, Eng- 
lesbe and Ball Advanced 








The Manufacturers Casualty and 
Manufacturers’ Fire through W. Shep- 
herd Drewry, vice president, announces 
five new appointments as _ follows: 
Frank J. Wirken as superintendent of 
the safety engineering department; J. 
H. McDermott as superintendent of "the 
bonding aig ia Philadelphia — 
politan office; P. Francis and E, P. 
Englesbe both as special agents, respec- 
tively in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
department and in central and eastern 
Pennsylvania territory, and H. J. Ball as 
superintendent of claims in the St. Louis 
service office. 

Background information 
each of these men follows: 

Mr. Wirken, University of Illinois 
graduate, entered the industrial field as 
a metallurgist and combustion engineer 
shortly after completing graduate work 
at University of Chicago. He then en- 
gaged in safety engineering and indus- 
trial hygiene work for several large 
steel companies and lectured frequently 
on these subjects. Mr. Wirken is co- 
author with Dr. C. O. Sappington of 
“Industrial Hygiene Information Serv- 
ice.” Before joining Manufacturers he 
was safety director and compensation 
sales engineer for a Mid-West casualty 
company. 

Mr. McDermott, ae was a first lieu- 
tenant in the U. Marine Corps and 
served with the hind Division over- 
seas, joined Manufacturers immediately 
upon his discharge from the service in 
October, 1945. Prior to his service in the 
Marines, Lieutenant McDermott was 
special agent in eastern Pennsylvania 
for the Indemnity Co. of North America. 
He joined that company following his 
— from Temple University in 
June, 1939 

Mr. Francis joined the Manufacturers 
in 1927, having previously served in the 
A. P. Connor organization, and with the 
United States F. & G. Prior to entering 
the insurance field, Mr. Francis at- 
tended Drexel Tech. in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Englesbe has been in insurance 
claim work for ten years, the last three 
of which were spent with Manufacturers. 
Before assuming his new duties, he had 
several months’ training in the various 
underwriting departments of the com- 
pany. He attended Rutgers University 
and also did post-graduate work at the 
School of Commercee, N. Y. U. 

Mr. Ball was formerly superintendent 
of claims in Manufacturers’ Chicago 
office, but left that position to join the 
Navy in February, 1943. He was as- 
signed to Naval Intelligence and served 
in this country until his discharge in No- 
vember, 1945. He returned to Manufac- 
turers in December. 


regarding 





JOHN R. SHERMAN: PROMOTED 
John R. Sherman, assistant manager 
of the Travelers branch in Los Angeles, 
has been promoted to manager of those 
lines in Salt Lake City. The company 
has also transferred G. Donald Hurl- 
burt, assistant manager, casualty, fidel- 
ity and surety lines, in Montreal to San 
Francisco in the same capacity. 
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MUELLER’S COAST TRIP 





National Assn.’s Managing Director 
Talks at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; His Theme 
E. H. “Count” Mueller, managing di- 
rector, National Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters, who is doing an unusually 
good job in this capacity, has recently 
made two addresses before Pacific Coast 
associations, one appearance being at 
the state convention March 7 in San 
Francisco. His main theme was the 
association’s work in contacting all 
members of Congress through a special 
committee of fifty in all parts of the 
country, relative to the National’s resolu- 
tion adopted at Wichita in opposition to 
compulsory health insurance. This reso- 
lution was prepared by W. B. Cornett, 
Loyal Protective Life, who is chairman 

of the laws and legislation committee. 

Speaking in Los Angeles, Mr. Mueller 
spoke of the National’s progress this 
year and of its strengthened financial 
position. He noted that oy ke 
cities in the country have local A. & H. 
associations today, and that quality 
standards for A. & H. men are being 
raised as a result. 

Among the objectives toward which 
the business should strive, Mr. Mueller 
featured (1) elimination of mail order 
companies and (2) unscrupulous acents. 
He touched on the subject of soci: alized 
medicine, saying that the people do not 
want an insurance bureaucracy that will 
stifle the taxpayer; that if free enter- 
prise is talked properly the people will 
defeat socialized medicine. He repeated 





the fact that the unscrupulous agent 
must be eliminated to save the accident 
and health business. 
J. E. Beahn Returns 

John E. Beahn has returned ‘to his 
post as sales promotion manager 0! 
American Credit Indemnity in /alti- 
more, Md., following his discharge from 
the Army. He has been on overseas 


service for the past few years. 
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Start Wagner-Murray 
Hearings on March 18 


DOCTORS WANT TO APPEAR 





Secretary Taylor of Texas State Medi- 
cal Association Requests This 
of Senator Murray 





Dr. Holman Taylor, secretary, State 
Medical Association of Texas, has re- 
ested U. S. Senator James E. Mur- 
ray o allow representatives from the 
ssociation to appear in Washington at 

ings on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
‘all Hearings on this bill, which would 
nstitt . compulsory health insurance 
and place all physicians under Federal 
control and which is opposed by the 
medical association, will commence be- 
jore the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, March 18. 

“A number of Texas doctors will go 
to W ashington and testify,” Dr. Taylor 
ays. “They will explain the desirability 
f voluntary health insurance rather 
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than compulsory and costly pre-paid 
medical care financed by withholding 
money from the pay checks of every 
yorker. They will oppose this plan for 
cocialized medicine and the destruction 

f private medical practice. 

“This hearing is on the second Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill, which is a 
sugar-coated version of the first meas- 
ire. All mention of taxation was elimi- 
nated from the second bill so that it 
could be referred to friendly commit- 
tees. To put the bill in effect would cost 
billions of dollars a year most of which 
would come from the pockets of work- 

g people. The new bill makes appro- 
oriations for aiding states in prevention 
nd control of venereal disease and also 
tuberculosis. Existing Federal laws al- 
ready do this, making the proposed bill 
a duplication. 

“While the new bill refers to Federal 
funds for medical care of the needy, 
there is no specific sum mentioned. 
Whatever might be implied it would be 
only a drop in the bucket in comparison 

th the tremendous contribution made 
voluntarily each year by the medical 
profession of this country in free medi- 

‘al service to the indigent,” Dr. Taylor 
says. “The physicians of Fort Worth 
kept records one year which showed 
that their contributions in medical serv- 
ice to the indigent of that city alone 
ran into the millions of dollars.” 


E. J. MILLER GOES INTO FIELD 








Assigcned by Maryland Casualty to Ohio 
Territory; A. J. Lilly, Jr. Succeeds 
Him in Home Office 
_The promotion of Earle J. Miller, 
formerly assistant manager of the A. & 
H. department of Maryland Casualty, 
) a special assignment in field develop- 
work in part of the territory 
serviced by the company’s Cleveland 
fice, has been announced by William 
larpen, senior vice president. 
Austin J. Lilly, Jr., who recently re- 
‘irne'| to the company after two years’ 
service as an officer in the USNR, suc- 
Mr. Miller as the A. & H. assist- 
int manager. 


‘TED MEDICAL’S CHANGES: 

United Medical Service, Inc., of New 
as liberalized its enrollment reg- 
q for persons desiring surgical 
and riedical care in hospitals and has 








made provision to pay for minor sur- 
gical operations performed in a doc- 
tor's office. 

_. CANADIAN CO. TO JOIN 

The Canada Health & Accident As- 
urar Corp., recently organized at 


F W ater 0, Ont., 





has made application 
& H. 







» the National. Association of A 

Under riters for membership on a com- 
hany lasis, being the_first company in 
anada to so apply. Earl Putnam is its 






President, 





STUMP THE EXPERTS PROGRAM 


Cleveland Association of A. & H. Un- 
derwriters Conduct Quiz at Monthly 
Luncheon Meeting 

The Cleveland Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters conducted a 
“Stump the A. & H. Experts” program 
at its regular monthly luncheon meet- 
ing, March 4 

Each member was asked to drop a 
question pertaining to A. & H. insur- 
ance in the question box prior to the 
meeting. The discussion was conducted 
by Lloyd “John Clifton Fadiman” Feder, 
of the Reliance Life, and the panel of 
“experts” was made up of John “Kieran” 
Lambert, Mutual Benefit H. & A.; Ken- 
neth “Deems Taylor’ Parsley of the 
Inter-Ocean Casualty; and William 
“Franklin P. Adams” Knight, Federal 
Life & Casualty. 

The program, 
was well received. 





lively and instructive, 





Denver Preparing for 
June 17-19 Annual Meeting 


The Denver A. & H. Association, 
which will be host to the National 
Association of A. & H. Underwriters 
at its annual meeting June 17-19 in 


Denver, is already at work on plans to 
make this gathering one of the best 
ever held by the organization. S. A. 
Riesenman, general chairman of the 


A. & H. Insurance Class 
Opens in N. Y. on April 1 


The Accident & Health Club of New 


York, in cooperation with the Insurance 
Society of New York, has prepared an 
& H. course for the following pur- 
poses: (1) Preparation to pass the State 
Accident and Health examination; (2) 
A sound workable knowledge of the 
accident and health business. 
The next State Life and Accident ex- 


amination will be on Tuesday, April 
16, 1946. 
The course will open April 1, from 


5:30 to 7 p.m., at the Insurance Society 
offices, and will be held Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday for a two-week 
period ending April 12, 1946. The cost 
is $15. Subsequent classes for the bal- 
ance of the year will be conducted to 
conform with the dates of the state 
examinations. Enrollments should be 
sent to Arthur Goerlich, director, Insur- 
ance Society, 107 William Street. 





local committee, urges that hotel reser- 
vations be made as soon as possible, 
direct to the Denver Visitors and Con- 
vention Bureau, which will confirm them 
without delay. 

Combining business with pleasure, the 
convention program will include a tour 
of.the Denver Mountain Parks System 
including Pikes Peak, Colorado Springs 
and other points of scenic interest. 





BOTTOMELY TO PHILA. 
John A. Bottomely, who rose to rank 
of major in the AAF, has rejoined the 
Travelers as field assistant, casualty, 
fidelity and surety lines, in. its Fourth 
St., Philadelphia branch office. 
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MOVING MARCH 16th 
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110 William St. 
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America’s No. 1 Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Company has expanded its service facilities into an 
enlarged Continental “Headquarters 
cialize exclusively in all forms of Accident, Sickness 
and Hospitalization insurance. Latest additions to our 
are the policies of Contin- 
ental’s Aviation Accident Division and the unusual 
coverages of our Special Risks Division. 


or phone us for any immediate information you may 


R. J. KEANE, Manager 
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W. W. COLE DEAD 





Prominent in A. & H. Field for 30 
Years, He Was Assistant Secretary 
of Gen’l American Life Since 1933 
A life-long career in the accident and 
health business ended March 6 with the 


sudden death of William W. Cole, 
assistant secretary, General American 
Life, St. Louis. 

Mr. Cole entered the business with 
the Aetna in 1916, after graduation 
from high school. In 1923 he became 
affiliated with the old Missouri State 
Life. He joined General American Life, 


successor to the Missouri State, 
as assistant secretary and 
the A. & H. department, 

A past president of the Accident & 
Health Underwriters’ Association of St. 
Louis, Mr. Cole was also active in the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters and helped in the 
planning of its national convention held 
in St. Louis in 1944. He had also served 
on many important committees of the 
Sureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Cole was stricken ill shortly after 
leaving the office for lunch and died less 
than six hours later in a local hospital. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. May 
A. Cole, and a daughter, Loretta May. 


in 1933 
manager of 








VISITS PRAMELINIANA EXPERT 


E. H. Mueller on Canes Trip Compares 
Notes with Wm. Mason Smith; 
Gave Him First Edition 


While on his recent Pacific Coast 
trip and in between convention ad- 
dresses, E. H. “Count” Mueller, manag- 


ing director and secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, found time to 
visit at Pasadena Wm. Mason Smith 
one of the greatest Frankliniana col- 
lectors in the U.S. A. Mr. Mueller, also 
a well known collector of books, letters 
and manuscripts written about and by 
Benjamin Franklin, has enjoyed a 
friendly association with Mr. Smith 
through correspondence and has _re- 


ceived from him about a dozen volumes. 
Thus, he was particularly anxious to 
have this personal visit, so as to present 
to Mr. Smith a copy of the first edition 
of Dr. Nathan Goodman’s new book en- 
titled “A Benjamin Franklin Reader.” 

Within the past few years Wm. 
Mason Smith has given his Frankliniana 
collection, valued at several millions of 
dollars, to Yale University. It is now 
housed in a special wing of the uni- 
versity library at New Haven, and Mr. 
Mueller says his own study of it for 
three full days was only “scratching the 
surface.’ 

Recent additions to Mr. Mueller’s col- 
lection include volume 1 of the first 
edition of Dr. Goodman’s new book, per- 
sonally presented to him by the author, 
and a pamphlet printed by Franklin 
when he was 15 years old and working 
for his brother James. 


MIKE O’SULLIVAN ‘CHAIRMAN 











Arizona Company Executive Takes 
Leadership in Forming Ass’n of Bene- 
fit Underwriters; Meeting Today 
Mike O'Sullivan, president of the 
American Farmers of Phoenix, Ariz., is 
chairman of the newly formed Arizona 
Association of Benefit Underwriters 
which has sixteen companies in its mem- 
bership. The organization is holding a 
luncheon meeting today in the Adams 
Hotel, Phoenix, at which guests include 
William J. Eden, state corporation com- 
missioner; Roy Rummage, Arizona in- 
surance commissioner, and Allan K. 
Perry, attorney of the association, who 
is one of the leading insurance lawyers 
of the southwest. At today’s meeting 
Mr. Perry will submit for approval ar- 
ticles of incorporation of the new asso- 

ciation. 


1945 A. & H. WRITINGS 
George W. Kemper, A. & H. manager 
of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity at its San 
Francisco home office, reports that 1945 
premium writings of the ie topped 


the $400,000 mark in A. & 
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“A merican Insurance Abroad” [heme 


Of Curtis B. P. Carvalho Address 


American insurance abroad was the 
topic of an address delivered before the 
American Management Association’s in- 
surance conference this week by Curtis 
B. P. Carvalho, vice president, American 
International Underwriters Corporation. 
He said more than half the world’s pre- 
mium income is developed in the United 
States, and of this amount approximately 
30% goes to foreign companies. 

In his talk Mr. Carvalho said: “For- 
eign companies are welcome to the 
American market, and American compa- 
nies operating in the foreign field do 
cooperate and reciprocate with local and 
friendly foreign companies, but we feel 
it proper to discuss when we are being 
factual and_ realistic the need _ for 
American enterprise to deal with the 
American insurance market when buy- 
ing cover for risks located overseas. 
There was a time when American mer- 
chants, with property abroad, could not 
find cover in this market and had to 
seek protection locally or in Europe. 
Similarly, however, there have been 
times when American merchants and 
manufacturers and entrepreneurs gen- 
erally, had to go abroad for many serv- 
ices they could not obtain at home 
as American insurance companies de- 
veloped, however, we created new con- 
ceptions of insurance. 

He said that state 
prescribed policy forms 
‘obtainable or customary 
that American insurance 
worked up contracts which 
service “the massive way in 
business is conducted in the 
States.” 

The “Home-Foreign” 

Mr. Carvalho discussed risks “in the 
great home-foreign market.” The term 
“home-foreign,” in insurance parlance, 
means issuing insurance contracts at 
home covering risks located abroad. Un- 
til World War I, direct “home-foreign” 
business was underwritten on a large 
scale only in London. Reinsurance was 
centered in Germany. For the best part 
of a century London has fostered local 
rating bureau throughout the world so 


legislatures have 
which are not 
abroad, and 
brokers have 
efficiently 
which big 


United 
Market 


American Credit Elects 

A. F. Stone has been elected vice 
president of American Credit Indemnity 
Co. of New York in charge of under- 
writing and A. A. Scheid elected secre- 
tary of the company. Both officers 
joined American Credit in 1910 and have 
held a number of posts in various de- 
partments. Mr. Stone, formerly secre- 
tary, was also elected to the executive 
committee. 


Roper & Thompson Ad Agcy. 
In C. & S. Public Relations 


J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, announces the appointment 
of Elmo Roper, famous opinion and 
market research organization, and J. 


Walter Thompson Co. advertising 
agency, to assist the Association in the 
further exploration of the subject of 


public relations and their application to 
the casualty and surety business, which 
had been under study for the Associa- 
tion for the past year and a half by G. 
Munro Hubbard, public relations coun- 
selor. Mr. Dorsett emphasized that this 
action does not mean that the Associa- 
tion has decided to undertake an adver- 
tising campaign, or that it necessarily 
may do so at some future time. 

HAROLD GORDON To TALK 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will hear a talk by Harold R. 
Gordon, managing director, H. & A. 
Conference, at its March 28 dinner meet- 
ing in Fraunces Tavern. New York. He 
will be on from Chicago and on the pro- 
gram with Wm. Philipson, lawyer, asso- 
ciated with Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, previously announced. 








CARVALHO 


the buyers in many countries had to 
accept standard contracts offered locally 
or prescribed in London. After World 
War I, U. S. became a creditor nation, 
\merican banks establishing themselves 
more abroad for helping and expanding 
foreign trade. In 1919 the American 


CURTIS “Bs P: 


Foreign Insurance Association was 
formed for developing an agency organ- 
ization abroad and an American “home- 
foreign” market in New York. That 
same year, on the other side of the 
world, the American Asiatic Underwrit- 
ers of Shanghai began operations as 


agents for several American in- 
companies in the Orient. In 
1926 this became the American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corporation of 
New York, underwriting managers for 
all foreign operations of its group of 
American companies. 

“Aside, of course, from the purely 
material wish to make money, the 
philosophy back of both groups was the 
same,” said Mr. Carvalho. “It was to 
assist American industry to protect its 
venture capital, wherever located, on 
terms and conditions familiar to Amer- 
ican business management.” Just as 
American industry finances itself abroad 
through U. S. banks, rather than foreign 
financial sources, “American industries 
should be provided with cooperative and 
responsible American insurers,” he con- 
tinued. 

Among other things Mr. Carvalho said 
the American “home-foreign” market 
can supply a partial hedge against abuse 
of currency controls or exchange restric- 
tions. He commented on Brazil’s series 
of decrees regulating insurance, for- 
bidding further entrance of foreign 
companies and providing for the crea- 
tion of a state reinsurance monopoly. 
The exploitation of the insurance in- 
dustry seems to have an _ irresistable 
fascination for many politicians and is 
a difficult challenge to all international 
insurance enterprise, he said. 


ceneral 
surance 


ee ica With 
t. Paul Mercury-Indemnity 


“ate J. Galligan has been appointed 
associate to Joseph A. Crosson in the 


casualty underwriting division of the 
St. Paul-Mercury nes eastern 
department. Mr. Galligan was __for- 


merly connected with the General Acci- 
dent and the office of Mills & Honness, 
where was casualty manager. 

Mr. Galligan, well known in the cas- 
ualty field, will be a valuable acquisition 


to the St. Paul Group in maintaining a 
standard service with brokers and 
agents. 
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Harrisburg Office 
Wins Diemand Trophy 


IN INDEMNITY CO’S CONTEST 
New York Second, New England and 
Pittsburgh Close Behind in 
Contested Race 


The Harrisburg service office of the 
Indemnity Co. of North America is the 
winner of the 1945 John A. Diemand 
trophy for excellence of performance. 
The award, a large silver plaque suit- 
ably inscribed, is the second which Mr. 
Diemand has presented for competition 
among Indemnity’s service offices. The 
original trophy became the permanent 
possession of Indemnity’s Metropolitan 
Philadelphia Department, Dodd Bryan, 
general manager, who won it last year 
~~ the third time. : p 

‘alvin S. Roberts, vice president of 
Indemnity, in an- 
nouncing the 1945 
winner, compli- 
mented E. A. 
Town, manager in 
Harrisburg, and 
staff for “your ex- 
cellent showing.” 
He reported that 
Harrisburg in the 
final quarter, had 
nosed out the No. 
2 finalist — the 
New York Office, 
Franklin Vander- 
hilt, manager—af- 
ter having jumped 
fiom fourth place 
at the end of the 
first quarter. 

Close behind New York, was the New 
England service office, Dion W. Taylor, 
manager. Following them in order were 





E. A. Town 


Pittsburgh service office, Don Pearce, 
manager; San Francisco service office, 
pa a Reutepohler, manager; Chicago 


service office, W. A. Osgood, manager; 
and Cleveland service office, Nolan 
Pierce, manager. 


Closely Contested Race 


“It was the most closely contested 
race since the Diemand trophy was 
awarded originally in 1936,” said Mr. 
Roberts, who directed the competition. 
“The end of each quarter was at a point 
where almost anybody could have won. 
The final spurt in the fourth quarter 
settled things for Harrisburg. It was a 
timely tribute to the Harrisburg Service 
Office, which recently moved into its 
own centrally located building at 121 
Locust Street.” 

Cleveland took the Diemand_ trophy 
the first year, 1936, and again in 1942. It 
was won by the New England Depart- 
ment in 1938; Chicago, 1939; Los An- 
geles in 1940; ‘and Detroit in 1943. Phila- 
delphia Metropolitan Department won 
it in 1937, 1941 and 1944. 

All-round excellence of operation con- 
tinues to be the basis on which the 
award is made. Factors of consideration 
are service to Indemnity’s agents, loss 
and expense ratios and increase in busi- 
ness. 


GOES TO HOME OFFICE 
James F. Mackintosh has been called 
to the Travelers’ home office as assist- 
ant supervisor, agency field service, 
after serving as field assistant, casualty- 
surety-fidelity lines in the Hartford 
branch office. 


—— 


Excess Insurance Co. Shows 
Healthy Growth in 1945 


The Excess Insurance Co. of America, 
doing a casualty and surety reinsurance 
business, closed the year 1945 with a to- 
tal admitted assets of $5,783,458, which 
was an increase of $384,889 over the 
previous year. A total of 87% of these 
assets were invested in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds and cash. The company's 
net premium writings were 144% 
greater than in 1944, 


The year-end financial statement of 
the Excess shows reserve set up for 
losses of $2,459,061 which is an increase 
of $237,393 over the previous sae A oul 
earned premium reserve is up $128,043 
for a total of $609,196. Miscellaneous re- 
serves for liabilities are down $92,987. 

Capital and surplus of the company 
remain the same at $1,000,000 each, but 
voluntary reserves of $503, 054 show an 
increase of $112,439 over the previous 


year, 
Total liabilities, except surplus to 
policyholders, stand at $2,583,438 which 


is amply covered by assets in U. S. Goy- 
ernment bonds alone of $4,361,366. 





Comprehensive P. Lia. 
(Continued from Page 39) 


fits for residence employes terminates 
the application of the workmen’s com- 
pensation exclusion of the policy with 
respect to employes who are not then 
subject to the compensation law of the 
state and provides for notice to the 
company and for payment of additional 
premium with respect to employes not 
subject to a compensation law. 

Watercraft: The revised comprehen- 
sive personal liability policy continues to 
exclude coverage with respect to certain 
watercraft owned by or rented to an 
insured. This endorsement is the me- 
dium for providing coverage for such 
watercraft. 

Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 
ployers’ Liability: This endorsement is 
used in affording statutory workmen’s 
compensation insurance for residence 
employes of an insured under the com- 
prehensive personal liability form. The 
same coverage may be incorporaied in 
the policy in accordance with instruc- 
tions of this endorsement. The endorse- 
ment is not suitable for voluntary work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Some 
states do not permit use of this endorse- 
ment or require further endorsements 
amending it. 

Outstanding policies may be corstrued 


to include, as of March 18, the broad- 
ened basic coverages under the revised 
comprehensive personal liability pro- 
gram, but where an additional pr. mium 


is required for the broadened coverage 
it shall not apply unless such premium 
is charged. 

Other changes of importance are the 
following : 

1. Special location minimum pre:iums 
of $5.00 B. I. and $1.00 P. D. have been 


adopted for office buildings, dentis:' and 


physicians’ offices risks, subject the 
usual standard minimum premiws © 
$10.00 B. I. and $5.00 P. D. fer the 
policy. 


2. For contractual liability insurance, 
several new classifications and sates 
have been adopted, and revisions have 
been made in existing rates and «lassi 
fications. 
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C. C. Bowen Presents 
Impressive ’45 Report 


STANDARD ACCIDENT RESULTS 





Premium Volume $20,785,434; Assets 
Over $44,000,000; Investments 
and Underwriting Gains 


Qne of the most interesting and most 
impressive annual reports presented to 
stoc:holders is that of Charles C. 
Bowen, president of Standard Accident 
of Dvetroit and its two affiliates—Planet 
Insnvance Co, and Pilot Insurance Co. 
of Toronto. Mr. Bowen starts off by 
sunvnarizing somé of the points of 
special interest shown in the 1945 finan- 
cial statements and then analyzes pre- 
mim volume, insurance and investment 
results, the’ Federal income tax situa- 
tion, earnings and dividends. He also 
reports on the good work of his claim 
and safety engineering departments, and 
closes with words of appreciation for 
the home and branch office staffs and 
the agency forces, all of whom “al- 
thouzh operating under the severe 
handicaps imposed by war conditions, 
have made an indispensable contribution 
to the success of the company.” 


6.6% Over-all Premium Increase 

The past year was one of the largest 
premium years in the history of Stand- 
ard Accident, net premium written total- 
ing $20,785,434, a gain of $1,481,897 or 
66% over 1944 writings. President 
Bowen reports that casualty premiums 
as a group showed a 7.4% increase; 
bonding premiums went ahead by 10.2%. 
General liability and group insurance 
also showed substantial increases, but 
workmen’s compensation showed a de- 
crease of 2.0%. In the bonding denart- 
ment, surety writings declined 10.2%, 
whereas the fidelity lines increased 
47.2%. This increase in fidelity was 
caused by rewriting a good’ portion of 
one year business on a three year basis. 

Total assets of Standard Accident as 
of last December 31 totaled $44,486,302, 
an increase of $2,773,434 or 6.6% over 
the previous year-end. 

Invested assets and cash as of last 
Dec. 31, amounted to $39,007,436, an 
increase of $2,509,996, or 6.9% over the 
Previous year-end. 

President Bowen then reported that 
the gain from underwriting and invest- 
ments in 1945, including income tax 
adjustments from prior years of $84,710, 
was $1,222,380, as compared to the 1944 
net after tax of $1,136,934. 

The year’s underwriting gain was 
$595,995 in 1945, but all of this gain was 
due to release of previously accumulated 
reserves upon which income taxes were 
paid in previous years. “Actual under- 
writing results were unprofitable, which 
ls the reason no Federal income taxes 
were incurred against the year’s in- 
come,” says the report. 

Combined capital and surplus at the 
end of 1945 was $14,613,472, an increase 
of $934,723 within the year. In addition 
$260,000 was added to the contingency 
reserve, This reserve now totals $560,- 

), an amount equal to the market 
valiie over cost for all stocks owned 
(except in affiliated companies). Com- 
bin “a paid in 1945 totaled 

035, 


Company’s Investment Policy 
Indicating the sound investment prac- 
tice of the Standard Accident, President 
?0ven said in his report: “The policy 
toll.ved in 1945 was essentially the 
same as in the past several years and 
Was ‘ased upon the following principles: 
(a) 0 cover our insurance liabilities 
with high grade fixed income securities 
and cash, and (b) to arrange our matur- 
tes in such a manner that unusual cash 
heecs can be met by maturity of bonds 
th tes rather than by sales of securi- 
ties, ; 

Planet’s Operations Modest 


at iking of 1945 operations of the 
lanct, fire affiliate of the Standard, Mr. 


Bowen said: “The writings of this com- 
pany were modest in volume. The Planet 
is proceeding cautiously in its opera- 
tions, in keeping with the attitude of 
the management that it is more import- 
ant to develop underwriting quality 
rather than to emphasize the quantity of 
premiums written. Principal sources of 
premiums are agents already proved in 
their past Standard Accident represen- 
tation. Planet, however, has appointed 
a number of agents who do not repre- 
sent the Standard, thus broadening the 
production avenues of the Group. 

“An operating loss for 1945 is shown 
for the Planet and such loss is inherent 


in the development of a new com- 
pany s 


The casualty claim department, Mr. 
3owen reported, handled a_ total of 
97,277 notices of claims involving all 


lines reported in 1945. This is 13,480 or 
16% more claims than were reported in 
1944, he said. 

The Standard having pioneered in 
organized safety engineering work, Mr. 
Bowen gave particular attention to this 
phase of its activity. He reported that 
more than 45,000 inspections were made 
in 1945 relating to the avoidance of ac- 
cidents and lost time and delay due to 
injury and disease. More than $300,- 
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000 was expended in this activity. “The 
company is now prepared to continue 
this most important work with increased 
efficiency during the coming year,” he 
said, adding that the department will 
also serve in an engineering capacity in 
fire inspection work for the Planet 


THOMPSON TO INDIANAPOLIS 

Charles M. Thompson, 
charged from the Navy, has joined the 
Indianapolis office of the Eagle and 
Royal Indemnity Companies as under- 
writer for all lines. He served as a 
commissioned officer in the Navy. 


recently dis- 














Statement 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1945 | 





Cash in Banks & Office . 

U. S. Government Bonds 
Railroad and Other Bonds . 
Stocks 

Premiums not over 90 days due 
Accrued interest . 


Total Admitted Assets 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 
Chairman of the Board 
Sierra Tale Company, Los Angeles 


JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM 
President 
Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago 


FREDERICK E. HASLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Continental Bank & Trust Co., New York 


FREDERICK B. HUFNAGEL 
Director 
Crucible Swel Co, of America, New York 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN STREET -e 


CASUALTY, FIDELITY & 


* 


LIABILITIES 


$ 678,211.53 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


1.361,365.82 


Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, ete. 


75,537.31 Reserve for Fluctuation of Security 
Values ; 303,054.50 
602,452.00 Reserve for Contingencies 3 200,000.00 
54,439.25 Capital—Paid In 1,000,000.00 
54,439.2: 
Net Surplus 1.000,000.00 
11,451.71 Surplus to Policyholders ~ . « 2,200.000.00 
$5,783,457.62 Total Liabilities $5,783,457.62 


MNeole: Securities carried at $502,026.85 in the abov> statement are deposited as required by law. Eligible bonds 


amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ROBERT P. HOOPER 
President 
Wm. EF. Hooper & Sons Co., Philadelphia 


HATHAWAY G. KEMPER 
President 
American Motorists Ins, Co., Chicago 


JAMES S. KEMPER 
Chairman of the Board 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago 


HENRY H. LEARNARD 
President 
S..S. Learnard Co., Boston 


FRANK F. WINANS 
President of the Corporation, New York 





Reserve for Losses 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


SURETY REINSURANCE 


$2,459,060.67 
609,196.10 
212,146.35 





JAMES L. MADDEN 
Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Neu y ork 
FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 
President 
National Lead Company, New York 


EARLE S. THOMPSON 
President 
> American Water Works 
and Electric Co., Inc., New York 


JOHN L. TURNBULL 
lice President 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York 
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New B.I. waa P.D. Rates 


(Continued from Page 37) 


view of this and growing dissatisfaction 
with the administration of the adver- 
tised load capacity basis, the decision 
was reached to rate commercial cars by 


size on the basis of the corresponding 
information shown on the state regis- 
tration certificate for the car. Because 
some states register commercial cars on 
a gross vehicle weight basis, while 
others use the net vehicle weight or 
chasis weight, while some states use 
the actual load capacity for which the 
truck is used, the basis for determining 
size will vary from state to state. 
table of size values geared to the regis- 
tration basis for each state has been es- 
tablished so that although different 
registration bases are in use in different 
states, commercial cars in all of the 
states will be treated uniformly as to 
Ze. 

Two size types, namelv, CA and CB, 
replace the three advertised load capa- 
city groups of light, medium and heavy. 
In terms of the former advertised load 
capacity, Size Type CA_ includes. all 
trucks with a capacity not over 9,500 
pounds, In terms of gross vehicle weight 


this becomes 19,500 pene Therefore, 
Size Type CA will apply to commercial 
cars which have in the past qualified for 


light or medium rates and to some 
which have been rated heavy i.e., those 
where the registered gross’ vehicle 


weight is not over 19,500 pounds or the 
load capacity is not over 

Size Type CB will apply 
commercial cars and to all 
trucks, all trucks 


registered 
9 500 pounds. 
to all other 
axle 


dual rear 
equipped to haul trailers, all tank trucks 
with a capacity over 1,000 gallons and 


all tractors which are used to haul com- 
mercial trailers. 

The new division according to these two 
size types follows a study of commercial 
car experience for individual rating ter- 
ritories for which experience has been 
available by size of truck. 


New Classification for Long Distance 


Operator's 

Underwriting experience on commer- 
cial car risks involving long distance 
operations has demonstrated  conclu- 
sively, savs the bureau, that these oper- 
ations are more hazardous and, there- 
fore, more expensive to insure than 
those operations which are largely con- 
fined to the home territory of the risk. 


It is also noted that an adequate volume 
of reliable statistics to furnish an ac- 
curate measure of the difference in 
hazard between local and long distance 


operations has been lacking heretofore 
except for such risks as truckmen and 
several other classes. But there is 
—— h information, in the opinion of 
the bureau, to make it apparent that the 
long distance operator is not paying his 


proper share of what the traffic should 
bear. 

As the first step for remedying this 
condition, the new rating procedure pro- 
vides for a 10% surcharge in the rate 
otherwise applicable for all trucks 
which are customarily operated more 
than fifty miles from the place where 
they are garaged. While this additional 
charge is nominal in contrast to the in- 
creased hazard, the bureau believes that 
establishment of.a separate classification 
for long distance operations will enable 
the companies to compile separate ex- 
perience for these operations which will 
later be used in the determination of 
rates for commercial cars operated over 
long distances. The 50- mile dividing 
point was used because it is consistent 
with the prevailing practice on other 
classifications, and because it best meets 
the variations in truck operating prac- 
tices in different parts of the country. 
The objective is to assemble the ex- 
perience on all trucks which are oper- 
ated away from their home territory to 
a considerable extent whether they go 
out over fifty miles or 100 miles or 200 
miles. 

New Commercial Classification 


A new classification, designated Class 
6 has been established which carries the 
lowest commercial rate, corresponding 


either to the lowest Class 5 commercial 
rate or the private passenger B rate. 
This class consists of those cars which 
are either of the private passenger type 
and have been structurally altered, or 
which are of the sedan delivery or pick- 
up body type, with a load capacity not 
over 1,000 pounds, provided the automo- 
bile is not used for wholesale or retail 
delivery. Light automobiles of the com- 
mercial type operated by painters, plum- 
bers and similar mechanics and artisans 
used primarily to carry tools and ma- 
terials and supplies, constitute the ma- 
jority of these risks. By the assignment 
of all of these cars to a separate com- 


mercial rate classification at rates in 
keeping with those which have been 
charged in the past, their experience will 
be segregated for future rate making 
purposes, says the bureau. Heretofore 
some of the experience on these cars 
has found its way into the private pas- 
senger experience while some was in- 
cluded in the commercial experience, de- 
pending entirely on how these cars were 
rated. 
Charges According to Business or Kind 
of Use 

The commercial classification table, 
which shows the classification rate to be 
charged according to use of car or the 











Our 
6-in-l Policy 
for Broadened Insurance 

under the 





Our 6-in-1 Automobile Policy protects against the 
six principal hazards facing car owners: FIRE, 
THEFT, COLLISION, BODILY INJURY, PROP. 
ERTY DAMAGE, and MEDICAL EXPENSE. Only 
one premium for all coverages— one amount that 
can be included in the financing under the Bank and 


Agent Auto Plan. It simplifies the plan. 


The 6-in-1 Policy is featured in our advertisement 
appearing in March and April issues of general, 


business and banking magazines. 


For information and selling suggestions, address: 
Manager, Agency & Production Dept., American 
Surety Group, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5 


-DEPENDABLE AS AMERICA—————— 
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business in which it is used, has beg 
considerably expanded by the in: lusion 
of many additional classes and add. 
tional cross-references. Because of the 


printing difficulties which have d 
the issuance of the manual Pages, “thi hi 
part of the commercial car revisi 


1 will 
not appear until the manual paves ay; 
issued in another few weeks. However 


those classification changes which inp 


volve rate changes have already bee 
announced. 
The bureau further says: “By includ. 


ing for the first time on the automobj;: 
casualty manual pages soon to he re, 
leased, the statistical code opposit: 
classification included in the tosciaes 
tion table, greater accuracy show! 
sult. In addition, time will be saved ji 
many company offices in Carrying on 
operations essential for compilation oj 
required statistics.” 
New Rule on Trailers 


The bureau also calls attention | 
simplification of the rule on trailers ani 
semi-trailers and says: “Trailers anj 
semi-trailers are classified accordi ng to 
the business of the insured, the same a: 
commercial cars. Commercial tr ailers 
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are rated at 50% of the CB rate anj H 


commercial semi-trailers are rated 
10% of the CB rate. A new class oj 
trailers, designated service trailers, has 
been established which will include 
trailers of load capacity not over 2,i 
Ihs. These will be rated at 25% of the 
CA rate. 





Smick Associate Actuary 


Woodward & Fondiller 


Richard Fondiller of Woodward 
Fondiller, Inc., consulting are of 
New York, announces that J. J. Snick 
has joined ‘the firm as associate —— 
Mr. Snick was for many years in charg: 
of the actuarial division of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. He 
is a graduate of Yale University, a fel- 
low of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
and has also served as assistant editor 
and member of the council of that so- 
ciety. 

Interestingly, one of -the men assoc- 
ated with Richard Fondiller in the 
founding of the firm, originally known 
as Woodward, Ryan & Fondiller, was 


Harwood FE. Ryan who had formerly 
been the National Council’s general 
manager. 





Lieut. D. M. Roy Back 
With Selected Risks Ind. 


Douglas M. Roy, lieutenant (s.2) 
USNR, who was thirty-six months in 
service, recently resumed his post with 
the Selected Risks Indemnity and Se- 
lected Risks Fire at Branchville, N. ] 

Lieutenant Roy was commissioned 
lieutenant (j.g.) D-V (s) in December, 

42, as an insurance specialist in the 
office of cable and radio censorshi), 
New York City. The particular assign 
ment was collaborating in establishing 





and maintaining security measures 1 
the handling of international insurance 
cable and radio messages, and in ths 
connection he worked extensively with 
the British Insurance Communicating 
Office traffic. He was later assicned t 
operations on shipping, trade al | finan- 
cial cabies and then directed the trait 
ing and supervision of pers a in 
handling communication traffic : 
When the station ceased operations 
immediately after V-J Day, Licutenant 
Roy was assigned to the Bureau 0! 
Naval Personnel in Washington for spe 
cial training, and then was ed i 
charge of the insurance prograi in the 
Naval Demobilization Center Lid 
Beach, L. I. From these he retvrned 
civilian life. 
FRED G. ZWETSCH’S NEW POST 
The American Aviation & ‘-enerfa', 


fire affiliate of the American C sualty, 
appointment of [ied 


announces 
Zwetsch as field representative (or ' 
fire department, working sat 


Pittsburgh branch office. Mr. 
brings to the company twenty-two } 
of fire insurance experience. He is °& 
pecially familiar with the Pennsylvat 
territory. 


} 
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